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PREFACE, 


Ts E Dialogues of Plato are fuch rare and ad- 
mirable pieces of compofition, that it is alike im- 
poffible to explain the beauty of their conftruction 
to fuch as are ignorant of the Greek tongue, or 
tranflate them into any other language without at 
Jeaft frequently lofing fomething of their native 
elegance and grace. Plato’s ftyle indeed has been 
juftly celebrated in the warmeft terms by the lite- 
rati of every age. Ariftotle, from confidering its 
animated, vehement, and luminous nature, places 
it as a medium between poetry and profe; and 
Ammianus, from regarding as we may fuppofe its 
elevation and majefty, afferts, that if Jupiter were 
to {peak in the Attic tongue, he would ufe the 
diction of Plato. But his language principally de- 
mands our admiration, when we attend to the ab- 
ftrufe meaning of his fentences in conjunction with 
the beauty of their compofition. For then we fhall 
find that Plato poffeffed the happy art of uniting 
the bloffoms of elocution with the utmoft gravity 
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of fentiment; the precifion of demonftration with 
the marvellous of myftic fables; the venerable and 
fimple dignity of /cientific dialectic with the en- 
chanting graces of poetical imagery ; and in fhort, 
that he every where mingles rhetorical ornament 
with the moft aftonifhing profundity of con- 
ception. Such indeed is the unparalieled excel- 
lence of Plato’s compofition, that notwithftanding 
all the artifice of the ttyle, almoft ev ry word has a 
pecuiiar fignification, and contains {oime latent phi- 
lofophical truth; fo that at the fame time it both 
gives elegance to the ftructure, and becomes necef- 
fary to the full meaning of the fentence with which 
it is connected. He who defires to be convinced 
of the truth of this obfervation, need only confult 
any one of the invaluable commentaries of the lat- 
ter Platonifts on Plato’s dialogues ; and if he has a 
genius for fuch fpeculations, he will perceive with 
aftonifhment that Plato is as clofe in his reafoning, 
as fkilful in vulgar dialectic, and as prolific in his 
cencepticns, as the Stagirite himfelf ; at the fame 
rime that his language is incomparably more mag- 
nificent, and his doctrine in iome particulars infi- 
niiely more fublime. 

Thus much f thought it necetlary to premife, 
as an apology for the literal exactnefs of the follow- 
ing tranflations. Had I indeed been anxious to 
gratify the falfe tafte of the moderns with refpect to 
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compofition, I fhould doubtlefs have attended lefs 
to the precife meaning of the original, have omitted 
almoft all connective particles, have divided long 
periods into a number of fhort ones, and branched 
out the f{trong, deep, and rapid river of Plato’s lan- 
guage, into {mooth-gliding, fhallow, and feeble 
ftreams. But as the prefent volume was compofed 
with an eye to the commentaries of the latter Pla- 
tonifts, and with the hope of obtaining the appro- 
bation of more equitable pofterity, and benefiting 
men of elevated fouls, 1 have endeavoured not to lofe 
a word of the original; and yet at the fame time 
have attempted to give the tranflation as much ele- 
gance as fuch verbal accuracy can be fuppofed ca- 
pable of admitting. How well I have fucceeded, 
cannot I fear be juftly determined by any writer of 
the prefent period. For as unfortunately there dces 
not appear to be any living author befides myfelf 
who has made the acquifition of the Platonic phi- 
lofophy the great bufinefs of his life, without re- 
garding the honours of the multitude, or paying 
the fmalleft attention to the accumulation of 
wealth ;—as this is the cafe, who of the prefent day 
can equitably decide the merit of the enfuing work ? 
Surely no one can be fo ignorant, as to think that 
a bare knowledge of the Greek tongue, fuch as is 
acquired at univerfities, can be a fufficient qualifi- 
cation for appreciating his labours who has ftudied 
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the Greek philofophy *, or for paffing judgment on 
a tranflation from a fpecies of Greek fo different 
from that which is generally known. Philofophy 
indeed in any language muit vindicate to itfelf a 
number of peculiar terms; but this is fo remark- 
ably the cafe with the philofophy of Plato in the 
original, that he who fhould attempt to tranflate any 
one of his dialogues without underftanding his fe- 


* To convince the reader that I have at leaft been in earncft 
in my purfuit of the Platonic philofophy, I think it neceflary to 
inform him that I have in my pofleffion the following Platonic 
manufcripts: The feven books of Proclus on the Parmenides— 
The Scholia of Olympiodorus on the Phado, and large extras 
from his Scholia on the Gorgias—The Commentary of Proclus 
on the firit Alcibiades, znd his Scholia on the Cratylus; for 
which laft ï am indebted to the kindnefs of a gentleman, with 
whom I am perfe@ly unacquainted, and whofe liberality I have 
mentioned in the additional notes to the following tranflation of 
the Cratylus, not in fuch terms indeed as it deferves, yet in fuch 
ws the warmeft gratitude could infpire. All thefe manufcripts 
are copies taken with my own hand ; and iome of them I have 
read through twice, and the reit once. I have likewife read 
through Proclus on the Timzus thrice; and on Plato’s Theology 
tive times at Jeait. And furely after all this I may be fuppofed, 
without any vanity, to know more of Platonifm than thofe men 
who never confult fuch authors, but to gratify an indolent curis 
ofity, to find out fome new phrafe, or to cxercife their critical 
acumen in verbul emendation. I omit mentioning other Platonic 
authors which I have diligently ftudied, becaufe thefe are the 
molt voluminous, the moft difficult, and the leat generally 
known, 
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cret doctrine, would produce nothing but a heap 
of abfurdities, would only abufe the credulity of 
the fimple reader, and would himfelf in the end 
fink into filent contempt. Let the reader, if he has 
any knowledge of Platonifm, compare the follow- 
ing verfion of the Phedo with that of Dacier; and 
then, from the difference in point of meaning be- 
tween the two, let him either fubfcribe to the truth 
of my affertion, or prove that my tranflation is 
falfe. 

I take this opportunity therefore of publicly 
declaring, that during the courfe of my tranflating 
all the remaining dialogues of Plato, which have 
not been attempted by Mr. Sydenham, I fhall pay 
ho attention whatever to the criticifms of any 
writer who has not legitimately ftudied the philo- 
fophy of Plato, unlefs it fhall appear that his criti- 
cifms are not only dictated by ignorance, but are 
the refult of malevolent defign. For in this cafe, 
mercly from regard to the philofophy which I am 
fo anxious to propagate, and not from any refent- 
ment for the perfonal injuries which I may fuftain, 
I fhall not fail to expofe the infamy cf fuch con- 
duct with all the ability I am capable of exerting. 

But here it is neceflary to obferve; that by a le- 
gitimate ftudent of the Platonic philofophy, I mean 
one who both from nature and education is pro- 
perly qualified for fuch an arduous undertaking. 
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That is, one who poffeffes a naturally good difpo- 
fition; is fagacious and acute, and is inflamed with 
an ardent defire for the acquifition of wifdom and 
truth; who from his childhood has been well in- 
ftructed in the mathematical difciplines; has dili- 
gently ftudied the whole or at leaft the greater part 
of Ariftotle’s works, as a preparative for the more 
profound fpeculations of Plato; and who, after 
this gradual and fcientific progreffion, has for many 
years with unabated ardour ftrenucufly laboured 
through the works of Plato and his difciples ; who, 
befides this, kas {pent whole days, and frequently 
the greater part of the night, in profound medi- 
tation ; and, like one triumphantly failing over a 
raging fea, or fkilfully piercing through an army of 
foes, has fuccefsfully encountered an hoftile multi- 
tude of doubts;—in fhort, who has never confi- 
dered wifdom as a thing of tniling eftimation and 
eafy accefs, but as that for which every thing is to 
be endured, and for which every thing is to be fas 
crificed ; which cannot be obtained without the 
moft generous and fevere endurance, and whofe in- 
trinfic worth furpaffes all corporeal good, far more 
than the ocean the fleeting bubble which floats on 
its furface. To the judgment of fuch a character 
as this I cheerfully and joyfully fubmit my paft, 
prefent, and future produdtions. The cenlure of 


{uch a one I fhould reverence; his approbation, 
fhould 
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fhould I be fortunate enough to obtain it, 1 fhall 
receive with tranfport; and his friendthip would 
be a felicity which language is unable to defcribe. 

As an apology for the boldnefs with which I have 
centured certain modern opinions, it may be fuf- 
cient to obferve, that to reprobate foolifh and im- 
pious netions when there is nothing perfonal in the 
cenfure, is certainly the duty of every honeft and 
liberal mind. Indeed fuch a conduét can never be 
objected to by any, but either thofe who embrace 
fuch opinions and are fecretly confcious of their 
bafenefs, or thote who cannot rationally defend thcir 
belief; or, laftly, thofe whofe fouls, as Plato beau- 
tifully obferves, are crujbed and bruifed by fervile 
employinents. I have always indeed found that 
men of this laft defcription are particularly averfe 
to the honeity of attacking tenets which are genc- 
rally received ; and this for a very natural reafon— 
the danger of fuffering by fuch a condu& in their 
worldly concerns, For with thefe, fo powerful 
is the influence of corporeal good, which they 
feelingly call their dearef?t intereft, that rather than 
diminith che weaith which they are yearly amaffing, 
they would leave the man of whom they ridicu- 
loufly call themfelves the friends to perith through 
extremity of want. It is however no uncommon 
thing at prefent, to find men with fuch degraded 
fouls deciding on the moft abftrufe fubjects, with 

much 
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much greater confidence than the profoundeft phi- 
lofopher of antiquity ever employed on fuch an oc- 
cafion. But the abfurdity and arrogance of this 
conduct may be eafily pardoned, when we confider 
that fuch men are perfectly ignorant that magnifi- 
cence of thought and a ccntenpt of wealth are elen- 
tial characteriftics of the philofophic genius; that to 
toil in the fame dull round from year to year, 
merely to acquire a fortune, can be borne by none 
but faves; and that the interrogation of the poet in 
the following lines is no lefs pertinent, than the an- 
iwer which they contain is indifputably true: 

What can ennoble fots, or staves, or cowards? 

Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 

J only add, that as the prefent volume was prin- 

cipally defigned for the mere Englith reader, I have 
not filled my pages with verbal critici{ms * ; 


* From fome emendations which I have given in the Intro- 
duction to the Parmenides of a part of the Excerpta from Da- 
mafcius megi «exer, by Woliius, the reader may fee the ignorance 
of verbal critics, as to philofophical matters at leaft, fully dif- 
played. For Wolfius ranks high in this mo? trifling profecion, 
axd had I doubt not arrived at that moft enviable degree of per- 
fe€tion in a knowledge of the Greek tongue, by which a man 
finds that he can do nothing without accents, and that Homer is prin- 
cipally to be read «vith a view to the quantity of his fellables! And 
yet, notwithflanding all this, there are many grofs verbal mif- 
takes in his edition of thefe Excerpta, fome of which I have no- 
ticed; and the extreme erroneoufnefs of the pointing farpafes 
any thing that I have ever met with in print, 
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though in the courfe of the tranflations I frequently 
found a neceffity of differing from Ficinus, and 
might have difplayed a variety of readings from the 
MS. commentary of Proclus on the Parmenides. 
But as I profels myfelf a lover of things, and not 
words, my attention has been wholly direfled to 
the profundity of Plato’s conceptions, and not to 
pedantic emendations of his text; my efforts have 
been exerted to diffeminate real wifdom, and not 
to amufe the inanities of folly; and my hopes of 
approbation reft on the judgment of the thinking 
and liberal few, and not on the criticifms of the fu- 
perficial emendator, who is fo much in the habit of 
fubftituting one word for another, that at laft he 
thinks 2 frange error has crept into the book of 
knowledge, and that in every page of it we fhould 
read words inftead of things *. 


* Sic Critici ferè omnes, fed male. 
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CRATYLUS or PLATO: 


-= A DIALOGUE 


ON THE RECTITUDE OF NAMES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THe enfuing dialogue, which difputes whether names 
have been affigned to things from nature or pofition, and 
whether fome at leaft arc not derived from a more divine 
origin than that of human invention, has been highly cen- 
{ured by modern critics for its etymologies, which they 
have with great fagacity difcovered to be for the moft part 
falie. ‘The extreme ignorance indced of thefe verbalifts, 
with refpeét to all real knowledge, I have elfewhere fre- 
quently expofed ; but their criticifms on the prefent dia- 
logue difplay this predominant feature of their character 
in a manner fo confpicuous, that it cannot fail of ftriking 
the moft illiterate, and producing contempt in the moit 
phlegmatic obferver. For, in the firft place, the inrention 
of Plato in this difputation is to inveftigate names philofo- 
phically, and not grammatically ; and this was obvious to 
the philologift Selden, as may be feen in his treatife on the 
Syrian gods :—and in the next place, Plato mingles in his 
inveftigation the ferious with the jocofe: fo that in the 
firft part of the dialogue, when he inveftigates the names 
of the gods, he is perfectly in earneft, as is-highly proper 
on fuch an occafion ; and in the middle part he facetioufly 
ridicules the followers of Heraclitus, who confidered all 
things as perpetually flowing, without admitting any pe- 
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riods of repofe. Hence, in order to explode this opinion, 
which is erroneous in the extreme, when extended to intel- 
ligible as well as fenfible natures, he proves that by an 
abufe of etymologies, all names may be fhewn to have been 
eftablifhed, as belonging to things borne along, flowing, 
and in continual generation. The truth of this account 
will be evident to every ingenuous mind, from barely read- 
ing the dialogue with attention; but is not even fufpected 
by the verbal critic *, who as ufual dogmatically decides on 
writings, which he is fo far from having ftudied, that he 
has not even read them like a rational being ; but, totally 
neglecting the defign and fenfe of the author, has confined 
himfelf folely to the purfuit of new words and phrafes, 
different readings, and omiflions of accent! Such as thefe 
however are the men who are ignorantly. calied men of 
learning, who are celebrated as prodigies of genius, who 
form the literary tafte of the prefent generation; and who, 
like Homer’s mice, impioufly nibble the veil of Wijdom, 
and would willingly deftroy the work of her celeftial 
hands ! 

With refpect to the fubjeét matter of this logical dias 
logue, which is the invention and as it were generation 
of names, it is neceffary to obferve, that there were two 
‘opinicns cf the ancients on this particular; one of Hera- 
clitus and his followers, among whom Cratylus held a con- 
fiderable rank; the other of certain Parmenidzans, among 


* How contemptible Danicl Heinfus confidered men of this 
defeription, the foilawing paffage abundantly evinces: “ Nam 
quod hic et ibi de fyllabie alicujus tempore nugantur Gramma- 
tici, quis hoc invidcbit illis? qui hac forte nati funt, ut literas 
venentar, ficut mendici in fole pedunculos fuos.” Prolcgom. in 
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whom Hermogenes was no ignoble advocate. Of the for- 
mer of thefe, Cratylus, it is reported that Plato was an au- 
ditor; and he is faid to have been under the tuition of the 
latter in theological concerns. And the Heraclitics in- 
deed afferted that names confift from nature alone, and 
that the confent of men contributed nothing to their 
formation or invention. But the Parmenidzans afirmed, 
that names were not the productions of nature, but re- 
ceived their conformation from the arbitrary decifion of 
men, by whom they were afligned and impofed upon 
things. The more early Academics or difciples of Plato 
embraced the opinion of the Heraclitics; and the more 
early Peripatetics that of Hermogenes: while in the mean 
time each fect endeavoured to bring over its leader to the 
doctrine which it embraced; though, as we {hall now 
fhew from Ammonius *, the fentiments of Plato and Arif- 
totle on this fubjećt differed only in words, and not in 
reality. 

In order therefore to be convinced of this, it is neceffary 
to obferve, that the dogma of thofe who confidered names 
as confifting from nature, and not from the will of men, 
received a two-fold diftribution. Hence one part, as the 
Heraclitics, were of opinion that names were natural, be- 
caufe they are the productions and works of nature. For 
(fay they) proper and peculiar names are prepared and af- 
figned from the nature of things, no otherwife than proper 
or fecret fenfes are attributed from the fame caufe to every 
thing. For that which is vifible is judged to be different 
from that which is tangible, becaufe it is perceived by a 
different fenfe. But names are fimilar to natural refem- 
blances ; #. e. to fuch as are beheld in mirrors or in water, 


* In Ariflot. de Interpretatione. 
2 and 
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and not to fuch as are the productions of art. And indeed 
thofe are to be confidered as denominating things, who 
produce true and folid names of this kind: but thofe who 
act in a different manner, do not properly denominate, but 
only emit a found or voice. But it is the bufinefs of a pru- 
dent, learned, and truly philofophic man, always to invefti- 
gate names, which are peculiarly conftituted and affignee 
to each particular from the nature of things; juft as it is 
the province of one who pofleffes an acute fight, to know 
and judge rightly the proper fimilitudes of every vifible 
object. 

But the other clafs of thofe who defended this opinion, 
afferted that names confifted from nature, becaule they 
correfponded to the nature of the denominated particulars. 
For (fay they) names ought to be illuftrious and fignificant, 
that they may exprefs things with perfpicuity and preci- 
fion. As if (for inftance) any one fhould be born with a 
difpofition admirably adapted to imperial command, fuch 
a one may with great propriety be called Agefilaus or Ar- 
chidamus. And that on this account fuch names are na- 
tural, becaufe they fignificantly accord with the things 
which fuch names imply. For the perfon juft adduced 
may be elegantly called Archidamus, becaufe he is able to 
rule over the people; and Agefi/aus, becaufe he is the leader 
of the people. ‘Chey add befides, that names are indeed 
Gmilar to images; but to thofe only which do not confift 
from nature, but which are the offspring of human art, 
fuch as piClures and ftatues, in which we evidently per- 
ceive that various fimilitudes of refemblances corre{pond to 
the various exemplarsof things; and that thefe render more, 

bur thofe lefs exprefs effigies of things, according as the 
fkill of the artificer by employing the dexterity of art is able 
to 
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to fafhion them in a moreorlefsconvenient manner. But the 
truth of this (fay they) may be clearly evinced from hence, 
that we often inveftigate the natures of things by an ana- 
lyfis of names; and, after a procefs of this kind, demon- 
ftrate that names are afligned adapted to the things which 
they exprefs. 

In like manner, the dogma of thofe who afcribed names 
to the confent of men received a twofold divifion. And 
one part indeed defended fuch a pofition of names, as the 
Parmenidean Hermogenes in the prefent dialogue, viz. 
that names might be formed according to every one’s arbi- 
trary determination, though this fhould take place without 
any rational caufe: fo that if a man fhould call any thing 
by juft whatever name he pleafed, the name in this cafe 
would be proper, and accommodated to the thing deno- 
minated. But the other part, fuch as the more ancient 
Peripatetics, afferted that names ought not to be formed 
and afhgned by men rafhly, according to the opinion of 
Hermogenes, but with deliberation and defign. And that 
the artificer of names ought to be a perfon endued with 
univerfal fcience, in order that he may be able to fabricate 
proper and becoming names for all the variety of things. 
Hence they affert that names confift from the determi- 
nations of men, and not from nature, becaufe they are the 
inventions of the reafoning foul, and are properly accom- 
modated from hence to things themfelves. For thofe an- 
cient founders of names did not raflily and without defign 
denominate marfhes of the female genus, but rivers of the 
male (not to mention the various tribes of animals), but 
they characterized the former by the feminine genus, be- 
caufe like the foul they are certain receptacles; and called 
the latter by a mafculine appeilation,on account of their en- 
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tering into and mingling themfelves with the former. In like 
manner they affigned the mafculine genus to intellect, and 
marked foul with a feminine appellation ; becaufe intelleé& 
diffufes its light upon foul, which, in confequence of receiv- 
ing it from thence in her inmoft penetralia, is moft 
truly faid to be filled and illuminated by intelle&t. They 
likewife very properly employed an equal analogy in the 
fun and moon, on account of the abundant emanation of 
light from the former, and the reception of the prolific rays 
by the latter. But with refpect to the neuter and common 
genus, as they judged that thefe were conftituted and 
compofed from the mixture or feparation of the mafculine 
and feminine genus, hence they fignificantly afigned them 

to certain things in a congruous proportion of nature. 
Hence it appears that Ariftotle and the Peripatetics dif- 
fer only in words from Plato and the Academics: fince 
the latter affert that names confift from nature, becaufe 
they fignify particulars in a manner accommodated to the 
nature of things; but the former contend that names are 
the offspring of human invention, becaufe they have been 
fagacioully afligned by a moft skilful architcét as it were 
of fpeaking, and this according to the exigency of nature. 
But the prefent dialogue fufficiently proves that this is a 
true interpretation of Plato’s opinion on this interefting 
fubjet ; fince Socrates here eftablifhes himfelf as a me- 
dium between Hermogenes and Cratylus, and remarkably 
reprehends each by a multitude of very conclufive reafons. 
For he plainly demonftrates that names cannot alone con- 
fift from the arbitrary determination of men, as Hermo- 
genes feemed to affert, on account of the univerfal genera 
of things, and immutable and eternal natures to which a 
ftable and right reafon of names may be well afcribed, 
both 
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both becaufe they are perpetual and conftant, and known 
to all men from the beginning, and becaufe they are al- 
lotted a nature definite and immovable. And again, he 
fhews that neither can names confift from nature in the 
manner which the Heraclitics endeavour to fupport, on 
account of the gliding and fluxible nature of individuals, 
to which names can neither be conveniently affigned nor 
well adapted for any confiderable period of time. 

But that the reader may fee the progreflton of names 
from their fources which are the gods, let him attend to 
the following beautiful paffage from Proclus on the Theo- 
logy of Plato *. ‘* The firft, moft principal, and truly 
divine names muft be confidered as eftablifhed in the gods 
themfelves. But thofe of the fecond order, and which are 
the refemblances of thefe, fubfifting in an intellectual 
manner, muft be faid to be of a demoniacal condition. 
And thofe in the third rank, emanating indecd from truth, 
but fafhioned logically, and receiving the laft reprefentation 
of divine concerns, make their appearance from {cientific 
men, who at one time energize according to a divine 
afflatus, and at another time intellectually, generating 
images in motion of the inward fpectacles of their fouls. 
For as the demiurgic intelle€& eftablifhes about matter re- 
prefentasions of the firt forms fubfifting in his effence, 
temporal refemblances of things eternal, divifible of fuch 
as are indiviftble, and produces as it were fhadowy images 
of true beings; in the fame manner, as it appears to me, 
the fcience which we poffefs, fafhioning an intelleétual 
production, fabricates refemblances both of other things 
and of the gods themfelves. Hence it aflimilates through 
fompofition that which in the gods is incompofite; that 

* Lib. i. cap. 29. 
which 
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which is fimple in them through variety, and that which 
is united through multitude. And thus forming names 
it manifelts images of divine concerns, according to their 
Jat fubfiftence : for it generates each name as if it was a 
ftatue of the gods. And as the Theurgic art through 
certain fymbols calls forth the unenvying goodnefs of the 
gods, into an illumination of the artificial ftatues; in the 
fame manner, the intellectual fcience of divine concerns, 
through compofitions and divifions of founds, exhibits the 
occult effence of the gods. With great propriety there- 
fore does Socrates in the Philebus aflert—shat he proceeds 
with the greateft dread in that which refpects the names of the 
gods, on account of the caution which flould be employed in their 
inveftigation. For it is neceffary to venerate the laft re- 
founding echoes as it were of the gods ; and in confe- 
quence of this reverence to cftablith them in their firft 
exemplars *.” 


Thus 


* Agrecable to this, likewife, Proclus in the fourth book of 
his Commentary on the Parmenides, which is jufly called by 
Damalcius vmegcapovoe s§nyncis, a tranfeendent expofition, obferves 
as follows: moriar rakes tiei i Tav or ater, errie dy My Twr yrwTtas® 
ote pen at Tey Sta Aspera 3s ay oi natad:igezos Bros tous mfa avta» 
evoua loves" Ta ot Ay yA es Òs we ot AyYYEROI EZLTOU; TE 9 Teue Dios;’ Ta 
l: Sze, ra te aD wma, t, T2 uY I ma Ky nuin T2 oe apita. 
w oA wç LTT Nas © K pa -vros ayacidaonts, TEO sovTau N #vS10; Wepre 
cci, xas YIYIT, % OM 4AI IX Matopo; ifisi. es ** There are many 
orders of names, as well as of cognitions ; aid fome of thefe are 
e:lled divine, through which fubordinate gods denominate fuch 
as are prior to them; but others are angelic, through which 
angels denominate themfelves and the gods; and others are dies 
muniacal, and others again human. And fome are effable by us, 


but 
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Thus far the truly divine Proclus; from which admi- 
rable paffage the Platonic reader will find all his doubts on 
this intricate fubje& fully folved, if he only beftows on it 
that attention which it fo well deferves. I only add, that 
every ingenuous mind may be convinced from the ety- 
mologies of divine names in this dialogue, that the latter 
Platonifts were not perverters of their mafter’s theology, 
as is ignorantly aflerted by verbal critics and modern theo- 
logifts. This indeed will be fo apparent from the enfuing 
notes, that no greater proof can be defired of the dreadful 
mental darknefs in which fuch men are involved, notwith- 
ftanding the great acumen of the former, and the muche 
boafted but de/ufive light of the latter. 


but others are ineffable. And univerfally as the Cratylus informs 
us, and prior to this the divine tradition (i. e. the Zoroaftrian 
oracles), there is a difference in nomination as well as in know- 


ledge.” 
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HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES 


HERM. ÅRE you willing, then, that we fhould com- 
municate this difcourfe to Socrates ? 

Crar. If you think proper. 

Herm. Cratylus here, Socrates, fays, that there is a rec- 
titude of name naturally fubfifting in every thing; and 
that this is not a name which certain perfons pronounce 
from cuftom, while they articulate a portion of their 
voice; but that there is a certain re€titude of names, 
which is naturally the fame both among Greeks and Bar- 
barians. I afk him, therefore, whether Cratylus is his 
true name, or not. He confeffes it is. I then enquire 
of him, what is the appellation belonging to Socrates ? 
He replies, Socrates. In all other particulars, therefore, 
I fay, is not that the name by which we call each? Yet, 
fays he, your name is not Hermogenes, though all men 
fhould agree in calling you fo. And upon my eagerly 
defiring to know the meaning of what he fays, he does 
not declare any thing, but ufes diffimulation towards me, 
feigning as if he was thinking about fomething on thia 
fubjećt, which if he fhould be wiling to relate clearly, he 
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would oblige me to agree with him in opinion, and to fay 
the fame as he does. If, therefore, you can by any means 
conjecture this oracle of Cratylus, I fhall very gladly hear 
you; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I fhould much 
more gladly hear your opinion concerning the rectitude of 
names. 

Soc. O Hermogenes, fon of Hipponicus, according to 
the ancient proverb, beautiful things are difficult to be un- 
der flood ; ang the difcipline refpecting names is no {mall 
affair. If, therefore, I had heard that demonftration of 
Prodicus, valued at fifty drachmas, which inftructed the 
hearer in this very particular, as he himfelf fays, nothing 
would hinder but that you might immediately know the 
truth, refpeéting the rectitude of names: but I never 
have heard it; and am acquainted with nothing more than 
the circumftance about the drachmas. Hence I am unac- 
quainted with the truth refpe€ting thefe particulars; but 
am neverthelefs prepared to inveftigate this affair, along 
with you and Cratylus. But as to his telling you, that 
your name is not in reality Hermogenes, I fufpect that in 
this he derides you: for he thinks, perhaps, that you are 
covetous of wealth, and, at the fame time, have not ob- 
tained your defire. But, as I juft now faid, the knowledge 
of thefe matters is dithcult. However, placing the argu- 
ments in common, it is proper to confider, whether the 
truth is on your fide, or on that of Cratylus. 

Herm. But indeed, Socrates, though I have frequently 
difputed with Cratylus and many others, yet I cannot per- 
fuade myfelf, that there is any other rectitude of nomi- 
nation, than what cuftom and mutual confent have efta- 
blifhed. For to me it appears, that the name which any 
one affigns to a thing, is a proper name; and that, if he 

fhould 
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fhould even change it for another, this name will be no 
lefs right than the firft; juft as we are accuftomed to 
change the names of our fervants. For I am of opinion, 
that no name is naturally inherent in any thing, but fub- 
fifts only from the law and habit of thofe by whom it is 
inftituted and called. But, if the cafe is otherwife, I am 
prepared both to learn and hear, not only from Cratylus, 
but from any other perfon whatever. 

Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you fay fomething to the 
purpofe. Let us confider therefore. Is that by which 
any one calls any thing, the name of that thing ? 

Herm. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. And this, whether a private perfon calls it, or a 
city ? 

Herm. I think fo. 

Soc. What, then, if I fhould call any thing in fuch a 
manner, as to denominate that an horfe which we now 
call a man, and that a man which we now call a horfe ; 
would not the name man remain the fame publicly, but 
the name horfe privately ; and again, privately the name 
man, and publicly the name horfe ? Would you not {peak 
in this manner ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc.’ Tell me, then, do you call it any thing, to fpeak 
true and falfe ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. Therefore, one thing will be a true difcourfe, but 
another a falfe one. Will it not? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not that difcourfe then, which fpeaks of 
things as they are, be a true difcourfe; but that which 
fpeaks of them different from what they are, a falfe one ? 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, to fpcak of things which. 
are, and which are not, by difcourfe ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But, with refpeét to a difcourfe which is true, is 
the whole true, but the parts of it not true ? 

Herm. The parts, alfo, are no otherwife than true. 

Soc. But whether are the large parts true, and the 
{mall ones not? or, are all the parts true ? 

Herm. I think that all the parts are true. 

Soc. Is there any part of what you fay, fmaller than a 
name ? 

Herm. There is not. But this is the finalleft of all. 

Soc. And does not this name belong toa true difcourfee 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And this, you fay, is true. 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. But is not the part of a falfe difourfe, falfe ? 

Herm. I fay it is. 

Soc. It is permitted us, therefore, to call a name true 
and falfe, fince we can call a difcourte fo.. 

Herm. How fhould it not be fo ¢ 

Soc. Is that therefore, which each perfon fays the name 
of a thing is, the name of that thing ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Will there be as many names belonging to a thing, 
as any perfon afligns it; and at that time when he affigns 
them ? 

Herm. I have no other rectitude of name, Socrates, 
‘than this; that I may call a thing by one name, which I 
aflign to it, and you by another, which you think proper 
to attribute co it. And after this manner, I fee that in 
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cities, the fame things are afigned proper names, both 
among the Greeks with other Greeks, and among the 
Greeks with the Barbarians. 

Soc. Let us fee, Hermogenes, whether things appear to 
you to fubfift in fuch a manner, with refpeét to the pecu- 
liar effence of each, as they did to Protagoras, who faid 
that man was the meafurc of all things; fo that things are, 
with refpect to me, fuch as they appear to me; and that 
they are fuch to you, as they appear to you: or do fome 
of thefe appear to you to poficfs a certain ftability of 
effence ? 

Herm. Sometimes, Socrates, through doubting, I have 
been led to this, which Protagoras afferts; but yet this 
does not perfeAly appear to me to be the cafe. 

Soc. But what, was you never led to conclude that 
there is no fuch thing as a man perfectly evil ? 

Herm. Never, by Jupiter! But I have often been dif- 
pofed to think, that there are fome men profoundly 
wicked, and that the number of thefz is great. 

Soc. But have you never yet feen men perfectly good ? 

Herm. Very few, indced. 

Soc. You have feen fuch then? 

Herm. I have. 

Soc, How, then, do you eftablifh this ? Is it thus: That 
thofe who are completely gocd, are complctely prudent ; 
and that the completely bad, are completcly imprudent ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, Protagoras {peaks the truth, and this 
is the truth itfelf, for every thing to be fuch as it appears 
to every one, can fome of us be prudent, and fome of us 
imprudent ? 

Herm. By no means. 
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Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfe&tly evident to 
you, that, fince there is fuch a thing as prudence and im- 
prudence, Protagoras does not entirely fpeak the truth; 
for one perfon will not in reality be more prudent than 
another, if that which appears to every one, is to every 
one true. 

Herm. Itis fo. 

Soc. But neither do I think you will agree with Euthy- 
demus, that all things fubfift together with all, in a fimilar 
manner, and always; for thus fome things would not be 
good, and others evil, if virtue and vice were always, and 
in a fimilar manner, inherent in all things. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. If, therefore, neither all things fubfift together 
fimilarly and always with all things, nor each thing is 
what it appears to each perfon, it is evident that there are 
certain things which poffefs a ftability of effence, and this 
not from us, nor in confequence of being drawn upwards 
and downwards by us, through the power of imagination, 
but which fubfift from themfelves, according to the ef- 
fence which naturally belongs to them. 

Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the cafe. 

Soc. Will, therefore, the things themfelves naturally 
febfiift in this manner, but their actions not fo? or, are 
their actions, in like manner, one certain fpecies of 
things ? 

Herm. They are perfedtly fo. 

Soc. Actions therefore, alfo, are performed according 
to the nature which they poflefs, and not according to our 
opinion. As for inftance, if we fhould attempt to cut any 
thing, fhall we fay that each particular can be divided juft 
as we pleafe, and with what we pleafe? or rather, fhall 

we 
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we not fay, that if we defire to cut any thing according to 
its natural capacity of receiving fection, and likewife with 
that inftrument which is natural for the purpofe, we fhall 
divide properly, effect fomething fatisfactory, and act 
rightly ? But that if we do this contrary to nature, we 
fhall wander from the purpofe, and perform nothing ? 

Herm. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. If therefore we fhould attempt to burn any thing, 
we ought not to burn it according to every opinion, but 
according to that which is right; and this is no other, 
than after that manner in which any thing is naturally 
adapted to burn and be burnt, and with thofe materials 
which are proper on the occafion. 

Herm. It is fo. 

Soc. Muft we not, therefore, proceed with other things 
after the fame manner ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not to fpeak, therefore, one particular operation ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does he fpeak rightly, who 
fpeaks juft as he thinks fit; or he, who fpeaks in fuch a 
manner as the nature of things requires him to fpeak, and 
themfelves to be fpoken of; and who thinks, that if he 
fpeaks of a thing with that which is accommodated to its 
nature, he fhall effect fomething by fpeaking ; but that, if 
he acts otherwife, he fhall wander from the truth, and 
accomplifh nothing to the purpofe ? 

Herm. It appears to me, it will be juft as you fay. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the nomination of a thing, a 
certain part of f{peaking? For thofe who denominate 
things, deliver after a manner difcourfes. 

Herm. Entirely fo. * 
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Soc. Is not the nomination of things, therefore, a cere 
tain action; fince to fpeak is a certain action about 
things ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But it has appeared that ations do not fubfift 
with refpe€&t to us, but that they have a certain proper 
nature of their own. 

Herm. It has fo. 

Soc. It follows, therefore, that we muft give names to 
things, in fuch a manrfer as their nature requires us to 
denominate, and them to be denominated, and by fuch 
means as are proper, and not juft as we pleafe, if we mean 
to affent to what we have before afferted. And thus we 
fhall act and nominate in a fatisfa€tory manner, but not 
by a contrary mode of conduct. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Come then, anfwer me. Muft we not fay, that a 
thing which ought to be cut, ought to be cut with fome- 
thing ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And that the thread, which ought to be feparated 
in weaving, ought to be feparated with fomething ? And 
that the thing which ought to be perforated, ought to be 
perforated with fomething ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife that the thing which ought to be 
named, ought to be named with fomething ? 

Herm. It ought. 

Soc. But with what are the threads feparated in 
weaving ? 

Herm. With the shuttle. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And what is that with which a thing is deno- 
minated ? 

Herm. A name. 

Soc. You fpeak well. And hence a name is a certain 
organ. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, I fhould enquire what fort of an 
intrument a fhuttle is, would you not anfwer, that it is 
an inftrument with which we feparate the threads in 
weaving 2 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform in weaving? Do we not 
feparate the woof and the threads, which are confufed 
together ? 

Hero. Certainly, 

Soc. Would you not anfwer in the fame manner, con- 
cerning perforating, and other particulars ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. l 

Soc. Can you in like manner declare concerning a 
name, what it is which we perform, whilft we denominate 
any thing with a name, which is a certain inftrument ? 

Herm. I cannot. 

Soc. Do we teach onz another any thing, and diftin« 
guith things according to their mode of fubfiftence ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. A name, therefore, is an inftrument endued with 
a power of teaching, and diftinguifhing the cflence of a 
thing, in the fame manner asa fhuttle with refpect to the 
web. 

Hero. Certainly. 

Soc. But is not the fhuttle textorial ? 

Heru. How fhould it not? 
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Soc. The weaver therefore ufes the fhuttle in a proper 
manner, fo far as concerns the art of weaving: but he 
who teaches employs a name beautifully, according to the 
proper method of teaching. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Through whofe operation is it, that the weaver 
acts properly, when he ufes the fhuttle ? 

Herm. The carpenter’s. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who 
poffeffes art ? 

Herm. He who poffeffes art. 

Soc. And whofe work does the piercer properly ufe, 
when he ufes the augur? 

Herm. The copperfmith’s. 

Soc. Is every one therefore a copperfmith, or he only 
who pofleffes art ? 

Herm. He who poffeffes art. 

Soc. But whofe work does the teacher ufe, when he 
employs a name? 

Herm. I cannot tell. 

Soc. Nor can you tell, who delivered to us the names 
which we ufe ? 

Herm. I cannot. 

Soc. Does it not appear to you, that the law delivered 
thefe? 

Herm. It does. 

Soc. He who teaches, therefore, ufes the work of the 
legiflator, when he ufes a name. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a legiflator, 
or he only who poffefies art ? 

Herm. He who poffeffes art. 
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Soc. It is not the province, therefore, of every man, 
O Hermogenes, to eftablifh a name, but of a certain arti- 
ficer of names; and this, as it appears, is a legiflator, who 
is the moft rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But come, confider what it is which the legiflator 
beholds, when he eftablifhes names; and make your furvey, 
from the inftances above adduced. What is it which the 
carpenter looks to, when he makes a fhuttle ? Is it not to 
fome fuch thing as is naturally adapted to the purpofes of 
weaving ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But if the fhuttle fhould break during its fabrica- 
tion, do you think the carpenter would make another, 
taking pattern by the broken one? or rather, would he not 
look to that form, agreeable to which he endeavoured to 
make the broken fhuttle ? 

Herm. It appears to me, that he would look to this, 
in his fabrication. 

Soc. Do we not, therefore, moft juftly call this form, 
the fhuttle itfelf ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, it is requifite to make fhuttles, 
adapted for the purpofe of weaving a flender garment, or 
one of aclofer texture, or of thread, or wool, or of any 
other kind whatever, it is neceffary that all of them fhould 
poflefs the form of the fhuttle ; but that each fhould be 
applied to the work to which it is naturally accommodated, 
in the moft becoming manner. 

Hers. Certainly. 

Soc. And the fame reafoning takes place with refpect 
to other inftruments, Tor an inftrument muft be found 

out 
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out which is naturally adapted to the nature of each parti- 
colar, and a fubftance muft be affigned to it, from which 
the artificer will not produce juft what he pleafes, but that 
which is natural to the inftrument with which he operates. 
For it is neceffary to know, as it appears, that an augur 
ought to be compofed of iron, in order to operate in each 
particular naturally. 

Hero. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that a fhuttle fhould, for this purpofe, be 
made of wood. 

Herm. It is fo. 

Soc. For every fhuttle, as it appears, is naturally adapted 
to every fpecies cf weaving ; and other things in a fimilar 
manner. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It is neceflary thercfore, excellent man, that the 
kegiflator fhould know how to place a name naturally, 
with refpect to founds and fyllibles; and that, looking 
towards that particular of which this is the name, he 
fhould frame and eftablifh all names, if he is defirous of 
becoming the proper founder of names. But if the founder 
of mames does not compofe every name from tne fame 
fyllabies, we cught to take notice, that neither does every 
copperfmith ufe the fame iron, when he fabricates the 
faine inftrument for the fake of the fame thing; but that 
the inftrument is properly compefed, fo long as they fabri- 
cate it according to the fame idea, though from different 
forts of iren, whether it is made here, or among the Bar- 
barians. Is not this the cafe ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will you nat therefore be of opinion, that as long 
as a founder of names, doth here and among the Barba- 
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rians, aligns a form of name accommodated to each, in 
any kind of fyllables, that while this is the cafe, the 
founder of rames here will not be worte than the founder 
in any other place ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Who therefore is likely to know, whether a con- 
venient form of the fhuttle is fituated in every kind of 
wood? Does this belong to the artificer of the fhuttle, or 
to the weaver by whom it is ufed ? 

Herm. It is probable, Socrates, that he is more likely 
to know this, by whom the fhuttle is ufed. 

Soc. Who is it, then, that ules the work of the fabri- 
cator of the lyre? Is it not he who knows how to inftruct 
the artificer of it in the beft manner, and who is able to 
judge whether it is properly made, or not ? 

Hero. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But who is this ? 

Herm. The harper. 

Soc. And who is it that ufes the work of the fhip- 
wright ? 

Herm. The pilot. 

Soc. And who is he that knows whether the work of the 
founder of names is beautiful, or not, and who is able to 
judge concerning it, when finifhed, both here and among 
the Barbarians ? Muft it not be the perfon who ufes this 
work ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not this perfon, one who knows how te 
interrogate ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife to anfwer à 
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Hero. Certainly. 

Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to in- 
terrogate and anfwer, any thing elfe, than one who is 
fkilled in diale€tic *? 

Herm. I fhould not. 

Soc. It is the bufinefs therefore of the fhipwright to 
make a rudder, according to the directions of the pilot, if 
he means to produce a good rudder. 

Herm. It appcars fo. 

Soc. And the legiilator, as it feems, ought, in the 
eftablifhing of names, to confult a man {killed in diale€tic, 
if he means to found them in a beautiful manner. 

Herm. He ought. 

Soc. It appears therefore, O Hermogenes, that the 
impofition of names is no defpicable affair, as you think 
it is, nor the bufinefs of depraved men, or of any that may 


* The diale&tic of Plato is very different from that dialeCtic 
which is produced by the cogitutive power of the foul convert- 
ing itfelf to opinion, and deriving the principles of its reafoning 
from thence; and which is the fubje& of Ariftotle’s Topics, 
For the Platonic dialeétic employs divifions and refolutions, as 
primary fciences, and as imitating the progreffion of beings from 
the one, and their converlion to it again, as their original caufe. 
It fometimes likewife ufcs definitions and demonftrations, and 
prior to thefe the definitive method, and ftill prior to this laft 
the divifive art. But vulgar diale&tic is entirely deftitute of 
irrefragable demonftrations, on account of its being folely de- 
rived from opinion. —For a more ample account of this wonderful 
{cience, which is the fummit of the mathematical fcience, and is 
entirely unknown to men of the prefent day, we mutt refer the 
readcr to our Introduction to the Parmenides, 
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eccur. And Cratylus fpeaks truly, when he fays that 
names belong to things from nature, and that every one 
is not the artificer of names, but he alone who looks to 
that name which is naturally accommodated to any thing, 
and who is able to infert this form of a name in letters 
and fyllables. 

Hero. I have nothing proper to urge, Socrates, in 
contradiction of what you fay. And, perhaps, it is not 
eafy to be thus fuddenly perfuaded. But I think that I 
fhould be more eafily perfuaded by you, if you could thew 
me what that is which you call a certain rectitude of 
name according to nature. 

Soc. As to myfelf, O bleffed Hermogenes, I fay no- 
thing; but I even almoft forget what I faid a fhort time 
fince, that I had no knowledge in this affair, but that I 
would inveftigate it in conjunction with you. But now, 
in confequence of our mutual furvey, thus much appears 
to us, in addition to our former conviction, that a name 
pofieffes fome natural rectitude ; and that every man does 
not know how to accommodate names to things, ina be- 
coming manner. Is not this the cafe ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. After this, therefore, it is neceflary to enquire, 
what the rectitude of name is, if you defire to know 
this. 

Herm. But I do defire to know it. ` 

Soc. Confider then. 

Herm. Butin what manner is it proper to confider ? 

Soc. The moft proper mode of enquiry, my friend, 
mutt be obtained from thofe endued with fcience, offering 
them money for this purpofe, and loading them with 
thanks: and thefe are the fophifts, through whom your 
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brother Callias, in confequence of having given them 2 
great quantity of money, appears to be a wife man. But, 
dince you have no authority in paternal matters, it is proper 
to fupplicate your brother, and entreat him to fhew you 
that rectitude about things of this kind, which he has 
learned from Protagoras. 

Herm. But this requeft of mine, Socrates, would be 
abfurd, if, notwithftanding my entirely reje€ting the truth 
of Protagoras, I fhould be pleafed with affertions refulting 
from this truth, as things of any worth. 

Soc. But if this does not pleafe you, it is proper to de- 
rive our information from Homer, and the other poets. 

Herm. And what does Homer fay, Socrates, concern- 
ing names; and where ? 

Soc. Every where. But thofe are the greateft and moft 
heautiful paflages, in which he diftinguifhes between the 
names which are affigned to the fame things by men, and 
thofe which are employed by the gods. Or do you not 
think that he fpeaks fomething in thefe, great and won- 
derful, concerning the rectitude of names? For it is evi- 
dent that the gods call things according to that rectitude 
which names naturally po‘lefs. Or do you not think fo? 

Hern. I well know, that if the gods denominate any 
thing, they properly denominate it. But what are the 
paflages you {peak of ? 

Soc. Do you not know, that fpeaking of the Trojan 
river, which contefted in a fingular manner with Vulcan, 
he fays, 


Xanthus its name with thole of heav’nly birth, 
But call’d Scamander by the fons of earth *? 


Mens. I do. 
® iliad 20. 
Soc. 
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Soc. But what then, do you not think that this is 
fomething venerable, to know in what refpe€t it is more 
proper to call that river Xanthus, than Scamander? 
Likewife, if you are fo difpofed, tnke notice that he 
fays*, the fame bird is called Chalcis by the gods, but 
Cymindis by men. And do you think this is a defpicable 
piece of learning, to know how much more proper it is 
to call the fame bird Chalcis than Cymindis, or Myrines 
than Batica; and fo in many other inftances, which may 
be found both in this poet and others? But thefe things 
are, perhaps, beyond the ability of you and me to dif- 
‘cover. But the names Scamandrius and Aftyanax may, 
as it appears to me, be comprehended by human fagacity; 
and it may ealily be feen, what kind of reétitude there is 
in thefe names, which, according to Homer, were given 
to the fon of Hector. For you doubtlefs know the verfes 
in which thefe names are contained. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Which therefore of thefe names do you think 
Homer confidered as more properly adapted to the boy, 
Aftyanax or Scamandrius ? 

Herm. I cannot fell. 

Soc. But coifider the affair in this manner: if any one 
fhould afk you, which you thought would denominate 
things in the moft proper manner, the more wife, or the 
more unwife ? 

Herm. It is manifeft that I fhould anfwer, the more 
wife. 

Soc. Which therefore appears to you to be the more 
wife in cities, the women or thc men, that I may fpeak 
nf the whole genus ? 

* Iliad 14, 
C Hero. 
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Herm. The men. 

Soc. Do you not therefore know that, according to 
Homer, the fon of Hector was called, by the men of 
‘Troy, Aftyanax, but by the women, Scamandrius ? 

Herm. It appears that it was fo. 

Soc. Do you not think that Homer confidered the 
Trojan men as wifer ehan the Trojan women ? 

Herm. I think he did. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Aftyanax 
was more proper for the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soe. But let us confider the reafon which he affigns 
for this denomination : for, fays hey 


Aftyanax the Trojans call’d the boys 
From his great father, the defence of Troy *. 


On this account, as it appears, it is proper to call the fort 
of the faviour of his country 4/yanax, that is, the king 
of that city, which, as Homer fays, his father preferved. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But why is this appellation more proper than that 
of Scamandrius? for I confefs I am ignorant of the 
reafon of this. Do you underftand it ? 

Hers. By Jupiter, I do not: 

Soc. But, excellent man, Homer alfo gave to Hector 
his name. 

Herm. But why? 

Soc. Becaufe it appears to me that this name is fome- 
thing fimilar to Aflyanax, and that thefe names were 
confidered by the Greeks as having the fame meaning ; 


» Wiad & 
for 
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for king and Heĝor nearly fignify the fame, fince both 
thefe names are royal. For whoever is a king, is alfo 
doubtlefs a Heéfor ; fince fuch a one evidently rules over, 
poffeffes, and has, that of which he is the king. Or do I 
appear to you to fay nothing to the purpofe, but deceive 
myfelf, in thinking, as through certain vefliges, to touch 
upon the cpinion of Homer refbecting the rectitude of 
names ? ‘ 

Herm. By no means, by Jupiter! But perhaps you in 
fome degree apprehend his meaning. 

Soc. For it is juft, as it appears to me, to call the off- 
{pring of a lion, a lion, and the offspring of a horfe, a 
horfe. Ido not fay, that this ought to be the cafe when 
fomething monftrous is produced from a horfe, and 
Which is different from a horfe ; but only when the oft- 
{pring is a natural production. For if the natural progeny 
cf an ox fhould generate a horfe, the offspring ought not 
to be called a calf, but a colt. [And if a horfe, contrary 
to nature, fhould generate a calf, the offspring ought not 
to be called a colt, but a calf *.] And again, if from a 

man 


* A great part of this fentence within the crotchets is 
omitted in the Greek text of all the printed cditions of Plato; 
and a great part likewife of the preceding fentence is wanting : 
though Ficinus, a$ is evident from his verfion, found the whole 
complete in the manufcript, from which he made his tranflation, 
In the Greek, there is nothing more than, zs Boo; sxyorey Quces 
ATTOG Wage Gucir TEXN wocxer, H mwao wantin, aAa pooyey. Initead 
of which we ought to read, szy Bios tnr0.07 DUSE rwoy TENE wore 
AW MANTECH, QA, Taras, XA tay baros Mage GUT Ten wosyovy & TNA 
KAnTiov, «dra very. But though, without this emendation, the 
psflage is perfec nonfenfe, yet this has not been difcovered by 

C2 any 
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man an offspring not human fhould be produced, the 
progeny, I think, ought not to be called aman. And 
the fame reafoning muft take place refpe&ting trees, and 
all other producing natures. Or does it not appear fo to 
you ? 

Herm. It does. 

Soc. You fpeak well; for take care that I do not frau- 
dulently deceive you. For the fame reafon, therefore, 
the offspring of a king ought to be called a king. But it 
is of no confequence, though the fame thing fhould be 
expreffed in different fyllables, or a letter fhould be added 
or taken away, as long as the effence of the thing poffeffes 
dominion, and manifefts itfelf in the name. 

Herm. What is this which you fay ? 

Soc. Nothing complex. But, as you well know, we 
pronounce the names of the elements, but not the ele- 
ments themfclves, four alone excepted, viz. £ & v, and 
ó & w: and adding other letters, as well to the other 
vowels as to the non-vowels, we form names, which we 
afterwards enunciate. But, as long as we infert the ap- 
parent powcr of the element, it is proper to call the 


any of the verbalifts; a plain proof this, that either they have 
no underftanding, or that they never read this dialogue with a 
view to underftand it. Or, perhaps, they confidered an emen- 
dation of this kind beneath their notice ; for doubtlefs it is not 
to be compared with the remarks with which their works abound ! 
Such as, for inftance, the following obfervation in Fifcher’s 
edition of this dialogue, p. 2, in which we are informed that, 
inftead of cori, “ the Bafil edition has avrey, and this not 
badly :” « Ald. Baf. r. 2e dure, non male.” And this au- 
thor’s edition is replete with remarks no lefs curious, acute, and 
mmportint ! 

name 
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name that which is manifefted to us by the element. As, 
is evident, for inftance, in the letter Bata: for hcre you 
fee that the addition of the n, and the T, and the a, docs 
not hinder the nature of that element from being evinced 
by the whole name, agreeable to the intention of its 
founder; fo well did he know how to give names to 
letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the fame reafoning take place 
refpecting a king? For a king will be produced from a 
king, good from good, and beanty from beauty 3 and in the 
fame manner with relation to every thing elfe, from every 
genus a progeny of the fame kind will be produced, unlefs 
fomething monttrous is generated; and will be called by 
the fame name. But it is poflible to vary thefe names in 
fuch a manner by fyllables, that, to ignorant men, the 
very fame appellations will appear to be different from 
each other. Juft as the medicines of phyficians, when 
varied with colours or fmells, appear to us to be different, 
though they are ftill the fame; but to the phyfician, as 
one who confiders the power of the medicines, they ap- 
pear to be the fame, nor is he at all aftonifhed by the 
additions. In like manner, perhaps, he who is fkilled in 
names fpeculates their power, and is not aftonifhed, if at 
any time a letter fhould be added, or changed, or taken 
away ; or shat, in other all-various letters, the fame power 
of name fhould be found. As in the names Afttyanax 
and Hector, which we have juft fpoken of, they do not 
poflefs any thing of the fame letters, except the ¢, and 
yet, at the fame time, they fignify the fame thing. So 
likewife with refpect to the name apxésons, or a ruler of 
a city, what communication has it in letters with the twa 


C3 preceding 
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preceding names? and yet it has the fame fignification. 
And there are many other words which fignify nothing 
elfe than a king; many which fignify nothing elfe than 
the leader of an army, as ayisy woriuapyos, evmorruos ; and 
likewife many which imply a profeffor of medicine, as 
iatpoxas, and axeciuGpores. And perhaps many other may 
be found, difagreeing indeed in fyllables and letters, but 
in power vocally emitting the fame fignificatton. Does 
this appcar to you to be the cafe, or not ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that to things which fubfift according to na- 
ture, the fame names fhould be afligned ? 

Herm. Perfedtly fo. 

Soc. But that, as often as generations take place con- 
trary to nature, and by this means produce things in the 
form of monfters, as when from a good and pious man 
an impious man is generated, then the offspring ought 
not to be called by the name of his producer; juft as we 
faid before, that if a horfe fhould generate the progeny 
of an ox, the offspring ought not to be called a horfe, but 
an ox? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. When an impious man, therefore, is generated 
from one who is pious, the name of the genus to which 
he belongs muft be aligned him. 

Herm, It mutt fo. 

Soc. Such a fon, therefore, ought not to be called 
either one who is a friend to divinity, or mindful of divi- 
nity, or any thing of this kiad: but he fhould be called 
by that which fignifies the contrary of all this, if names 
ought to poffefs any thing of rectitude. 

Herm. This ought to be the cafe more than any thing, 
Socrates. | Soc, 
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Soc. Juft, Hermogenes, as the name Oreftes appears 
to be properly invented; whether a certain fortune af- 
figned him this name, or fome poet, evincing by this 
appellation his ruftic nature, correfpondent to an inha- 
bitant of mountains. 

Herm. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It appears alfo, that the name of his father fub+ 
fifts according to nature. 

Herm. It does fo. 

Soc. For it feems that Agamemnon was one who con- 
fidered that he ought to labour and patiently endure harde 
fhips, and obtain the end of his defigns through virtue, 
But his ftay before Troy, with fo great an army, evinces 
his patient endurance. That this man, therefore, was 
wonderful, with refpect to perfeverance, is denoted by 
the name Agamemnon. Perhaps alfo Atreus is a proper 
denomination: for his flaughter of Chryfippus, and the 
cruelty which he exercifed towards Thyeftes, evince that 
he was pernicious and noxious. Fis furname, therefore, 
fuffers a {mall degree of declination, and conceals its 
meaning ; fo that the nature of the man is not evident to 
every one: but to thofe who are fkilful in names, the fig- 
nification of Atreus is fufficiently manifeft. For his name 
properly fubfifts throughout, according to the intrepid, 
inexorable, and noxious,—It appears alfo to me, that the 
name given to Pelops was very properly afligned: for this 
name fignifies one who fees things near at hand, and that 
he is worthy of fuch a denomination, 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. Becaufe it is reported of this man, that in the 
flaughter of Myrtilus; he neither provided for any thing, 

C4 nor 
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nor could perceive afar off how great a calamity his 
whole race would be fubject to from this circumftance 5 
but he anly regarded that which was juft before him, and 
which then fubfifted, that is, what was meaas, or near ; 
and this when he defired, by all poffible means, to re- 
ceive Hippodamia in marriage. So that his name was 
derived from wéaas near, and opis fight. Every one alfo 
muft think that the name given to Tantalus was properly. 
and naturally afhgned him, if what is related concerning 
him is true. 

Herm. But what is that relation ? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many unfortunate 
and dire circumftances happened to him, and at laft the 
whole of his country was fubverted; and that, when he 
was dead, a {tone was {ufpended over his head in Hades, 
thefe particulars, as it appears, correfponding with his 
name in a wonderful and artlefs manner: for it is juft as 
if any one fhould be willing to call him raaavratoy, i. e, 
moft miferable, but, at the fame time, defirous to conceal 
this circumftance, fhould call him Tantalus inftead of 
‘Talantatus. And it feems that the fortune of rumour 
caufed him to receive this appellation.—But it appears 
that the name of him who was called his father, is com- 
pofed in an all-beautiful manner, though it is by no 
means eafy to be underftood : for in reality the name of 
Jupiter is, as it were, a difcourfe ; but dividing it into 
two parts, fome of us ufe one part, and fome another, 
for fome call him iva, and fome dia. And thefe parts, 
collected into one, evince the nature of the god; which, 
as we have faid, a name ought to effect: For there is no 
cne who is more the caufe of living, both to us ang every 


thing 
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thing elfe, than he who is the ruler and king of all things*, 
lt happens, therefore, that this god is rightly denomi- 
nated, through whom life is prefent with all living beings ; 
but the name, though one, is diftributed, as I have faid, 
Into two parts, wiz. into dia and @jva. But he who fud- 
denly hears that this god is the fon of Saturn, may per- 


# It is evident from hence, that Jupiter, according to Plato, 
is the Demiurgus, or artificer of the univerfe: for no one can 
be more the caufe of living to all things, than he hy whom the 
world was produced. But if this be the cafe, the artificer of the 
world is not, according to the Platonic theology, the firft caufe : 
for there are other gods fuperior to Jupiter, whofe names Plato, 
as we fhall fhortly fee, etymologizes agreeable to the Orphic 
theology. Indeed, his etymology of Jupiter is evidently derived 
from the following Orphic verfes, which are cited by Joannes 
Diac. Allegor. ad Hefiodi Theog. p. 278. 


Eswy Òn ravrwy wexn Zeus. Ziuc yag edax 
Zuwa t eytvycey °xat Zry AUTO XAQAEOLGI, 
Kai Aia T nds ors òn dice tovloy arsa telyalas. 


Esc de malne dlos munur, Ingu 18 Beclwv te. 


i. e. * Jupiter is the principle of all things. For Jupiter is the 
caufe of the generation of animals: and they call him Zn», and 
Aix alfo, becaufe all things were fabricated ¢hrough him ; and he 
is the one father of all things, of beafts and men.” Here too 
you may obferve that he is called fabricator and futher, which 
are the very epithets given to the Demiurgus of the world by 
Plato, inthe Timzus. In fhort, Jupiter, the artificer of the 
world, fubfifts at the extremity of that order of gads which is 
called vs20, intellectual, as is copioufly and beautifully proved by 
Proclus, in Plat. Theol. lib, 5. And he is likewife celebrated 
by the Chaldaic Theology, as we are informed by Damafcius 
and Pfellus, under two names, dis erezte, twice beyond, 
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haps think it a reproachful affertion: for it is rational to 
believe that Jupiter is the offspring of a certain mighty 
cogitation; for, when Saturn is called xdgos, it does not 
fignify a boy, but the purity and incorruptible nature of 
his intelleé&t*, But, according to report, Saturn is the fon 
of Heaven: and fight direéted to things above is called 
by this name, ovgavizt, from beholding things fituated on 

high. 


* Saturn therefore, according to Plato, ig pure intelle, viz. 
the firl intellectual intellect : for the intelleéts of all the gods 
are pure in the mott tranfcendent degree; and therefore purity 
here muft be characteritlic of fupremacy. Hence Saturn fub- 
fits at the fummit of the intelleCtual order of gods, from whence 
he is received into all the fubfequent divine orders, and into 
every part of the world. But from this definition of Saturn we 
may fee the extreme beauty of that divine fable, in which he is 
faid to devour his children: for this fignifies nothing more than 
the nature of an intelle€tual god, fince every intellect returns into 
itfelf; and confequently its offspring, which are intelle€iual 
conceptions, are, as it were, abforbed in itfelf. 

+ Heaven, which is here characterized by fight, is the heaven 
which Plato fo much ‘celebrates in the Phadrus, and compofes 
that order of gods which is called by the Chaldean oracles solos 
xas yopo; le €. intelligible, and at the fame time intelledual. This 
will be evident from confidering that Plato, in what follows, ad- 
mits with Hefiod, that there are gods fuperior to Aeaven, fuch as 
night, chacs, &c. But as fight correfponds to intelligence, and this 
is the fame with that which is both intelligible and intelledtual; 
and as Saturn is the fummit of the intelleQual order, it is evident 
that Leaven muft compofe the middle order of gods charaéterized 
by intelligence, and that the order above this muft be entirely 
intelligible, Xn confequence of all this, what muft we think of 
their fyftem, who fuppofe Heaven, Saturn and Jupiter, aad in- 

' decd, 
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high. From whence, O Hermogenes, thofe who difcourfe 
on fublime affairs, fay that a pure intelleét is prefent with 
him, and that he is very properly denominated Heaven. 
Indeed, if I did but remember the genealogy of the gods, 
according to Hefiod, and the yet fuperior progenitors of 
thefe which he {peaks of, I fhould not delift from fhewing 
you the rectitude of their appellations, until I had made 
trial of this wifdom, whether it produces gny thing of 
confequence, or not; and whether thofe explanations 
which I have juft now fo fuddenly delivered, though I 
know not from whence, are defective, or true. | 

Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to 
pour forth oracles on a fudden, like thofe who are agi- 
tated by fome infpiring god. 

Soc. And I think indeed, O Hermogenes, that this 
wifdom happened to me through the means of Euthy- 
phron, the fon of Pantius: for I was with him in the 
morning, and liftened to him with great attention. It 
feems therefore, that, being divinely infpired, he has not 
only filled my ears with divine wifdom, but that he has 
alfo arrefted my very foul. It appears therefore to me, 
that we ought to aét in fuch a manner as to make ufe of 
this wifdom to-day, and contemplate what yet remains 


deed all the gods of the ancients, to have been nothing more than 
dead men deified, notwithftanding the above etymologies, and 
the exprefs teftimony cf Plato to the contrary in the Timeus, 
who reprefents the Demiurgus commanding the fubordinate 
gods, after he had produced them, to fabricate men and othcr 
animals? For my own part, I know not which to admire moft, 
the ignorance, the impudence, or the impiety of fuch affertionse 
All that can be faid is, that fuch opinions are truly barbaric, 
modern and Galilean ! i , 

2 concerning 
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concerning the rectitude of names. But to-morrow, if it 
is agreeable to you, we will lay it afide, and purify our- 
felves from it, finding out for this purpofe one who is 
fkilled in expiating things of this kind, whether he is 
{ome one of the priefts, or the fophifts. 

Herm. I affent to this; for I fhall hear, with great 
pleafure, what remains of the difcufhon concerning 
names. 

Soc. It is neceffary to a& in this manner. From 
whence then are you willing we fhould begin our {pecu- 
lation, fince we have infifted upon a certain formula of 
operation; that we may know whether names themfelves 
will teftify for us, that they were not entirely fabricated 
from chance, but contain a certain rectitude of conftruc- 
tion? The names, therefore, of heroes and men may 
perhaps deceive us: for many of thefe fubhft according 
to the f{urnames of their anceftors, and fometimes have 
no correfpondence with the perfons, as we oblerved in 
the beginning of this difputation. But many are added, 
as tokens of tenown, fuch as the profpercus, the faviour, 
the fricad of divinity, and a variety of others of this kind, 
lt appears to me, therefore, that we ought to neglect the 
difcuffion of thefe: but it is probable that we fhall parti- 
cularly find names properly fabricated, about eternal and 
natural beings; for it is moft becoming to ftudy the pofi- 
tion of names in thefe. But, perhaps, fome of thefe are 
eftablifhed by a power more divine than that of men. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak excel. 
Jently well. 

Soc. Will it not therefore be juft, to begin from the 
gads, confidering the reafon why they are properly deno- 
minated gods ? 

Hegm, Jt will be proper, T Soc, 
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Soc. I therefore conjecture as follows :—It appears to 
ine, that the moft ancient of the Greeks, or the firft in- 
habitants of Greece, confidered thofe only as gods, which 
are efteemed fuch at prefent by many of the Barbarians ; 
I mean, the fun and the moon, the earth, the ftars, and 
the heavens. As they therefore perceived ail thefe running 
round in a perpetual courfe, from this nature of running 
they called them gods; but afterwards, underftanding 
that there were others befides thefe, they called all of 
them by the fame name. Was what I fay any fimilitude 
to truth, or not ? s 

Herm. It poffeffes a perfe&t fimilitude. 

Soc. What then fhall we confider after this ? 

Herm. It is evident that we ought to {peculate cone 
cerning demons, heroes, and men. 

Soc. Concerning demons? And truly, Hermogenes, 
this isthe proper method of proceeding. What then are 
we to underftand by the name damon? See whether I 
fay any thing to the purpofe. 

Herm. Only relate what it is. 

Soc. Do you not know who thofe demons are which 
Hefiod {peaks of ? 

Herm. I do not. 

Soc. And are you ignorant that he fays, the golden 


race of meni was firt generated *? 
Herm. 


* The different ages of men which are celebrated by Hefiod, 
in his works and days, are not to be underftood literally, as if 
they once really fubfifted, but only as fignifying, in beautiful 
poctical images, the mutations of human lives from virtue to 
vice, and from vice to virtue. For carth was never peopled with 
men cither wholly virtuous or vicious; fince the good and the 

bad 
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Herm. This I know. 
Soc. He fays therefore, concerning this, ‘ that, after 
this 


bed have always fubfifted together on its furface, and always will 
fubfift. However, in confequence of the different circulations 
of the heavens, there are periods of fertility and fterility, not 
only with refpeét to men, but likewife to brutes and plants. 
Hence places naturally adapted to the nurture of the philofophi- 
tal genius, fuch as Athens and Egypt, will, in periods produc- 
tive of a fertility of fouls, fuch as was formerly the cafe, abound 
@With divine men: but in periods fuch as the prefent, in which 
there is every where a dreadful fterility of fouls, through the ge- 
neral prevalence of a certain mof? irrational and gigantic impiety, 
aA yiş oç NAb Yeyarixn avoriupyiat, aS Proclus elegantly calls the 
eftablifhed religion of his time, in Plat. Polit. p. 369—at fuch 
periods as thefe, Athens and Egypt will no longer be the femi- 
naries of divine fouls, but will be filled with degraded and bare 
barous inhabitants. And fuch, actording to the arcana of an: 
cient philofophy, is the reafon of the prefent general degrada- 
tion of mankind. Not that formerly there were no fuch cha- 
racters as now abound; for this would be abfurd, fince mankind 
always have been, and always will be, upon earth, a mixture of 
good and bad, in which the latter will predominate ; but that 
during the fertile circulations of the heavens, in confequence of 
there being a greater number of men than when a contrary cir- 
culation takes place, men will abound who adorn human nature, 
and who indeed defcend for the benevolent purpofe of leading 
back apoftate fouls to the principles from which they fell. As 
the different ages therefore of Hefiod fignify nothing more than 
the different lives which each individual of the human fpecies 
paffes through ; hence an intellectual life is implied by the golden 
age. For fuch a life is pure, and free from forrow and paffion 3 
and of this impaffivity gold is an image, through its never being 
fubje& to ruft or putrefaction. Such a life; too, is with great 

propriety 
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this racc was concealed by fate, it produced dæmons* de- 
nominated holy, terreftrial, good, expellers of evil, and 
guardians of mortal men.” 

Herm. But what then ? 

Soc. I think, indeed, that he calls it a golden race, 
not 2s naturally compofed from gold, but as being beau- 
tiful and good: but I infer this, from his denominating 
our race an iron one. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. Do you not therefore think, that, if any one of 
the prefent times fhould appear to be good, Hefiod would 
fay, he belonged to the golden race ? 

Herm. It is probable he would. 

Soc. But are the good any other than fuch as are prus 
dent? 

Herm. They are the prudent. 

Soc. On this account therefore, as it appears to me, 
more than any other, he calls them demons, becaufe 
they were prudent and learned (anpoves). And, in our 
ancient tongue, this very name is to be found. Hence 


propriety faid to be under Saturn, becaufe Saturn; as we have a 
little before obferved, is pure intelleé.—But for a larger account 
of this interefting particular, and of the allegorical meaning of 
the different ages celebrated by Hefiod, fee Proclus upon He- 
fiod, p. 39, &c. 

* By dzmons, here, muft not be underftood thofe who are 
effentially fuch, and perpetually fubfift as mediums between gods 
and men, but thofe only who ate fuch xala iow, or according to 
halitude ; or, in other words, the fouls of truly worthy men, 
after their departure from the prefent life: for fuch, till they 
defcend again upon earth, are the benevolent guardians of man- 
kind, in conjun@tion with thofe who are eféntia/ly demons. 


both 
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beth he, and many other poets, fpeak in a becoming 
manner, when they fay that a good man after death will 
receive a mighty defliny and renown, and will become a 
demon, according to the furname of prudence. I there- 
fore aflert the fame, that every geod man is learned and 
fkilful; that he is dæmoniacal, both while living and when 
dead ; and that he is properly denominated a demon. 
Herm. And I alfo, Socrates, feem to myfelf to agree 
with you perfectly in this particular. But what does the 
name Hero* fignify ? 
Soe. 


* Heroes form the laft order of fouls which are the perpetual 
attendants of the gods, and are characterized by a venerable and 
elevated magnanimity ; and, as they are wholly of a reduCtorial 
nature, they are the progeny of Love, through whom they re- 
volve about the firk beauty in harmonic meafures, and with 
ineffable delight. Men, likewife, who in the prefent life knew 
the particular deity from whom they defcended, and who lived 
in a manner‘agreeable to the idiom of their prefiding and parent 
divinity, were called by the ancients, fons of the gods, demigodt, 
and heroes : ice. they were efentially men, but according to habitude, 
xala xoin herocs. But fuch as thefe were divided into two 
claffes ; into thofe who lived according to intelle@ual, and thofe 
who lived according to pra@ical virtue : and the firt fort were 
faid to have a god for their father, and a woman for their mo- 
ther; but the fecond fort, a goddefs for their mother, and a 
man for their father. Not that this was literally the cafe ; but 
nothing more was meant by fuch an affertion, than that thofe 
who lived according to a reduCtorial or intelleCtual life, defcended 
from a deity of the male order, whofe illuminations they co- 
pioufly participated ; and that thofe who lived according to 
practical virtue, defcended from a femaie divinity, fuch a fpecies 


of life being more imbecile and paffive than the former. Bet 
the 
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Soc. This is by no means difficult to underftand; for 
this name is very little different from its original, evincing 
that its generation is derived from love. 

Herm. How is this? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Herm. What then? 

Soc. All of them were doubtlefs generated either from 
the love of a god towards a mortal maid, or from the love 
of a man towards a goddefs. If, therefore, you confider 
this matter according to the ancient Attic tongue, you 
will more clearly underftand the truth of this derivation : 
for it will be evident to you that the word hero is derived 
from love, with a trifling mutation for the fake of the 
name : or you may fay, that this name is deduced from 
their being wife and rhetoricians, fagacious and {killed in 


the mafculine genus, in the gods, implies the caufe of ftable 
power, being identity and converfion; and the feminine, that 
which generates from itfelf all-various progreffions, divifions, 
meafures of life, and prolific powers. I only add, that as the 
names of the gods were not only attributed by the ancients to 
efential demons and heroes, but to men who were fuch according 
to habitude, on account of their fimilitude to a divine nature ; 
we may from hence perceive the true origin of that moft ftupid 
and dire of all modern opinions, that the gods of the ancients 
were nothing but dead men, ignorantly deified by the objects of 
their adoration. Such an opinion indeed, exclufive of its other 
pernicious qualities, is fo great an outrage to the common 
fenfe of the ancients, that it would be difgraceful even to men- 
tion the names of its authors. For, 


O'er fuch as thefe, a race of namelefs things, 
Oblivion fcornful fpreads her dufky wings. 


D dialedtic, 
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dialeĉ&tic, and fufficiently ready in interrogating; for 
Sipe is the fame as to fpeak. Hence, as we juit now 
faid, in the Attic tongue, thofe who are called heroes 
will prove to be certain rhetoricians, interrogators, and 
lovers : fo that the genus of rhetoricians and fophifts is, 
in confequence of this, an heroic tribe. This, indeed, 
is not difficult to underftand ; but rather this refpecting 
men is obfcure, I mean, why they were called avSpwzar, 
men. Can you tell the reafon ? 

Herm. From whence, my worthy friend, fhould I be 
able? And, indeed, if I was by any means capable of 
making this difcovery, I fhould not exert myfelf for this 
purpofe, becaufe I think you will more eafily difcover it 
than I fhall. 

Soc. You appear to me to rely on the infpiration of 
Euthyphron. 

Herm. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And your confidence is proper: for I now feem 
to myfelf to underftand in a knowing and elegant manner; 
and I am afraid, if I do not take care, that I fhall become 
to-day wifer than I ought. But confider what I fay. For 
this, in the firft place, ought to be underftood concerning 
names, that we often add letters, and often take them 
away, while we compofe names, juft as we pleafc ; and, 
befides this, often change the acute fyllables. As when 
we fay Auli @idos, a friend to Jove: for, in order that this 
name may become inftead of a verb to us, we take away 
the other iaz, and, inftead of an acute middle fyllable, 
we pronounce a grave one. But, on the contrary, in 
others we infert letters, and others again we cnunciate 
with a graver accent. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 


Soc. 
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Soc. This therefore, as it appears to me, takes place 
in the name man : for a noun is generated from a verb, 
one letter, a, being taken away, and the end of the word 
becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you meari ? 

Soc. Thus. This name man fignifies that other animals, 
endued with fight, neither confider, nor reafon, nor con- 
template; but man both fees, and at the fame time 
contemplates and reafons upon that which he fecs. 
Hence man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated 
av9pwrro¢, viz. contemplating what he bebolds*. But what 
fhall we inveftigate after this? Shall it be that, the en- 
quiry into which will be very pleafing to me? 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. It appears then to me, that we ought, in the next 
place, to inveftigate concerning foul and body; for we 
call the compofition of foul and body, man. 

Herm. Without doubt. 

Soc. Let us, then, endeavour to divide thefe, in the 
fame manner as the former fubjects of our fpeculation. 
Will you net therefore fay, that we fhould firft of all 
confider the rectitude of this name /ou/, and afterwards of 
the name body ? 

Hero. Certainly. ° 

Soc. That I may fpeak, then, what appears to me on a 
fudden, I think that thofe who afligned this name foul, 
underftood fome fuch thing as this, that whenever this 
nature is prefent with the body, it is the caufe of its life, 


* For every thing receives its definition from its Ayparxis, or 
fummit, which in man is iatellefual reafon; and this is entirely 
of a contemplative nature. 

D2 extending 
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extending to, and refrigerating it with, the power of re- 
fpiration ; but that when the refrigerating power ceafes, 
the body at the fame time is diffolved and perifhes: and 
from hence, as it appears to me, they called it foul (yuxm). 
But, if you pleafe, ftop a little ; for I feem to myfelf to 
perceive fomething more capable of producing perfuafion 
than this, among the followers of Euthyphron : for, as it 
appears to me, they would defpife this etymology, and 
confider it as abfurd. But confider whether the following 
explanation will pleafe you. 

Herm. Only fay what it is. 

Soc. What other nature, except the foul, do you think 
gives life to the whole body, contains, carries, and en- 
ables it to walk about? 

Herm. No other. 

Soc. But what, do you not believe in the doctrine of 
Anaxagoras, that intellect and foul diftribute into order, 
and contain the nature of every thing elfe ? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. It will be highly proper, therefore, to denominate 
that power which carries and contains nature, ¢uctxm: 
but it may more elegantly be called yuxn. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And this latter appellation appears to me to be 
more agreeable to art than the former. 

Herm. For it certainly is fo. 

Soc. But it would truly appear to be ridiculous, if it 
was named according to its compofition. 

Hero. But what {hall we next confider after this ? 

Soc. Shall we {peak concerning body ? 

Herm. By all means. 


Soc. But this name appears to me to deviate in a cer- 
6 tain 
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tain {mall degree from its original: for, according to 
fome, it is the /epulchre of the foul, which they confider 
as buried at prefent; and becaufe whatever the foul fig- 
nifies, it fignifies by the body; fo that on this account it 
is properly called onze, a fepulchre. And indeed the fol- 
lowers of Orpheus appear to me to have eftablifhed this 
name, principally becaufe the foul fuffers in body the pu- 
nifhment of its guilt, and is f{urrounded with this inclofure 
that it may preferve the image of a prifon*. They are of 

opinion, 


* With this doétrine, that the body is the fepulchre of the 
foul, and that the foul fuffers the punifhment of her guilt in 
body, as in a prifon, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans perfectly 
agree. Thus Heraclitus, fpeaking of unembodied fouls: 
Zouypety Tor extivey Saralov, TeSvnnaety de Tev EXE Lay Giov, i. e. “ We 
live their death, and we die their life.’ And Empedocles, 
blaming generation, beautifully fays of her: 


Ex per yze Cay iis vinga ude apaCwr, 
t: The fpecies changing with deftruétion dread, 
She makes the Aving pafs into the dead.” 


And again, lamenting his connection with this corporeal world, 
he pathetically exclaims : 

Kravusx Ti nzb “WXUTe, sdwe coun Sex Xup. 

« For this I weep, for this indulge my woe, 

That e'er my foul fuch novel realms fhould know,” 


Thus too the celebrated Pythagorean Philolaus, in the following 
remarkable paflage in the Doric diale&, preferved by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Stromat. lib. 3, p. 403. Maglugtovlas J xas os 
marcos Senrovyo: Te xas pares, ws die Times Thea, æ exe Ty 
Pupa, currCivrlat, xas vaari tv cwnal tovlw TJænlas, i.e. “The 

D 3 ancient 
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opinion, therefore, that the body fhould retain this ap- 
peliation, cape, till the foul has abfolved the punifhment 
which is her due, and that no other letter ought to be 
added to the name. 

Hero. But it appears to me, Socrates, that enough has 
been faid concerning thefe particulars. But do you think 


ancient theologifts and priefts allo teftify that the foul is united 
with body for the fake of fuffering punifhment ; and that it is 
buried in body, as in a fepulchre.” And laftly, Pythagoras 
himfelf confirms the above doétrine, when he beautifully ob- 
ferves, according to Clemens in the fame book : @avale; srw oxeca 
67 gDerle¢ oproer oxosa de svdor'eg ums, i.e. * Whatever we fee when 
awake is death, and when afleep a dream.” Hence, as I have 
fhewn in my Treatife on the Eleulinian Myfteries, the ancients by 
Hades fignified nothing more than the profound union of the foul 
with the prefent body ; and confequently, that till the foul feparated 
herfelf by philofophy from fuch a ruinous conjundtion, fhe fub- 
filted in Hades even in the prefent life; her punifhment here- 
after being nothing more than a continuation of her ftate upon 
earth, and a tran{migration, as it were, from fleep to fleep, and 
from dream to dream: and this, too, was occultly fignified by 
the fhews of the leffer myfteries, Indeed, any one whofe intel- 
le&tual eye is not perfectly buried in the gloom of fenfe, mult be 
convinced of this from the paflages already adduced. And if 
this be the cafe, as it moft affuredly is, how barbarous and irra- 
tional is the do€trine, which afferts that the foul fhail fuhhh here- 
after in a ftate of blifs, conneted with the prefent body! A 
man might as well think of going to heaven, invefted with his 
ordinary clothing. And as to their fyftem, who talk of the 
fame body being glorified, it puts one in mind of fome fimple 
but wealthy cit, who fhould hope in a future ftate to wear gar- 
ments embroidered with gold ; or, in other words, never to wear 
aay thing but Sunday clothes ! 

we 
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we can fpeak about the names of the gods, in the fame 
manner as we confidered the name of Jupiter, and deter- 
mine the redtitude of their denominations ? 

Soc. By Jupiter, Hermogenes, if we are endued with 
intellect, we fhall confefs that the moft beautiful mode of 
conduct, on this occafion, is fo acknowledge that we know 
nothing either concerning the gods, or the names by 
which they denominate themfelves*: for it is evident that 
they call themfelves by true appellations. But the fecond 
mode of rectitude confifts, I think, in calling the gods by 
thofe names which the law ordains us to invoke them by 
in prayer, whatever the names may be which they rejoice 


* A modern reader will doubtlefs imagine, from this paflage, 
that Plato denied in reality the poffibility of knowing any thing 
concerning divine natures, and particularly if he fhould recol- 
lect the celebrated faying of Socrates, ‘¢ This one thing I 
know, that I know nothing.” But, as Proclus beautifully ob- 
ferves, in his book on providence, Socrates, by fuch an affer- 
tion, meant to infinuate ncthing more than the middle kind of 
condition of human knowledge, which fubfiits between intellect 
and fenfe ; the former poflefting a total knowledge of things, 
becaufe it immediately knows the eflence of being, and the reality 
of being; and the latter neither totally knowing truth, becaufe 
it is ignorant of effence, nor even the nature of fenfible things, 
a knowledge of which is feigned to have a fubfiftence. So that 
the Oracle might well call Socrates the wifeft of men, becaufe he 
knew himfelf to be not truly wife. But who, except a wife 
man, can poflefs fuch a knowledge? For a fool is ignorant that 
he is ignorant ; and no one can truly know the imperfection of 
human knowledge, but he who has arrived at the fummit of hu- 
man wifdom. And after this manner the prefent affertion of 
Piato mult be underftood. 


D4 to 
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to hear; and that we fhould a&t thus, as knowing nothing 
more than this: for the method of invocation which the 
law appoints appears to me to be beautifully eftablifhed. 
If you are willing, therefore, let us enter on this fpecula- 
tion, previoufly, as it were, declaring to the gods that we 
fpeculate nothing concerning their divinities, as we do not 
think ourfelves equal to fuch an undertaking ; but that we 
direct our attention to the opinion entertained by thofe 
men who firft fabricated their names : for this will be the 
means of avoiding their indignation. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak modeftly : 
let us therefore act in this manner. 

Soc. Ought we not, therefore, to begin from Vefta, 
according to law? 

Herm. It is juft that we fhould. 

Soc. What then fhall we fay is to be underftood by this 
name ‘Eria? 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not think it is eafy to difcover 
this. 

Soc. It appears indeed, excellent Hermogenes, that 
thofe who firft eftablifhed names were no defpicable per- 
fons, but men who inveftigated fublime concerns, and were 
employed in continual meditation and ftudy. 

Herm. But what then? 

Soc. It feems to me that the pofition of names was 
owing to fome fuch men as thefe. And indeed, if any 
one confiders foreign names, he will not lefs difcover the 
meaning of each. As with refpect to this which we call 
oiaia, effence, there are fome who call it sia, and others 
again aoia. P In the firft place, therefore, it is rational to 
call the effence of things ‘Eria, according to one of thefe 


names, iria : and becaufe we denominate that which parti- 
cipates 
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cipates of eflence Eria, effence, Vefta may, in confequence 
of this, be properly called “Esia*: for our anceftors were 
accuftomed to call oicia, eflence, icia. Befides, if any 
one confiders the bufinefs of facrifice, he will be led to 
think that this was the opinion of thofe by whom facrifices 
were ordained. For it was proper, that thofe who deno- 
minated the effence of all things ‘Esia (Vefta), fhould fa- 
crifice to Vefta, before all the gods. But thofe who called 
effenee woia, thefe nearly, according to the opinion of He- 
raclitus, confidered all things as perpetually flowing, and 
that nothing had any permanent fubfiftence. The caufe 
therefore, and leader of things, with them, is impulfon : 


* The goddefs Vefla has a manifelt agreement with effence, 
becaufe fhe preferves the being of things in a ftate of purity, 
and contains the fummits of the wholes from which the univerfe 
confifts. For being is the moft ancient of all things, after the 
firt caufe, who is truly fupereffential ; and Earth, which among 
mundane divinities is Vefta, is faid by Plato, in the Timzus, to 
be the moft ancient of all the gods in the heavens. This goddefs 
firtt fubfifts among the diderated arorilos, gods, of whom we have 
already given an account in our notes on the Phædrus, and from 
thence affords to the mundane gods an unpolluted eftablifhment 
in themfelves. Hence every thing which is ftable, immutable, 
and which always fubfifts in the fame manner, defcends to all 
mundane natures from this fuperceleftial Velta. So that, from 
the ftable illuminations which fhe perpetually imparts, the poles 
themfelves, and the axis about which the fpheres revolve, obtain 
and preferve their immovable pofition ; and the earth itfelf ftably 
abides in the middle. For that this is really the cafe with the 
earth, notwithftanding the much celebrated but falfe aftronomi- 
cal fyftem of the moderns, we fhall demonftratively prove in our 


lutrodudtion to the Timzus. 
and 
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and hence they very properly denominated this impelling 
caufe dia. And thus much concerning the opinion of 
thofe who may be confidered as knowing nothing. But, 
after Vefta, it is juft to fpeculate concerning Rhea and 
Saturn, though we have difcuffed the name of Saturn al- 
ready. But perhaps I fay nothing to the purpofe. 

Herm. Why fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. O excellent man, I perceive a certain hive of 
wifdom. 

Herm. But of what kind is it ? 

Soc. It is almoft ridiculous to mention it; and yet I 
think it is capable of producing a certain probability. 

Herm. What probability is this ? 

Soc. I feem to myfelf, to behold Heraclitus formerly 
aflerting fomething wifely concerning Saturn and Rhea, 
and which Homer himfelf alfo afferts. 

Herm. Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Heraclitus then fays, that all things fubfift in a 
yielding condition, and that nothing abides; and aimi- 
lating things to the flowing of a river, he fays, that you 
cannot merge yourfelf twice in the fame ftream. 

Herm. He does fo. 

Soc. Does he therefore appear to you to conceive dif- 
ferently from Heraclitus, who places Rhea and Saturn 
among the progenitors of the other gcds? And do you 
think that Heraclitus afigned both of them, by chance, 
the names of ftreams of water? As therefore Homer * 
calls Ocean the generation of the gods, and Tethys their 
mother, fo E think the fame is aflerted by Hefiod. Like- 
wile Orpheus fays, 


? Iliad 9. 
In 
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In beauteous-flowing marriage firt combin’d 
Ocean, who mingling with his lifter Tethys join’d *, 


Behold, therefore, how all thefe confent with each other 
in their doctrine, and how they all tend towards the opi- 


nion of Heraclitus ! 
HERM. 


* Ocean, according to Proclus, in Tim. lib. 4, is the caufe 
to all fecondary natures, of all motion, whether intellectual, 
animaftic (Y2xx7) or natural. But Tethys is the caufe of all 
the diflinétion and feparation of the ftreams proceeding from the 
Ocean ; conferring on each its proper purity, in the exercife of 
its natural motion. Occean therefore may with great propriety 
be called the generation of the gods, as it is the caufe of their 
progreffions into the univerfe, from their occult fubfiftence in the 
intelligible order. But it is neceffary to obferve, that this mu- 
tual communication of energies among the gods was called by 
ancient theologilts s:po¢ yapos, a facred marriage; concerning 
which Proclus, in the fecond book of his MS. Commentary on 
the Parmenides, admirably remarks as follows: Tavlzyy ds oxy 
xesruvicer, Wole ey sy Tors TLSUNOIS Onwor Stross (o Ssoroyos) xas xxdoves 
vapor Hpas xai Aio; Oupuriv xxs Tns, K poou xaos Peas mole de Twy xalæ- 
ceapa Tpos Ta xpeT w, xai xxzAoucs yapos Alos aat Anprpas. molt ar 
NAb EUW LY TWI z, tsTloyer Tpus TH uPerjrevacy xasi Ayur: Aros xx Kops 
y2zjeov. Eady Tav biwy arai uey now æ. TEO TA Tuswye xosvoyie, 
erro de on Tps Ta mpo avlur gadus Ùt ai mpos ta pila Tavla. Kas 
ùu ThI ELASLS sSeolyla nels yotsy XAI peilayesy ARNO TWI bews ETI TA a” TNV 
Taailzy darhorn: iee. © Theologifts at one time confidzred this 
communion of the gods, in divinities co-ordinate with each 
other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, 
of Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea. But at another time 
they confidered it as fubfilting between fubordinate and fuperior 
divinities; and then they called it the murriage of Jupiter and 

Cercs. 
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Herm. You feem to me, Socrates, to fay fomething to 
the purpofe; but I do not underftand what the name 
Tethys implies. 

Soc. But this nearly implies the fame, and fignifies that 
it is the occult name of a fountain ; for leaping forth, and 
Siraining through, reprefent the image of a fountain. But 
from both thefe names the name Tethys is compofed. 

Herm. This, Socrates, is an elegant explanation. 


Ceres. But at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as 
fubfifting between fuperior and fubordinate divinities; and then 
they called it the marriage of Jupiter ard Proferpine. For, in 
the gods, there is one kind of communion, between fuch as are 
of a co-ordinate nature ; another, between the fubordinate and 
fupreme ; and another again, between the fupreme and fubordi- 
nate. And itis neceflary to underftand the idiom of each, and 
to transfer a conjunction of this kind from the gods, to the com- 
munion of ideas with each other.” And in lib. 1, in Tim. 
P- 16, he obferves: Kas To ty azzy (fupple Sex) elecoss, n ror aros 
Sco» wacscons ovutwyrcdas, AzĜosç av ex Tw» LUgixey AYY) RAI Tæ tI 
aroppnlois Aeyouevory lipur Tapwe : i. e. “ And that the fame goddefs 
is conjoined with other gods, or the fame god with many god- 
deffes, may be collected from the myftic difcourfes, and thofe 
marriages which are called, in the myflerics, Sacred Afarriages.”” 
Thus far the divine Proclus; from the firt of which admirable 
pafiages the reader may perceive how adultery and rapes are to 
be underftood, when applied to the gods; and that they mean 
nothing more than a communication of divine energies, either 
between a fuperior and fubordinate, or a fubordinate and fupe- 
rior divinity. For none, but a perfon of the moft fimple under- 
ftanding, would ever fuppofe that the ancient theological poets 
believed there was any fuch thing as marriage or adultery among 
the gods, according to the litera! meaning of the words. 


Soc. 
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Soc. What then fhall we next confder ? Jupiter we 
have already fpoken of. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Let us therefore fpeak of his brothers, Neptune 
and Pluto, and that other name by which Pluto is called. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. He, therefore, who firft called Neptune zrocsidav, 
appears to me to have given him this name from the na- 
ture of the fea, reftraining his courfe when he walks, and 
not permitting him to proceed any farther, as if it became 
a bond to his feet. He therefore denominated the ruler 
of this power rcoedav, as mocidecpov ovla, viz. having a fet- 
tered foot*. But the z perhaps was added for the fake of 

elegance. 


* The firk fubfiftence of Neptune is in the fupermundane 
order of gods, and in the centre of the demiurgic triad of that 
order. Hence, from his central fubfiftence, and which confe- 
quently is wholly of a vital nature, he may be confidered as not 
only unfolding all life, and calling it into progreffion, but as 
likewife perpetually conneting it in union and confent. From 
this divinity therefore, containing in himfelf the caufe by which 
all things are bound and conneéted, he may be fymbolically faid 
to be fettered ; which implies nothing more than a comprehenfion 
of thofe demiurgic reafons which are the caufes of union to all 
generated natures. As the foot, too, isa very proper fymbol of 
progreffion, and progreffion of life, there is a remarkable beauty 
and propriety in reprefenting this god as having a fettered foot= 
But, according to the arcana of the ancient theology, this 
divinity governs the whole planetary fyftem, gives perfection to 
its revolving orbs, and fills them with vigorous, various, and 
divine motions. He likewife prefides over the middle elements ; 
and, throughout the whole of generation, irriguous caves, earth- 
quakes, and hollow places, are fubjeét to his imperatorial fway. 

Hence 
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elegance. But perhaps this was not the meaning of its 
founder, but two aa were originally placed inftead of v; 
fignifying 


Hence fouls living in generation are faid to be under the dominion 
of this god; and hence the reafon why Ulyffes is reprefented by 
Homer as continually purfued by the anger of Neptune. As 
life too correfponds to intelligence, for all life is knowledge, 
hence the proptiety of defcribing him as knowing a multitude of 
things. But farther, according to Proclus on the Timaus, 
Juftice was faid, by ancient theologifts, to be diffufed through, 
and rule over all things, from the middle throne of the Sun. 
And the fame author informs us, that Juflice prefides over the 
planetary {pheres, and confequently is the fame with Neptune. 
Hence, fince all the deities of the planets fubfift in the Sun, and 
proceed from him, through the vivific power fupplied by Neptune, 
we fhall fee the reafon why the planets are defcribed, by Martianus 
Capella, as fo many rivers of different colours; and why he gives 
the following reprefentation of the Sun: ‘ Ibi quandam navim, 
totius natura curfibus diverfa cupiditate modcrantem, cunctaque 


flammarum congeftione plenifimam, beatis circumactam merci- 
bus confpicatur. Cui nautæ feptem germani, tamen fuique 
confimiles præfidebart. In prora, felix forma depi&a leonis in 
arbore, crocodili in extimo videbatur. In eadem vero rate fons 
quidam lucis æthereæ, archanifque fluoribus manans, in totius 
mundi lumina fundebatur.”” For here the Ship reprefents the 
Sun, confidered as fupermundane : for, according to this cha- 
raéteriflic, the Sun contains in his eflence all the mundane gods. 
But the feven kindred failors reprefent the feven planets, among 
which the Sun, cunfidered as mundane, mult be ranked: and 
the fountain of ethereal light in the thip may be confidered as 
the fame with Neptune, as the preceding obfervations evince. 
Hence too we may collect the reafon why the Egyptians repre- 
fented the river Nile by the image of a fun, with water flowing 
from its mouth: forthe feven ftreams of this river have an evi- 

dent 


fignifying that this god knows a multitude of things . 
And perhaps likewife he was denominated ceiwy, i. e 

fhaking, from cttw, to fhake, to which wand} were added. 

But Pluto was fo called from the donation of zacvros, wealth, 
becaufe riches are dug out of the bowels of the earth. But 

by the appellation aidns, the multitude appear to me to con- 

ceive the fame as asidés, i.e. obfcure and dark; and that, 

being terrified at this name, they call him Pluto. 

Herm. But what is your opinion, Socrates, about this 
affair ? 

Soc. It appears to me, that men have abundantly erred 
concerning the power of this god, and that they are afraid 
of him without occafion : for their fear arifes from hence ; 
becaufe, when any one of us dies, he abides for ever in 
Hades; and becaufe the foul departs to this god, divefted 


dent agreement with the feven planetary fpheres, the former 
proceeding from the Nile ina manner perfectly analogous to the 
defluxions of the planets from the fun. And laftly, this explains 
why Apollo, in the Orphic hymns, is called Mipir’, or Memphian, 
from Memphis, the old capital city of Egypt; for it is a com- 
pound of the Flebrew* words Maim, or Mem, Phe Efb, which 
mean the vifage of fire and waters, that is, of waters ifuing from 
the vifage of the Sun—From the preceding obfervations, the 
reafon is obvious why Zu/fice was celebrated, by a certain ancient 
poet, as having a golden eye, xzvete opua, according to the in- 
formation of Athenxus (Deipno. lib. 14) 3 and why, accord- 
ing to the farne author (lib.8), Memefis was fabled, by a Cyprian 
poct, to be changed into a filh. 


* It muft ever te remembered, by the Platonic reader, that the Hebrew 
dialect is the fame with the Phenician, as is proved by Selden (in Syntag. de 
Diis). And the Phenicians, according to Julian, were well filled in divine 
Conceras. 


of 
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of the body. But both the empire of this god, and his 
name, and every other particular refpeéting him, appear 
to me to tend to one and the fame thing. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. I will tell you how this affair appears to me. 
Anfwer me, therefore, Which of thefe is the ftronger 
bond to an animal, fo as to caufe its detention, neceflity, 
or defire ? 

Herm. Defire, Socrates, is by far the moft prevalent. 

Soc. Do you not think that many would fly from 
Hades, unlefs it held thofe who dwell there by the 
ftrongeft bond ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them therefore, as it appears, by a certain 
defire; fince it binds them with the greateft bond, and 
not with neceflity. 

Hero. It appears fo. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, many defires ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, with the greateft of all 
defires, if it binds them with the greateft of bonds. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Is there then any greater defire, than that which 
is produccd when any one, by affociating with another, 
thinks that, through his means, he fhall become a better 
man ? 

Herm. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is not any. 

Soc. On this account, Hermogenes, we fhould fay, 
that no one is willing to return from thence hither, not 
even the Syrens themfelves; but that both they, and all 
others, are inchantcd by the beautiful difcourfes of Pluto. 
And hence it follows that this god is a perfcét fophift ; 

that 
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that he greatly benefits thofe who dwell with him; and 
that he poffeffes fuch great affluence as enables him to 
fupply us with thofe mighty advantages which we enjoy t 
and from hence he is called Pluto. But does he not alfo 
appear to you to be a philofopher, and one endued with 
excellent prudence and defign, from his being unwilling 
to aflociate with men invefted with bodies, but then only 
admits them to familiar converfe with him, when their 
fouls are purified from all the evils and defires which fubfitt 
about the body? For this divinity confidered, that he 
fhould be able to detain fouls, if he bound them with the 
defire belonging to virtue ; but that, while they poffefs 
the confternation and furious infanity of body, even his 
father Saturn would not be able to detain them with him, 
in thofe bonds with which he is faid to be bound. 

Herm. You feem, Socrates, to fpeak fomething to the 
purpote. 

Soc. We ought then, O Hermogenes, by no means to 
denominate aiðns from deidis, dark and invifible, but much 
rather from a knowledge of all beautiful things*: and 

from 


* The firk fubfiftence of Pluto, as well as that of Neptune, 
is among the fupermundane gods, and in the demiurgic triad, 
of which he is the extremity. But his firft allotment and diftri- 
bution is according to the whole univerfe ; in which diftribution 
he perpetually adminifters the divifions of all mundane forms, 
and converts all things to himfelf. But his fecond diftribution 
is into the parts of the univerfe; and in this he governs the fub- 
lunary region, and perfects intellectually the terreftrial world. 
His third progreffion is into that which is generated ; and in 
this he adminifters, by his providence, the earth, and all which 
it contains, and is on this account called terreftrial Jupiter. 
But his fourth diftribution is into places under the earth, which, 

E together 
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from hence this god was called by the fabricator of name$ 
adn. 

Herm. Be it fo. But what fhall we fay concerning 
the names Ceres, Juno, Apollo, Minerva, Vulcan, Mars, 
and thofe of the other gods ? 

Soc. It appears that Ceres was fo called from the do- 
nation of aliment, being, as it were, ddovca pring, or 
a beflowing mother*. But Juno, from being lovely, on 
account of the love which Jupiter is faid to have enter- 
tained for her+. Perhaps alfo the founder of this name, 

{peculating 


together with the various ftreams of water which they contain, 
Tartarus, and the places in which fouls are judged, are fubject 
to his providentialcommand. Hence fouls, which after generae 
tion are purified and punifhed, and either wander under the 
earth for athoufand years, or again return to their principle, are 
faid to live under Pluto. And laftly, his fifth diftribution is 
into the weitern centre of the univerfe, fince the weit is allied to 
earth, on account of its being noéturnal, and the caufe of ob- 
fcur:ty and darknefs. Hence, from the preceding account of 
Pluto, fince he bounds the fupermundane demiurgic triad, and 
is therefore intelleGtual, the reafon is obvious why Plato charac- 
terizes him azcording to a knowledge of all beautiful things ; for 
the beautiful firft fubfitts in intelleé. 

* The firft fubfiftence of Ceres is among the intelleGtual gods, 
where, confidered as united with Saturn, fhe was called by an- 
cient theologifts Rhea, and as producing Jupiter, Ceres. She 
is therefore of a vivific nature, and confequently produces and 
diftributes. But the character of diftribution particularly belongs 
to her, according to her mundane fubfiftence ; fince fhe is the 
divinity of the planet Saturn, and it is the province of Saturn to 
d:flritute all things intellectually. 

+ Juno, fo far as fhe is filled with the whole of Venus, contains 
în herfelf a power of illuminating all intelle€tual life with the 

{plendour 
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fpeculating things on high, denominated the air tga; 
and, for the fake of concealment; placed the beginning 
at the end. And this you will be convinced of, if you 
frequently pronounce the name of Juno. With refpect 
to the names @s¢pegarta, or Proferpiné, and Apollo, many 
are terrified at them, through unfkilfulnefs as it appears 
in the rectitude of names. And indeed, changing the 
firt of thefe names, they confider gepsegom; and this 
appears to them as fomething terrible and dire. But the 
other name, ¢«fpe¢atta, fignifies that this goddefs is wife : 
for that which is able to,touch upon, handle, and purfue 
things which are borne along, will be wifdom. ‘This 
goddefs therefore may, with great propriety, be named 
gepemapa, or fomething of this kind, on account of her 
wifdom, and conta of that which is borne along*: and 

hence 


fplendour of beauty. And hence, from her intimate communion 
with that goddefs, fhe is very properly chara€terized by Plato as 
lovely. But her agreement with Venus is fufficiently evident, 
from her being celebrated as the goddefs who prefides over mar- 
riage; which employment was likewife afcribed by the ancients 
to Venus. 

* Proferpine firft fubfifts in the middle of the vivific fuper- 
mundane triad, which confits of Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva. 
Hence, confidered according to her fupermundane eftablifhment, 
fhe fublifts together with Jupiter, and in conjunétion with him 
produces Bacchus, the artificer of divifible natures. But, con- 
fidered according to her mundane fubfiftence, fhe is faid (on 
account of her proceffion to the laft of things) to be ravifhed by 
Pluto, and to animate the extremities of the univerfe, thefe 
being fubjeCt to the empire of Pluto. ‘ But Proferpine (fays 
Proclus, in Plat. Theol. p. 371) is conjoined paternally with 
Jupiter prior to the world, and with Pluto in the world, accorde 

E2 ing 
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hence the wife ations, or Piuto, affociates with her, becaufe 
of thefe characteriitics of her nature. But men of the 
prefent times neglect this name, valuing good pronuncia- 
tion more than truth; and on this account they call her 
geppigatra. In like manner with refpeét to Apollo, 
many, as I faid before, are terrified at this name of the 
god, as if it fignified fomething dire. Or are you igno- 
rant that this is the cafe ? 

Herm. I am not; and you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is beautifully 
eftablifhed, with refpect to the power of the god. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what appears to me in 
this affair: for there is no other one name which can more 
harmonize with the four powers of this god, becaufe it 
touches upon them all, and evinces, in a certain refpect, 
his harmonic, prophetic, medicinal, and arrow-darting fkill*. 

HERM. 


ing to the beneficent will of her father. And fhe is at one time 
faid to have been inceftuoufly violated by Jupiter, and at another 
to have been ravifhed by Pluto, that firft and laft fabrications 
may participate of viviic procreation.” According to the fame 
author too, in the fame admirable work, p. 373, the epithet of 
wifdom affigned to this goddefs by Plato, in the prefent place, 
evinces her agreement with Minerva: and this correfpondence is 
likewife fhewn by her contact of things in progreffion ; fince 
nothing but wifdom can arreft their flowing nature, and fubject 
it to order and bound. But her name being terrible and dire 
to the multitude, is a fymbol of the power which fhe contains, 
exempt from the univerfality of things, and which, on this ac» 

count, isto the many unapparent and unknown. 
* For a full and beautiful account of thefe four powers of the 
fun, and his nature in general, let the Platonic reader attend to 
the 
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Herm. Tell me, then; for you feem to me to {peak of 
this name as fomething prodigious. 


Soc. 


the following obfervations, extra€ted from Proclus, on Plato's 
theology, and on the Timæus; and from the emperor Julian’s 
oration to this glorious luminary of theworld. To atruly mo- 
dern reader, indeed, it will doubilefs appear alofurd in the ex- 
treme, to call the fun a god; for fuch regard only his wifble 
orb, which is nothing more than the vehicle (deified as much as 
is poffible to body) of an intelle€tual and divine nature. One 
fhould think, however, that reafoning from analogy might con- 
wince even a carelefs obferver, that a body fo, tranfcendently 
g'orious and beneficent, muf be fomething fuperior to a mere 
inanimate mafs of matter. For if fuch vile bodies, as are daily 
feen moving on the furface of the earth, are endued with life, 
(bodies whofe utility to the univerfe is fo comparatively {mal!), 
what ought we to think of the body of the fun! Surely, that its 
life is infinitely fuperior, not only to that of brutes, but even to 
that of man: for unlefs we allow, that as body is to body, fo is 
foul to foul, we deftroy all the order of things, and mutt fuppcfe 
that the artificer of the world acted unwifely, and even abfurdly, 
in its fabrication. And from hence the reader may perceive 
how neceflarily impiety is conneéted with unbelief in ancient 
theology. But to begin with our account of the powers and 
properties of this mighty ruler of the world :— 

The fontal fun fubfitts in Jupit#, the perfect artificer of the 
world, who produced the hypoltafis of the fun from his own 
effence. Through the folar fountain contained in his effence, the 
Deraiurzus gencrates folar powers in the principles of the univerfe, 
and a triad of folar gods, through which all things are unfolded 
into light, and are perfeéted and replenifhed with intelle@ual 
goods ; through the firt of thefe folar monads participating une 
polluted light and intelligible harmony ; but from the other two, 
cficacious power, vigour, and demiurgic perfcétion. The fun 
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Soc. This name then is well harmonized as to its coms 
pofition, as belonging to an harmonical god : for, in the 


firt 


fubfifts in the moft beautiful proportion to the good: for as the 
{plendour proceeding from the good is the light of intelligible na- 
tures; fo that proceeding from Apollo is the light of the intel- 
leGtual world ; and that which emanates from the apparent fun 
is the light of the fentible world. And beth the fun and Apollo 
are analogous to the good; but fenfible light and intellectual 
truth are analogous to fupereffential light. But though Apollo 
and the fun fubfift in wonderful union with cach other, yet they 
likewife inherit a proper diftinétion and diverfity of nature. 
Hence, by poets infpired by Phcebus, the different generative 
caufes of the two are celebrated, and the fountains are diftin- 
guifhed from which their hypoftafis is derived. At the fame 
time they are defcribed as clofely united with each other, and 
are celebrated with each other’s mutual appellations: for the 
{furr vehemently rejoices to be celebrated as Apollo; and Apollo, 
when he is invoked as the fun, benignantly imparts the fplendid 
light of truth. It is the illuftrious property of Apollo to colle& 
multitude into one, to comprehend number in one, and from 
one to produce many natures; to convolve in himfelf, through 
intelle€tual fimplicity, all the variety of fecondary natures; and, 
through one hyparxis, to colle& into one multiform effences and 
powers. This god, through a fimplicity exempt from multi- 
tude, imparts to fecondary natures prophetic truth; for that 
which is fimple is the fame with that which is true: but through 
his liberated cffence he imparts a purifying, unpolluted, and pre- 
ferving power : and his emiffion of arrows is the fymbol of his 
deftroying every thing inordinate, wandering, and immoderate 
in the world. But Ais revolution is the fymbol of the harmonic 
motion of the univerfe, colle€ting all things into union and con- 
fent. And thefe four powers of the god may be accommo- 
dated to the three folar monads, which he contains. The firit 

monad, 
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firt place, do not purgations and purifications, both ac~ 
cording to medicine and prophecy, and likewife the opc- 
rations 


monad *, therefore, of this god is enunciative of truth, and of 
the intellectual light which fubfifts occultly in the gods. But 
the fecond + is deftru€tive of every thing wandering and con- 
fufed : but the third ¢ caufes all things to fubfift in fymmmetry 
and familiarity with each other, through harmonic reafons. And 
the unpolluted and moft pure caufe, which he comprehends in 
himfelf, obtains the principality, illuminating all things with 
perfection and power, according to nature, and banifhing every 
thing contrary to thefe. 

Hence, of the folar triad, the firt monad unfolds intelleétual 
light, enunciates it to all fecondary natures, fills all things with 
univerfal truth, and converts them to the intelleé& of the gods ; 
which employment is afcribed to the prophetic power of Apollo, 
who produces into light the truth contained in divine natures, 
and perfects that which is unknown in the fecondary orders of 
things. But the fecond and third monads are the caufes of ef- 
ficacious vigour, demiurgic cffeétion in the univerfe, and perfec& 
energy, according to which thefe monads adorn every fenfible 
nature, and exterminate every thing indefinite and inordinate in 
the world. 

And one monad is analogous to mufical fabrication, and to 
the harmonic providence of natures which are moved. But the 
fecond is analagous to that which is deftrudtive of all confufion, 
and of that perturbation which is contrary to form, and the or- 
derly difpofition of the univerfe. But the third monad, which 
fupplies all things with an abundant communion of beauty, and 
extends true beatitude to all things, bounds the folar principles, 
and guards its triple progreffion. Ina fimilar manner, likewife, 
jt illuminates progreffions with a perfe&t and intellectual meafure 


* i e Mercury. + Venus. t Apollo. 
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rations of pharmacy, and the Juftrations, wafhings and 
{prinklings employed by the divining art, all tend to this 
one 


of a bleffed life, by thofe purifying and pzonian powers of the 
king Apollo, which obtain an analogous principality in the fun. 
—The fun is allotted a fupermundane order in the world, an 
unbegotten fupremacy among generated forms, and an intellec- 
tual dignity among fenfible natures. Hence he has a twofold 
Progreffion, one in conjunction with the other mundane gods, 
but the other exempt from them, fupernatural and unknown. 
For the Demiurgus, according to Plato in the Timzus, en- 
kindled in the folar fphere a light unlike the fplendour of the 
other planets, producing it from his own effence, extending to 
mundane natures, as it were from certain fecret recefles, a fymbol 
of intellectual eflences, and exhibiting to the univerfe the arcane 
nature of the fupermundane gods. Hencc, when the fun firft 
arofe, he aftonifhed the mundane gods, all of whom were de- 
firous of dancing round him, and being replenifhed with his 
light. The fun, too, governs the twofold co-ordinations of 
the world, which co-ordinations are denominated hands, by 
thofe who are fkilled in divine concerns, becaufe they are effec- 
tive, motive, and demiurgic of the univerfe. But they are c^n- 
fidered as twofold; one the right hand, but the other the left. 
As the fun, by hiscorporeal heat, draws all corporeal natures 
upwards from the earth, raifing them, and cauling them to ve- 
getate by his admirable warmth ; fo, by a fecret, incorporeal, 
and divine nature refident in his rays, he much more attracts 
and elevates fortunate fouls to his divinity. He was called by 
the Chaldeans, the feven-rayed god: and light, of which he is 
the fountain, is nothing more than the fincere energy of an in- 
tclle& perfe&ly pure, illuminating in its proper habitation the 
middle region of the heavens: and from this exalted fituation 
fcattering its light, it fills all the celeftial orbs with powerful 
vigour, and illuminates the univerfe with divine aad incorruptible 
light. The 
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one point, viz. the rendering man pure, both in body 
and foul? 
Herm. Entirely fo. 
Soc. 


The fun is faid to be the progeny of Hyperion and Thea; 
fignifying by this that he is the legitimate progeny of the 
fupereminent god, and that he is of a nature truly divine. This 
god comprehends, in limited meafures, the regions of generation, 
and confers perpetuity on its nature. Hence, exciting a nature 
of this kind with a fure and meafured motion, he raifes and invi- 
gorates it as he approaches, and diminifhes and deftroys it as he 
recedes: or rather, he vivifies it by his progrefs, moving, and 
pouring into generation the rivers of life. The fun is the uni- 
fying medium of the apparent and mundane gods, and of the 
intelligible gods who furround the good. So far as the fun con- 
tains in himfelf the principles of the moft beautiful intell-@uual 
temperament, he becomes Apollo, the leader of the Mufes; 
but fo far as he accomplifhes the elegant order of the whole of 
life, he generates Efculapius in the world, whom at the fame 
time he comprehended in himfelf prior to the world: and he 
generates Bacchus, through his containing the caufe of a partial 
effence and divifible energy. The fun, too, is the caufe of that 
better condition of being belonging to angels, demons, heroes, 
and partial divine fouls, who perpetually abide in the reafon of 
their exemplar and idea, without merging themfelves in the 
darknefs of body. As the fun quadruply divides the three 
worlds, viz. the empyrean, the xthereal, and the material, 
on account of the communion of the zodiac with each; fo he 
again divides the zodiac into twelve powers of gods, and each 
of thefe into three others: fo that thirty-fix are produced in the 
whole. Hence atriple benefit of the Graces is conferred on us 
from thofe circles, which the god quadruply dividing, produces, 
through this divifion, a quadripartite beauty and elegance of 
{cafons and times. Monimus and Azizus, viz. Mercury and 


Mars, 
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Soc. Will not then the purifying god, who wa/bes and 
frees us from evils of this kind, be Apollo ? 


Herm. Perfectly fo. 
Soc. 


Mars, are the attendants of the fun, in conjun@tion with whom 
they diffufe a variety of goods on the earth. The fun loofens 
fouls from the bands of a corporeal nature, reduces them to the 
kindred effence of divinity, and affigns them the fubtle and firm 
texture of divine fpiendour, as a vehicle in which they may fafely 
defcend to tl:e realms of generation. And laftly, the fun being 
fupermundane, emits the fountains of light ; for, among fuper- 
mundane natures, there is a folar world, and total light: and 
this light is a monad prior to the empyrean, 2thereal, and 
material worlds. 

I only add, that it appears, from the laft chapter of the 4th 
bock of Proclus on Plato’s Theology, that the celebrated feven 
worlds of the Chaldzans are to be diftributed as follows: One 
empyrean ; three ethereal, fituated above the inerratic {phere ; 
and three material, confifting of the incrratic fphere, the feven 
planets, and the fublunary region. For, after obferving, that 
of the comprehending triad of gods, one is fiery or empyrean, 
another athereal, and another material, he enquires why the 
gods called Teletarchs, or fources of initiation, are diftributed 
together with the comprehending gods? To which he replies, 
t Becaufe the firft, on account of his poffeffing the extremities, 
governs, like a charioteer, the wing of fire. But the fecond, 
comprehending the beginning, middle and end, perfects xther, 
which is itfelf triple. And the third, comprehending, accord- 
ing to one union, around, right-lined and mixed figure, perfects 
unfigured and formlefs matter: by a round figure, forming that 
which is inerratic, and the fir matter: but, by a mixed figure, 
that which is erratic, and the fecond matter; for there (that is, 
among the planets) circumvolution fublifts: aud by a right-lined 
figure, a nature under the moon, and ultimate matter.” From 

this 
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Soc. According, therefore, tothe folutions and wath- 
ings which he affords, as being the phyfician of fuch-like 
things, he will be properly called amoavwy, or the liberator 5 
but according to his prophetic power and truth, he may 
be moft properly called &maóv, or fimple, as he is denomi- 
nated by the Theffalians ; fince fimplicity is the fame with 
trufh; for all the Theffalians call this god the fimple. But, 
on account of his perpetually prevailing might in the 
jaculation of arrows, he may be called dei Caaawv, that iss 
perpetually darting. But with refpe€&t to his harmonic 
power, it is proper to take notice, that æ often fignifies 
the fame as together, as in the words axdrouSes, a follower, 


this paflage, it is evident that both Patricius and Stanley were 
miftaken, in conceiving the meaning of the account given by 
Pfellus (in his fummary expofition of the Affyrian Dogmata) 
of thefe feven worlds; which, when properly underftood, per- 
feétly correfponds with that of Proclus, as the fullowing citation 
evinces : Erra oe Gace xo pous COux sK0U5. Eum veoy tue xxi Tpelove 
xai Tete peb aulor aiBegions : trul TEES UARIOU:, TO @TAXYC) TO TATA 
PWPAEVOYy Næs TO UTTO TEAHMY, viz. “ They affert that there are 
feven corporeal worlds ; one empyrean, and the firt; after this, 
three zthereal worlds; and laft of all, three material, the iner- 
ratic fphere, the planetary fyftem, and the fublunary region.” 
But Patricius and Stanley conceived the paflage, as if the three 
zthereal and three material worlds were diftributed by the Ay- 
rians into the inerratic fphere, the planets, and the fublunary 
world. Itis likewife worthy of obfervation, that the Aflyrians, 
as we are informed by Julian in his Hymn to the Sun, conf- 
dered that luminary as moving beyond the inerratic fpherc, ia 
the middle of thefe feven worlds; fo that the fun, in confe- 
quence of this dogma, muft revolve in the laf of the xthereal 
worlds. 


and 
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and axoiks, a wife. So likewife in the name of this god, 
a and aoanois fignify the revolution fubsfling together «vith, 
and about the heavens, which they denominate the pole ; 
and the harmony fubjfling in fang, which they call fym- 
phony. Becaufe all thefe, according to the affertions of 
thofe who are fkilled in mufic and aftronomy, revolve 
together with a certain harmony. But this god prefides 
over harmony, ouowoawy, i. c. converting all thefe together, 
both among gods and men. As, therefore, we call 
GsoxeacuSes and ouoxosls, i. e. going together, and lying toge- 
ther, axoroubos and axoilis, changing o into æ, fo likewife we 
denominate Apollo as porov, inferting at the fame time 
another a; becaufe otherwife it would have been fynoni- 
mous with a difhcult name. And this many of the pre- 
fent time fufpecting, through not rightly perceiving the 
power of this name, they are terrified at it, as if it figni- 
fied a certain corruption. But in reality this name, as 
we juft now obferved, is fo compofed, that it touchcs 
upon all the powers of the god, viz. his fmplicty, perpe- 
tual jaculation, purifying, and joint-revolving nature.—But 
the name of the Mufes, and univerfully that of Mufic, 
was derived, as it feems, from gacSai, to enquire, and 
from inveftigation and philofophy. But amè, i. e. Latona, 
was derived from the mildnefs of this goddefs, becaufe 
fhe is éSeanuov, viz. willing to comply with the requefts 
of her fuppliants. Perhaps, too, they denominate her as 
2 ftrangcer ; for many call her an%w: and this name an9 
they feem to have afhgned her, becaufe her manners are 
nor rough, but gentle and mild. But agleus, ¢. e. Diana, 
appears to fignify integrity and modefty, through her de- 
fire of virginity. Perhaps alfo the founder of her name 


fo 


fo called her, 2s being fkilful in virtue*. And it is not 
likewife improbable, that, from her hating the copu- 
lation of man and woman, or through fome one, or all 
of thefe, the inftitutor of her name thus denominated the 
goddefs. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning Dionyfius 
and Venus ? 

Soc. You enquire about great things, O fon of Hip- 
ponicus. But the mode of nomination, belonging to 
thefe divinities, is both ferious and jocofe. Afk therefore 
others, about the ferious mode; but nothing hinders us 
from relating the jocofe: for thefe deities are lovers of 
joking and fport. Dionyfius, therefore, is the giver of 
wine, and may be jocofely called ddoiveu. But vives, wine, 
may be moft juftly denominated oicvevs, becaufe it is ac- 
cuitcmed to deprive thofe of intellect who poffeffed it 
before +. But, with refpect to Venus, it is not proper 

` to 


* We have before obferved, that Diana firit fubfifts in the 
fpermundane vivific triad : and her being characterized accord- 
ing to virtue, in tuis place, evidently fhews her agreement with 
Minerva, the third monad of that triad, who is the firft pro- 
ducing caule of all virtues. This goddcfs, according to her 
mundane fubfiftence, is, as is well known, the divinity of the 
moon ; from whence, fays Proclus (in Plat, Polit. p. 353), the 
benigaantly leads into light the reafons of nature, and is on this 
account called Phofpher, or light-bearer. He adds, that the 
moon was called by the Thracians, Bendis. 

+ Dionyfius, or Bacchus, is the mundane intellect, and the 
monad of the Titans, or mundane gods. This deity is faid, in 
divine fables, to have been torn in pieces by the Titans, becaufe 
the mundane foul, which participates of this divinity, and is on 
this account intellectual, is participated by the mundane gods, 

2 and 
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to contradiét Hefiod, but to allow that fhe was 
called 


and through them diftributed into every part of the univerfe. 
But the following beautiful account of this deity by Olympio- 
dorus, in his MS. Commentary on the Phedo, will, I doubt not, 
be highly acceptable to the Platonic reader: Exagatieras % zo 
x booy tsd0¢ EV TY YEVETES, [rvs Ot Tileeywy o Aiowoor.—Kar exiGcurny 
Èe Tag Heze, dioTs ximnotwg tPogos n Sro¢ xas apoodou® dio xes cuvexas tp 
sn Izo sEaviryosy oulny xas dseyogss Tov Asx iis Dievorey Tov divlepwr* 
RX YivETEWS AAOS Qoos tsiy o Asovusosg, doTi xas Cung xxi THALUIn sg. 
Cuns psy yaf ePogacy emeidn zæs tne Yeverew;, TAEUN dr dich sIovcias o 
Oos Toren, xas Tigh Try TiAtvlny dz evovciasixvlegos Yorba, ws naos 
° Tap Ouray Iocxhoç, perux:s yeyorwg TEJI TH OAE TE Tye Texywe 
Siav, xas iny xwpocizvaricda: Qari tw ATu. thy uer nwrewdrey 
oraiyvov ovcar Tou Giou® Trp OF Trew, wap dix Ta Taba, xas Tyr Tarulis 
BK Ap% KLAW Ob NWLIKOS TOG THR YIKS EYLZA.UTIVy WE pN Grossing 
evci», AEvyorles os xder Tavla meos Toy Atovuroy. xeparvos de tovlos: o Zeuss 
Tou xfearvoy anAuvylos THY TiS poni. Tp YEE EBs TH Arw xswOUpEstte 
ex.spePes ouy avons 0s tavloy. ie e. *© The form of that which is 
univerfal is plucked off, torn in pieces, and fcattered into genera- 
tion: and Dionyfius isthe monad of the Titans. But his lace- 
ration is faid to take place through the itratagems of Juno, be- 
caule this goddefs is the infpective guardian of motion and pro- 
greflion: and, on this account, in the Iliad the perpetually 
roufes and excites Jupiter to providential energies about fecon- 
dary concerns. And, in another refpe&t, Dionyfius is the in- 
{peftive guardian of generation, becaufe he prefides over life and 
death : for he is the guardian of life becaule of generation ; 
but of death, becaufe wine produces an enthufiaflic energy. 
And we become more enthufiaflic at the period of diffolution, 
as Proclus evinces agrecable to Homer; for he became prophetic 
at the time of his death. They likewife affert, that tragedy and 
comedy are referred to Dionyfius; comedy, indeed, as being the 
play or joke of life ; but tragedy, on account of the paffions and 

death, 
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Called dgpoditn, through her generation from aeis, 
foam *. 

Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you 
ought not to neglect the inveftigation of Minerva, Vulcan 
and Mars. 


death, which it reprefents. Comedians, therefore, do not pro- 
perly denominate tragedians, as if they were not Dionyfiacal, 
afferting at the fame time that nothing tragical belongs to Dio- 
nyfius. But Jupiter hurled his thunder at the Titans; the 
thunder fignifying a converfion on high: for fire naturally af- 
cends. And hence Jupiter by this means converts the Titans 
to himfelf.””—Thus far the excellent Olympiodorus ; from which 
admirable paflage the reader may fee the reafon of Plato’s affert- 
ing, that the mode of nomination belonging to this divinity is both 
Serious and jocofe. 

* As Venus firft fubfifts in the reductorial triad of the fuper- 
mundane geds, her production from the foam of the genitals of 
heaven may occultly fignify her proceeding into apparent fubfilt- 
ence from that order of gods, which we have before mentioned, 
and which is called sonlog xæ sarpo, intelligible, and at the fame time 
intellectual ; and likewife from the prolific and fplendid power of 
this order, which the foam fecretly implies. But, according to 
the fable, Venus rofe from this foam while it was floating on 
the fea ; and this doubtlefs implies her progreffion from Neptune, 
the centre of the demiurgic triad of this order. The nomination 
too, of Venus, may be faid to be /erious, confidered according 
to her fupermundane fubfiflence ; and fhe may be faid to de a 
lover of joking and fport, confidered according to her mundane 
eftablifhment ; for to all fenfible natures fhe communicates an 
exuberant energy, and eminently contains in herfelf the caufe of 
the gladnefs, and, as it were, mirth of all mundane concerns, 
through the illuminations of beauty which fhe perpetually pours 
into every part of the univerfe. 


SOC. 
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Soc. For fuch a neglect is, indeed, by no means be- 
coming. 

Herm. Certainly not. 

Soc. One of the names of Minerva, therefore, it is by 
no means difficult to expiain. 

Herm. Which do you mean? 

Soc. Do we not call her Pallas ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. This name, therefore, we muft confider as de- 
rived from leaping in armour ; and in fo doing, we fhall, 
as it appears to me, think properly : for to elevate onefelf, 
or fomething elfe, either from the earth or in the hands, 
is denominated by us zo vibrate and be vibrated, and tø 
dance and be made to dance. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. The goddefs, therefore, is on this account called 
Pallas. 


Herm. And very properly fo. But how will you exe 
plain her other name ? 

Soc. Do you mean that of Athena? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. This name, my friend, is of grcater moment ; 
for the ancients appear to have confidered Athena in the 
fame manner as thofe of the prefent day, who are fxilled 
in the interpretation of Homer : for many of thefe explain 
the poct as fignifying, by Athena, inéellec? and cogitation. 
And he who inftituted names feems to have underftood 
fome fuch thing as this about the goddefs, or rather 
fomething yet greater, exprefling, by this means, the 
intelligence of the goddefs, as if he had faid that fhe is 
Geoven, or deifte intelligence, employing after a foreign mode 
a initcad of n, and taking away 1 and ¢, ‘Though perhaps 

this 
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this was not the cafe, but he called her dcovon, as under- 
ftanding divine concerns in a manner fuperior to all 
others. Nor will it be foreign from the purpofe to fay 
that he was willing to call her #9ovon, as being intelligence 
in manners*. But either the original founder of this 

name, 


* This whole account of Minerva is perfectly agreeable to the 
moft myftic theology concerning this goddefs, as will be evident 
from the following obfervations. In the firit place, one of her 
names, Pallas, fignifying to vibrate and dance, evidently alludes 
to her agreement with the Curetes, of the progreffions of which 
order fhe is the monad, or proximately exempt producing caufe. 
For the Curetes, as is well known, are reprefented as dancing 
in armour; the armour being a fymbol of guardian power, 
through which, fays Proclus, the Curetes contain the wholes of 
the univerfe, guard them fo as to be exempt from fecondary 
natures, and defend them eltablifhed in themfelves; but the 
dancing, fignifying their perpetually preferving the whole pro- 
greffions of a divine life, according to one divine bound, and 
fuitaining them exempt from the incurfions of matter. But the 
firk fubfiltence of Minerva, confidered as the fummit, or, as it 
were, flower of the Curetes, is in the intelle€tual order of gods, 
of which Jupiter, the artificer of the world, is the extremity : 
and, in this order, fhe is celebrated as the divinely pure heptad. 
But as Procius, in Tim. p. çt and 52, beautifully unfolds the 
nature of this goddefs, and this in perfe& agreement with the 
prefent account of Plato, I fhail prcfent the following tranflation 
of it to the reader. 

« [n the father and demiurgus of the world many orders of 
unical gods appear ; fuch as guardian, demiurgic, reduétorial, 
connective, and perfective of works, But the one pure and 
untamed deity of the firft intelle&tual unities in the demiurgus, 
according to which he abides in an uninclining and immutable 
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name, or certain perfons who came after him, by pro- 
ducing it into fomething which they thought more beau- 


tiful, denominated her Athena. 
Herm. 


ftate, through which all things proceeding from him participate 
of immutable power, and by which he underftands all things, 
and has a fubfiftence feparate and folitary from wholes ;—this di- 
vinity all theologifts have denominated Minerva: for fhe was, 
indeed, produced from the fummit of her father, and abiding 
in him, becomes a feparate and immaterial demiurgic intelli- 
gence. Hence Socrates, in the Cratylus, celebrates her as 
Stovor, or knowing divine concerns. But this goddefs, when con- 
fidered as elevating all things, in conjunction with other divini- 
ties, to one demiurgus, and ordering and difpofing the univerfe 
together with her father ;—according to the former of thefe 
employments, fhe is called the philofophic godde/s ; but, according 
to the latter, philopolemic, or a lover of contention. For, confi- 
dered as unifically conneéting all paternal wifdom, fhe is philofo- 
phic; but, confidered as uniformly adminiflering all contrariety, 
fhe is very properly called philupolemiz. Hence Orpheus, fpeak- 
ing concerning her generation, fays “ that Jupiter produced 
her from his head, fhining with armour fimilar to a biazen 
flower.” But, fince it is requifite that fhe fhould proceed into 
the fecond and third orders, hence in the Coric order (that is, 
among the firt Curctes) fhe appears according to the unpolluted 
heptad ; but the generates from herfelf every virtue and all re- 
dutorial powers, and illuminates fecondary natures with intellect 
and an unpolluted life : and hence fhe is called xep tploynns, or 
a virgin born from the head of Jupiter. But the is allotted this 
virgin-like and pure nature from her Mincrval idiom. Add too, 
that fhe appears among the Jiderated gods with intelleCtual and 
demiurgic light, uniting the lusar order, and cauling it to be. 
pure with refpe& to generation. Belides this, fhe appears both 

in 
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Herm. But what will you fay concerning Vulcan ? 

Soc. Do you enquire concerning the noble arbiter of 
light ? 

Herm. So it appears. 

Soc. This divinity, therefore, being gairos, luminous, 
and attracting to himfelf ñ, is called ngairos, or the arbiter 


of light £ 
HERM. 


in the heavens and in the fublunary region, and every where ex- 
tends this her twofold power ; or, rather, fhe diftributes a caufe 
to both, according to the united benefit which fhe imparts. 
For fometimes the feverity of her nature is intellectual, and her 
feparate wifdom pure and unmixed with refpe&t to fecondary 
natures; and the one idiom of her Minerval providence extends 
to the loweft orders: for where there is a fimilitude among par- 
tial fouls to her divinity, fhe imparts an admirable wifdom, and 
exhibits an invincible ftrength. But why fhould I fpeak con- 
cerning her Curetic, demoniacal, or divine orders, together 
with fuch as are mundane, liberated, and ruling ? For all things 
receive the twofold idioms of this goddefs as from a fountain. 
And laftly, this goddefs extends to fouls, Olympian and reduéto- 
rial benefits, exterminates gigantic and generation-producing 
phantafms, excites in us pure and unperverted conceptions con- 
cerning all the gods, and diffufes a divine light from the recefles 
of her nature.” 

* Light, according to Proclus, and I think according to 
truth, is an immaterial body, wiz. a body confifling of matter fo 
refined, that, when compared with terrene matter, it may be 
juftly called immaterial: and Vulcan is the artificer of every 
thing fenfible and corporeal. Hence this deity, when confidered 
as the fabricator of light, may with great propriety be called 
the arbiter of light. For, fince he is the producing caufe of all 
body, and light is the firt and moft exalted body, the definition 
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Herm. It appears fo, unlefs you think it requires fome 
other explanation. 

Soc. But, that it may not appear otherwife to me, 
enquire concerning Mars. 

Herm. I enquire then. 

Soc. If you pleafe, then, the name of Mars fhall be de- 
rived from to apoevy mafculine, and to avdgetov bold. But 
if you are willing that he fhould be called Mars, from his 
hard and inconvertible nature*, the whole of which is 

deno- 


of his nature ought to take place from the moft illuftrious of his 
works. But this deity firit fubfifts in the demiurgic triad of the 
liberated gods, and from thence proceeds to the extremity of 
things. He is fabled to be lame, becaufe (fays Proclus, in Tim. 
p- 44) he is the artificer of things lat in the progreffions of 
being, for fuch are bodies ; and becaufe thefe are unable to proceed 
into any other order. He is likewife faid to haye been hurled from 
heaven to earth, becaufe he extends his fabrication through 
the whole of a fenfible effence. And he is reprefented as fabri- 
cating from brafs, becaufe he is the artificer of refifting folids. 
Hence he prepares for the gods their apparent receptacles, fills 
all his fabrications with corporeal life, and adorns and compre- 
hends the refitting and fluggifh nature of matter with the fuper- 
vening irradiations of forms; but, in order to accomplifh this, 
he requires the affiftance of Venus, who illuminates all things 
with harmony and union. 

* The charaéter of hard and refifling, which is here given to 
Mars, is fymbolical of his nature, which (fays Proclus, in Plat. 
Repub. p. 388) perpetually feparates and nourifhee, and con- 
ftantly excites the contrarieties of the univerfe, that the world 
may exiit perfect and entire from all its parts. But this deity 
requires the affittance of Venus, that he may infert order and 
harmony iuto things contrary and difcordant. He firk fubfitts 

ia 
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denominated appa, this alfo will perfectly agree with the 
properties of the warlike god. 

Hern. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Let us therefore difmifs our inveftigations con- 
cerning the names of the gods, as I am afraid to difcourfe 
about them. But urge me to any thing elfe you pleafe, 
that you may fee the quality of the horfes of Euthyphron. 

Herm. I will confent to what you fay, if you will only 
fuffer me to afk you concerning Hermes ; for Cratylus 
fays that I am not Hermogenes. Let us endeavour, then, 
to behold the meaning of the name Hermes, that we may 
know whether he fays any thing to the purpofe. 

Soc. This name feems to pertain to difcourfe, and to 
imply that this god is an interpreter and a meffenger, one 
who fleals, and is fraudulent in difcourfey and who meddles 
with merchandife*: and the whole of this fubfifts’ about 
the power of diicourfe. As, therefore, we faid before, 
Tò fpei is the ule of fpeech : and of this Homer frequently 
fays, éuncaro, i.e. he deliberated about it. This name, 
therefore, is compofed both from zo Speak and to deliberate ; 
juft as if the inftitutor of the name had authoritatively 
addrefled us as follows: ‘It is juft, O men, that you 
fhould call that divinity, who makes fpeech the object of 
his care and deliberation, Eipéuns.” Eut we of the prefent 
times, thinking to give elegance to the name, denominate 
him ‘Epuns Hermes. But Iris likewife is fo called, from 
To eipew to fpeak, becaufe the is a meffenger. 


in the defenfive triad of the berated gods, and from thence pro- 
ceeds into different parts of the world. 


* For an account of Hermes, fee my Notes to the Phe- 
druse 
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Herm. By Jupiter, then, Cratylus appears to me to 
have fpokén well, in denying that I am Hermogenes ; 
becaufe I am by no means an excellent artift of difcourfe. 

Soc. It is likewife probable, my friend, that Pan is the 
bipartite fon of Hermes. 

Herm. But why? 

Soc. You know that fpeech fignifies the all; that it 
circulates and rolls perpetually ; and that it is twofold, 
true and falfe. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which is true in fpeech, 
fmooth and divine, and dwelling on high in the gods; 
but that which is falfe, a downward inhabitant, dwelling 
in the multitude of mankind, and, befides this, rough 
and tragic ? Yor in fpeech of this kind, the greater part 
of fables, and the falfitics about a tragic life, fubfift. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. With great propricty, therefore, be who indicates 
every thing, and perpetually rolls, is wav aimcaos, the bi- 
form fon of Hermes; who in his upper parts is fmooth, 
but in his lower parts rough and goat-formed : and Pan 
is either fpeech, or the brother of {peech, fince he is the 
fon of Hermes. But it is by no means wonderful that 
brother fhould be fimilar to brother. However, as I juft 
now faid, O blefled man! let us leave thefe inveftigations 
pf the gods. 

Herm. Gods of this kind, if you pleafe, Socrates, we 
will omit*; but what fhould hinder you from difcufling 

the 


* It is plain, from this pdffage, that Plato acknowledged 
gods fuperior to thofe of a mundane idiom ; for that he is ferious 
1 the prefent inflance, muft be evident to the moft carelefs 

obferverg 
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the names of fuch divinities as the fun and moon, ftars 
and earth, æther and air, fire and water, the feafons and 
the year? 

Soc. You aflign me an arduous tafk ; yet at the fame 
time, if it will oblige you, I am willing to comply. 

Herm. It will fo, indeed. 

Soc. What therefore do you wifh we fhould firft invef- 
tigate? Or thall we, agreeable to the order in which you 
mentioned thefe, begin with the fun ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It feems, then, that this would become more ma- 
nifeft, if any one fhould.ufe the.Doric appellation : for 
the Dorians call the fun auev. He will therefore be anos, 
from his colleting men into one, when he. rifes; and 
likewife, from his always revolving about the earth. ‘To 
which we may add, that this name beiongs to him, becaufe 
he varies, in his circulation, the productions of the earth. 
But rò moize, and aioativ, have one and the fame mean- 
ing. 

Herm. But what will you fay of ceaivm, or the moon ? 

Soc. This name feems to prefs upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. Becaufe it feems to manifeft fomething of a more 


obferver, from his etymologies being every where agreeable to 
the Orphic theology, which was the eftablithed religion of his 
country. And, if he had not been a believer in this theology, 
why fhould he etymologize in agreement with it, and at the 
fame time profefs to be filled with religious dread on the occa- 
fion? Similar to this, he obferves, in the Philebus, * that the 
fear which he poffefles concerning the proper names of the gods, 
furpaffes the greateft dread to which the foul is on any occafion 
fubject.”” 
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ancient date, which he lately revived, when he faid that 
the moon derives her light from the fun. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. Léaas is the fame with gas, light. 

Hero. Certainly. 

Soc. But this light about the moon is perpetually séov 
and éwov, new and old, if what the Anaxagorics fay is 
true: for, perpetually revolving in a circle, it perpetually 
renews this light ; but the light of the former month bee 
comes old. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But many call the moon ctdavaias. 

Herm. They do fo. 

Soc. But, becaufe it perpetually poffeffes new and old 
fplendour, it may be more juftly called cerneweoaua; but it 
is now concifely denominated ceravaia. 

Herm. This name, Socrates, is Dithyrambic. But 
what will you fay of month and the ftars ? 

Soc. Meins, or month, may be properly fo called, from 
peiovrSai, to be diminifbed ; but the ftars appear to derive 
their appellation from aspaz%, corrufcation. But aspamn 
is denominated from dzas dvaspéper, i.e. converting to it- 
felf the fight; but now, for the fake of elegance, it is 
called aspazn. 

Herm. But what is your opinion concerning fire and 
water ? 

Soc. I am in doubt with refpe&t to fire; and it appears, 
that either the Mufe of Euthyphron deferts me, or that 
this word is moft extremely difficult to explain. Behold 
then the artifice which I employ, in all {uch things as 
caufe me to doubt. 

Herm. What is it? 

Soo. 
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Soc. I will tell you. Anfwer me, therefore: Do you 
know on what account mup, fire, is fo called ? 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not. 

Soc. But confider what I fufpe& concerning it: for I 
think that the Greeks, efpecially fuch as dwelt under the 
dominion of the Barbarians, received many of their names 
from the Barbarians. 

Herm. But what then ? 

Soc. If any one, therefore, fhould inveftigate the pro- 
priety of thefe names according to the Greek tongue, and 
not according to that language to which the name belongs, 
he would certainly be involved in doubt. 

Hero. It is likely he would. 

Soc. Confider, then, whether this name, mp, is not 
of Barbaric origin: for it is by no means eafy to adapt 
this to the Greek tongue; and it is manifeft that the 
Phrygians thus denominate fire, with a certain trifling de- 
viation; as likewife that wwe water, xwas dogs, and 
many other names, are indebted to them for their origin. 

Herm. They are fo. 

Soc. It is not proper, therefore, to ufe violence with 
thefe words, ince no one can fay any thing to the pur- 
pofe about them. On this account, therefore, I fhall re- 
ject the explanation of sip fire, and udwe water. But 
air, O Hermogenes! is fo called, becaufe it elevates 
things from the carth ; or becaufe it always flows; or be- 
caufe, from its flowing, fpirit is produced: for the poets 
call fpirits antrai winds. Perhaps, therefore, it is called 
aug, as if implying a flcwing /pirit, or a flowing blaft of wind. 
But ! confider xther as deriving its appellation from always 
running in a flowing progreffion, about the air; and on this 
account it may be called aedeng. But yñ, or earth, will 
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more plainly fignify its meaning, if any one denominates 
it yaia. Yor yaia may be properly called yewnleya, the 
producer, as Homer fays; for he calls yeyaaos, yeyems9asy 
or that which ts produced in itfelf. 

Herm. Let it be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveftigate after 
this ? 

Herm. The feafons, Socrates, and the year. 

Soc. But wpat, thatis, the hours, muft be pronounced 
sn the Attic tongue, as that which is more ancient, if you 
wifh to know the probable meaning of this word. For 
they are dpa, on account of their bounding the winter 
and fummer, as likewife winds and proper occafrons fub- 
fervient to the fruits of the earth. And hence, becaufe 
they bound, o¢iovcas, they are moft juftly called dpa. But 
uauiog and Etos the year, appear to be one and the fame : 
for that which, at ftated periods, educes into light the 
productions of the earth, and explores them in itfelf, is 
tke year, And as in the foregoing part of our difcourfe 
we gave a twofold diftribution to the name of Jupiter, 
and aflerted that he was by fome called ¢yva, and by 
others dia; folikewife, with refpedt to the yeas, it is called 
by fome éinavtos, becaufe it explores iN ITSELF 3 but Eros, 
becaufe it explores. But the entire reafon of its denomi- 
nation is becaufe it explores things in itfelf; fo that two 
names are generated, ¿navies and éros, from one reafon. 

Herm. But now, Socrates, you have certainly pro- 
ceeded to a great length. 

Soc. I feem, indeed, ta have purfued wifdom to a con- 
fiderable diftance. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Perhaps you will urge me ftill further. 

HIER Ms 
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Herm. But, after this fpecies of enquiry, I would mot 
gladly contemplate the reĉtitude of thofe beautiful names 
concerning virtue, fuch as gpowoiç prudence, civeais cogi- 
tation, dixz:ozum equity, and all the reft of this kind. 

Soc. You raife up, my friend, no defpicable genus of 
names. But however, fince I have put on the lion’s fkin, 
I ought not to fly through fear, but to inveftigate pru- 
dence and intelligence, confideration and fcience, and all 
the other beautiful names which you fpeak of. 

Herm. We ought by no means to defift till this is 
accomplifhed. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog, I feem to myfelf not to 
prophefy badly, about what I underftand at prefent, that 
thofe ancient men who eftablifhed names, experienced that 
which happens to many wife men of the prefent times 3 
for, by their intenfe inveftigation concerning the manner 
in which things fubfift, they became giddy, far beyond 
the re(t of mankind, and, afterwards, things themfelves 
appeared to them to {tagger and fluQuate. But they did 
not confider their inward giddinefg as the caufe of this 
opinion, but the outward natural flu€tuation of things; 
for they imagined that nothing was ftable and firm, but 
that all things flowed and were continually hurried along, 
and were full of a!l-various agitation and generation. I 
fpeak this, as what I conceive refpecting the names which 
we have juft now mentioned. 

Heem. How is this, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that thefe names 
were eftablifhed as belonging to things born along, flow- 
ing, and in continual generation. 

Herm. Ido not entirely perceive this. 

Soc. And, in the firt place, the firt name which 

we 
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we mentioned entirely pertains to fomething of this 
kind. 
ERM. Which is that ? 

Soc. Prudence, or Qgomoig: for it is the intelligence of 
local motion and fluxion. It may alfo imply the advan- 
tage of local motion; fo that it is plainly converfant with’ 
agitation. But if you will, y#un, or confideration, per- 
fectly fignifies the infpection and agitation of begetting: 
for tò vwuay is the fame as tò oxoméiv, to fpeculate. Again, 
vénos, or intelligence, if you pleafe, is rë vis isis, or the 
defire of that which is new: but that things are new, fig- 
nifies that they perpetually fubfift in becoming to be. 
Hence, that the foul defires things of this kind, is indi- 
cated by him who eftablifhed this name veceors : for it was 
‘not at firft called vonois, but two z€ ought to be fubftituted 
inftead of ñ, fo as to produce vedas. But temperance 
fignifies the fafety of that prudence which we have juft 
now confidered: and fcience, indeed, implies that the 
foul docs not difdain to follow things hurried along with 
Jocs] motion ; and that fhe neither leaves them behind, 
nor goes before them. On which account, by inferting 
z, it ought to be called ézisnuimns. But cuveoig appears to 
be, as it were, a fylogifm. But when cunévas is faid to 
take place, the fame thing happens, in every refpect, as 
when any one is faid éxisacSa, to know: for cuvevs al- 
ferts that the foul follows along with things in their pro- 
grefions; but wifdom fignifies the touching upon local 
motion. This, however, is more obfcure and foreign 
from us. But it is neceflary to recollect from the poets, 
that when they with to exprefs any thing which accedes 
on a fudden, they fay évdn, it rufhed forth : and the name 
of a certain illuitrious Lacedemonian was Lous, i. €, one 

who 
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who rufbes forward ; for thus the Lacedemonians denomi- 
nate a fwift impulfe. Wifdom, therefore, fignifies the 
contaét of this local motion, as if things were continually 
agitated and hurried along. But ró ayaéov, the good, 
fignifies that which excites admiration, in the nature of 
every thing: for, fince all things fubfift in continual pro- 
grefhon, in fome fwiftnefs, and in others flownefs, pres 
vails. Every thing, therefore, is not fwift, but there is 
fomething in every thing which is admirable. Hence the 
name taya%y is the fame with tò ayasov, the admirable. 
—But, with refpeét to the name equity, we may eafily 
conjecture that it is derived from the intelligence of that 
which is juft: but the fignification of the juf itfelf, is 
difficult to determine ; for it appears that the multitude 
agree thus far to what we have faid, but that what fol- 
lows is a fubje€&t of doubt. For, indeed, fuch as think 
' that the univerfe fubfifts in progreflion, confider the 
greateft part of it to be of fuch a nature that it does no- 
thing elfe than yield to impulfion ; that, on this account, 
fomething pervades through every thing, from which all 
generated natures are produced ; and that this pervading 
nature is the fwifteft and moft attenuated of all things: 
for it would not be able to pafs through every thing, un- 
lefs it was the moft attenuated, fo that nothing can ftop 
its progreffion ; and the fwifteft, fo that it may ufe other 
things as if in an abiding condition with refpect to itfelf. 
Becaufe, therefore, it governs all other things dicidy, i. e. 
by pervading through them, it is properly called dixcioy, 
receiving the power of the x for the fake of elegant enun- 
ciation. And thus far the multitude agree with us, con- 
cerning the meaning of ro dixatov, the jufl. But I, O Her- 
mogenes! as being afliduous in my enquiries about this 
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affairs have inveftigated all thefe particulars, and have 
difcovered in the azopprila, or facred myfteries, that the juft 
is the fame with canfe. For that through which a thing 3s 
generated, is the caufe of that thing: and a certain per- 
fon faid, that it was on this account properly denomi- 
nated ro Cixatov. But, notwithftanding this information, 
I do not the lefs ceafe to enquire, O beft of men! what 
the jufl is, if it is the fame with caufe. 1 feem, therefore, 
mow to enquire farther than is becoming, and to pafs, as 
it is faid, beyond the trench ; for they will fay that I have 
fufficiently interrogated and heard, and will endeavour, 
through being defirous to fatisfy me, to give different 
folutions of the difficulty, and will no longer harmonize 
in their opinions. For a certain perfon fays that the fun 
is the jufl, becaufe the fun alone, by his pervading and 
heating power, governs all things. But when, rejoicing 
in this information, I related it to a certain perfon, as if 
I had heard fomething beautiful and exceilent, he laughed 
at me when I told it him, and aiked me; if I thought 
that there was no longer anv thing juft in men after fun- 
fet? Upon my enquiring, thereforc, what the jufl was, 
according to him, he faid it was fire. But this is by no 
means eafy to underftand. But another perfon faid, it 
was not fire, but the heat which fubfifted in fire. Ano- 
ther again faid, that all thefe opinions were ridiculous, 
but that ze juf was that intelle&t which Anaxagores 
fpeaks of ; for he faid that this was an unreftrained go- 
vernor, and that it was mingled with nothing, but that it 
adorned all things, pervading through all things. Dut in 
thefe explanations, my friend, I find myfelf expofed to 
greater doubts than before I endeavoured to learn what 
juitice is. But, that we may return to that for the fake 
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of which we entered on this difputation, this name ap- 
pears to be attributed to equity, for the reafons which we 
have affigned. 

_Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard 
thefe particulars fomewhere, and not to have ‘fabricated 
them yourfelf. 

Soc. But what do you fay refpe€ting my other expla« 
nations ? 
Herm. That this is not entirely the cafe with them. 

Soc. Attentively hear then ; for perhaps I may deceive 
you in what remains, by {peaking as if I had not heard. 
—What then remains for us, after equity? I think we 
have not yet difcuffed fortitude: for injuftice is evidently 
a real hindrance to the pervading power; but fortitude 
fiynifies that it derived its appellation from contention, 
or battle. But contention in a thing, if it flows, is no- 
thing elfe than a contrary fluxion. If any one, therefore, 
takes away the 3 from this name àvðiæ fortitude, the 
name apia, which remains, will interpret its employment, 
Hence it is evident that a fluxion, contrary to every fux- 
ion, is not fortitude, but that only which flows contrary 
to the jufl; for otherwife fortitude would not be laudable. 
In like manner ro aggev, that is, the male nature, and 
amg man, are derived from a fimilar origin, that is, 
from aww pon, or a fizqing upwards. But the name woman 
appears to me to imply degetting ; and the name for the 
female nature feems to be fo called from the pap or breatft. 
But the pap or breat, O Hermogenes! feems to derive 
its appellation from caufing to germinate and fhoot forth, 
like things which are irrigated. : 

Iferm. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word Sana, to flourith, appears to me 

to 
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to reprefent the increafe of youth, becaufe it takes place 
fwiftly and fuddenly : and this is imitated by the founder 
of the name, who compofed it from Sev fo run, and 
&rzcSat to leap. But do you not perceive that I am born, 
as it were, beyond my courfe, fince I have met with 
words plain and eafy ? But many things yet remain, which 
appear to be worthy of inveftigation. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. And one of thefe is, that we fhould confider the 
meaning of the word art. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does not this word téxyn, then, fignify ixovin, or 
the habit of intellec?, taking away for this purpofe t, and 
inferting o o between x and v, and between v and »? 

Herm. And this in a very far-fetched manner, So- 
crates. 

Soc. But do you not know, bleffed man! that fuch 
names as were firt eftablifhed, are now overwhelmed 
through the ftudious of tragic difcourfe; who, for the 
fake of elegant enunciation, add and take away ‘letters ; 
and who entirely pervert them, partly through ornament, 
and partly through time ? For, in the word xatcrrpw a 
mirror, does not the addition of the põ appear to you ab- 
furd ? But fuch alterations as thefe are, I think, made by 
thofe who care nothing for truth, but are folicitous about 
the elegant conformation of the mouth: fo that thefe 
men, having added many things to the firt names, at 
length rendered it impoffible for any one to apprehend 
the meaning of a name; as in the name Sphynx, which 
they call cgiyyé inftead of opi, and fo in many others. 

Herm. This is indeed the cafe, Socrates. 


Soc. Indeed, if it hould be allowed for every one to 
add 
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add to, and take away from names, juft as he pleafed, 
this would certainly be a great licence; and any one 
might adapt every name to every thing. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. ‘the truth indeed. But I think that you, who 
are a wife prefident, ought to preferve and guard the moe 
derate and the probable. 

Herm. I with I could. 

Soc. And I alfo, O Hermogenes, with the fame in coti- 
junction with you. But you fhould not, O demoniacal 
man, demand a difcufhon vehemently exact, left you per- 
fectly exhauft my force: for I fhall afcend to the fummit 
of what I have faid, when, after art, I have confidered 
artifice or frill. For unxavh, or artifice, feems to me to 
fignify the completion of a thing in a very high degree. 
It is compofed therefore from ynxos, length, and aves, to 
finifh a thing completely. But, as I juft now faid, it is 
proper to afcend to the fummit of our difcourfe, and to 
enquire the fignification of the names virtue and vice.— 
One of thefe, therefore, I have not yet difcovered; but 
the other appears to me to be manifeft, for it harmonizes 
with all that has been faid before : for, in confequence of 
every thing fubfifting in progrefhon, whatever paffes on 
badly will be depravity; but this, when it iubfifts in the 
foul, badly acceding to her concerns, then moft emi- 
nently poifeffes the appellation of the whole of depravity. 
But it appears to me, that the faulty mode of progreffion 
is manifeft in timidity, which we have not yet difcuffed ; 
though it is proper to confider it, after fortitude. And 
we likewife feem to have omitted many other names. 
Timidity therefore fignifies, that the bond of the foul is 

Jircng : for the word vehement implies a certain ftrength. 
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And hence the moft vehement and greare% bond of the 
foul, will be timidity : juft as want is an evil; and every 
thing as it appears, which is an impediment to pafling on 
and progrefhon. Paffing on badly, therefore, feems to 
evince a detention and hindrance of progreflion: and 
when the foul is thus affefted, fhe then becomes full of 
evil, But if the name vicc, is applicable to fuch things as 
thefe, the contrary of this will bo virtue; fignifying, in 
the firft place, facility of progreiiion; and, in the next 
place, that the flowing of a good foul ought to be perpe- 
tually loofened and free. And hence, that which always 
flows unreftrained and without impediment, may, as it 
appears, very properly receive this denomination, @eppntn. 
Perhaps alfo, fome one may call it aipetn, becaufe this 
habit is the moft eligible of all. Perhaps, too, you will 
fay that I feign; but I affert, that if the preceding name 
vice is properly eftablifhed, the fame may be faid of the 
name virtue. 

Herm. But what is the meaning of ro xaxiy, evil, 
through which you explained many things in the word 
depravity. ? 

Soc. It appears to me, by Jupiter, to imply fomething 
prodigious, and difficult to collect. I introduce therefore 
to this alfo the artifice mentioned above. 

Herm. What is that ? 

Soc. To affert that this name is fomething Barbaric. 

Herm. Aad, in fo doing, you appear to me to fpeak 
properly. But, if you think fit, we will omit thefe, and 
endeavour to confider the rectitude of compofition in the 
names, the beautiful, and the bafe. 

Soc. The bafe, then, feems to me to evince its fignificas 
tion plainly, and to correfpond with the preceding expla- 
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nations: for he who eftablifhed names appears to me, 
throughout, to have reviled that which hinders and de- 
tains the flowing of things; and that he now afligned the 
name asioxoppow to that which always detains a flowing 
progreffion. But, at prefent, they call it collectively airxpor. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning the beau- 
tiful ? 

Soc. This is more difficult to underftand, though they 
fay that the a, in this word, is produced only.for the fake 
of harmony and length. 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. It appears that this appellation is the furname of 
ecgitation. 

Hera. How do you prove this ? 

Soc. ‘What do you think is the caufe of the denomina- 
tion of every thing? Is it not that which eftablithes 
names ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not this caufe, then; be the cogitation either 
of gods, or men, or of both ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. To call things therefore, and the beautiful, are the 
fame with cogitation. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the operations of intelle? and 
cogitation laudable; but fuch things as are not the refult 
of their energies, blameable ? 

Herm. Entirely fo: 

Soc. ‘That which belongs to medicine, therefore, pro- 
duces medical works; and that which belongs to the car- 
penter’s art, carpentry works: or what is your opinion 
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Herm. The fame as yours. 

Soc. Dees not, therefore, the beautiful produce things 
beautiful ? 

Hero. It is neceffary that it fhouid. 

Soc. But this, as we have faid, is cogitation. 

Hero. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Toxadov, therefore, or the beautiful, will be pro- 
perly the furname of prudence, which produces fuch things 
as, in confequence of acknowledging to be beautiful, we 
are delichted with. 

Herm. It appears to be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveftigate, of fuch- 
like names ? 

Herm. Whatever belongs to the good and the beautiful ; 
fuch as the names fignifying things contributive, ufeful, pro- 
fitable, lucrative, and the contraries of thefe. 

Soc. You may find then what to avuptpov, or the contri« 
butive, is, from our foregoing {peculations ; for it appears 
to be a certain brother of fcience. For it evinces nothing 
elfe than the local motion of the foul, in conjun@ion with 
things; and that things refulting from hence fhould be 
called cumpéoovra and cúupopæ, i. e. contributive, from 
upnes:eézsa9as, or being born along in conjunction. 

Pierw. It appears fo. 

Soc. But the name lucrative (xegdarzov) is derived from 
xtoðos, gain. And if any one inferts a y inftead of a} in 
this name, it will manifeft its meaning : for it will thus, 
after another manner, become the name for good; fince 
he who affigned it this name intended to exprefs that 
power which it poffeffes, of becoming mingled with, and 
pervading through all things. And thus, by placing $ 
inftead of », he pronounced it mégdvs. 
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Herm. But what will you fay concerning avoiredouy, or 
the ufeful 2 

Soc. It appears, O Hermogenes! that this name was 
not eftablifhed according to the meaning in which it is 
employed by inn-keepers, becanfe it frecs from expences 
but becaufe it is the fwifteft of being, and in confequence 
of this, does not fuffer things to ftand ftill, nor dation, by 
receiving an end of being born along, to ftop, and reft 
from its progreffion: but, on the contrary, it always de- 
parts from /atisn, as long as any end remains to be ob- 
tained, and renders it unceafing and immortal. And, on 
this account, it appears to me augiterouy was called the 
good; for that which diffolves the end of lation was called 
Auorterodv. But speamcv, or the profitable, is a foreign 
name; and Homer himfelf often ufes ră óperas, But 
this is the furname of increafing and making. 

Herm. But what fhall we fay refpecting the contraries 
of thefe ? 

Soc. There is no occafion, as it appears to me, to 
evolve fuch as are the negations of thefe. 

Herm. But what are they ? 

Soc. The non-contributive, ufelefs, unprofitable, and the 
non-lucrative. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But may we not enquire concerning faatepov and 
Cnusates, the noxious and pernicious ? 

Hera. Certainly. 

Soc. And to BaaGepov, indeed, or the noxious, fays that 
it is Bazatov tov Zouv. But Bauval fignifies that which wifhes 
to bind; and azrew, to bind, is the fame as éiv: but this 
it blames in every refpect. He, therefore, who wies 
aT Tey povy, i. €. to bind that which flows, will be moft pro- 
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perly called Bovaazlepodv; but it appears to me, that, for 
the fake of elegance, it was denominated Baatepov. 

Herm. A variety of names, Socrates, prefents itfclf 
for your confideration ; and you juft now appeared to me 
to have founded a prelude on your pipe*, as it were, of 
the melody belonging to Minerva, while you pronounced 
this name Bouramlspouiv. 

Soc. Iam not, Hermogenes, the caufe of this, but he 
who founded the name. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth: but what will you fay 
about nudes, the pernicicus ? 


* The following remarkable paflage, from the MS. Com- 
mentary of Proclus on the firft Alcibiades, fufficiently proves 
that the ancients as much excelled the moderns in the practical 
part of mufic, as they did in philofophy, poetry, and fculptuze. 
As opas croaslesa Th» cot Anlixny amriss2Qne>r Orxovy cudi o Malws aulny 
macadiyitlt. To de xito, 9 mrosxsAtce Toy CE Tov OYA TOV utAou ALY, 
O XAQI TAY Tixsny THY Hpwptyny avlw ameOnvt Pivxior, Kas y4) TH Taia- 
pona, xxs 7 DLEA piprilæ Toy evrws egies Exaço» yap TpumTTU% 
Twy GUAD Taployyors ws Qari T v Auyiçov aPinciy. Es Da uxt Ta vaga- 
TeuTnpala Tay uyw avory en, TALOLS © ie eo ** Well-infticuted po- 
lities reje& the melody of the pipe; and, on this account, Plato 
docs not admit it in his republic. Butthe reafon of this is the 
variety of this intrument the pipe, which evinces that the art 
employing it ought to be avoided. Tor intruments producing 
every kind of harmony, and that which confifts of many chords, 
are imitations of pipes; for every hole of the pipe emits (as 
they fay) three founds at leaf ; but if the cavity above the holes 
of the pipe fhould be opened, then each hole would fend forth 
more than three founds.”—In this cxtraordinary paflage, it is 
worth obferving, that the art of conltrudting thefe pipes was 
entirely loft at the time in which Proclus lived, or the sth cen- 
tury; as may be inferred from his ufing the expreflion Qarı 
thay fay. 
e Soc. 
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Soc. I will tell you, Hermogencs, the meaning of this 
word ; and do you behold how truly I fhall explain it, by 
afferting that men, through adding and taking away let- 
ters, vehemently vary the meaning of names, fo that 
fometimes a very {mal} alteration caufes a word to imply 
the very contrary of what it did before. As for initance, 
in the word to déov, the becoming: for I underftood, and 
called to mind juft now, in confequence of what I am 
about to fay to you, that this beautiful word òta is new 
to us, and induces us to enunciate to deo and nudes 
contrary to their meaning, and by this means to cbfcure 
their fignification : but the ancient name evinces the fenfe 
of both thefe words. j 

Hero. How is this ? 

Soc. Iwill tell you. You know that cur ancetlots 
very frequently ufed the 7 and 3, and that this was not 
lefs the cafe with fuch women as particularly preferved 
the ancient tongue. But now, inftead of the i, they per- 
verfely ufe cither Z or ñ, and ¢ inftead of a, as being more 
magnificent. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. Juft as, for inftance, the moft ancient men called 
day ipia, and fome of them tuépaz; but thofe of the pre- 
fent times huipa. 

Herm. This is indeed the cafe. 

Soc. You know, therefore, that this ancient name 
only manifefts the conceptions of its founder: for, bc- 
caufe light emerges from darknefs, and fhines upon men 
rejoicing in and defiring its beams, they called day inicz. 

Herm. li appears fo. 

Soc. But, as it is now cclebrated in tragical perform- 
ances, you can by no means underitand what hupa means; 
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though fome are of opinion that day is called ñutpa, bo» 
caufe it renders things nuepa, placid and gentle. 

Herm. So it appears to me. 

Soc. And you likewife know that the ancients called 
Ciuyov, a beam, dvoyov. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And ĉòùyov, indeed, manifefts nothing: but that 
which fubfifts for the fake of bringing two things toge- 
ther, fo that they may be bound, is very juftly named 
dvoyov. But it is now called ¢Giyov; and this is the cafe 
with a great variety of other particulars. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Hence then, the word déov, when it is thus pro- 
nounced, fignifies the contrary to all the names which 
belong to the good. For this name, being a fpecies of 
the good, appears to be a bond and impediment of local 
motion ; as being the brother of faaCepov the noxious. 

Hera. And indeed, Socrates, it appears to be very 
much fo. 

Soc. But this will not be the cafe if you ufe the ancient 
nare, which it is much more probable was properly 
founded than the prefent name. But you will agree with 
thofe ancient good men, if you fubftitute 7 for z; for diay, 
and not éeov, will fignify that good which is celebrated by 
the inftitutor of names. And thus the founder of names 
will not contradiét himfelf, but the names dtov, wPerruor, 
AVCITEAOUY, XEPCRAEOV, ayabov, guupepov, evmgpov, OF proceeding 
with facility, will all of them appear to have the fame 
meaning : for he meant to fignify and celebrate, by dif- 
ferent names, that which adorns and pervades through 
every part of the univerfe; and to reprobate that which 
detains and binds. And indced, in the name ¢nuiadts, 
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if, according to the ancient tongue, you fubftitute ò for 2, 
it will appear to you that this name was compofed from 
Zod ro fav, or binding that which is in progreflion, and 
was called dyptwdss. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning pleafure, 
pain, defire, and fuch-like names ? 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difhcult, 
Hermogenes : for pleafure feems to be an action tending 
towards emolument, and on this account to have derived 
its appeliation ; but the 3 was added, that it might be 
called ndovn, inftead of non. But pain feems to have de- 
rived its appellation from the diflolution of the body, 
which the body experiences in this paflion: and the 
name forrow was fo called from impeding the motion of 
progrefhion ; but the name aayndoy, i. e. forment, appears to 
me to be foreign, and to be fo called from aaysivos, trouble- 
fome. Odum, i. e. anxiety, was denominated from the 
ingrefs of pain. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But axSntdy, grief, clearly fignifies that it is a 
name afhimilated to the flownefs of lation: for axGog is a 
burthen, and iò any thing in progrefion. Joy feems to 
have received its appellation from the diffufion and eafy 
progreihion of the flowing of the foul; but repyus delight, 
was derived from zegzvos the pleafant. But to tegavov was 
fo called, from being afhimilated to the breathing of de- 
light through the foul: it was therefore juflly called 
tomon, 1. e. infpiving; but, in the courfe of time, it came 
to be denominated repmvòv. But, with refpect to edgpsoim, 
or hilarity, therc is no occafion to explain the why of its 
denomination ; for it is obvious to evcry one, thet it was 
fo calied from 1 and ovupegecSas, that is, from the foul’s 
being weil born along in conjun@ion with things. Hence 
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it ought, in juftice, to be denominated eipeewoum; but, 
notwithftanding this, we call it esppcoum. But neither is 
it difficult to difcover the meaning of émSupiz, defire : for 
it evinces a power proceeding to Supos, anger. But bvuòs, 
auger, derives its appellation from Sucea; and Cécews, 
raging and ardour. And_ again, ipspog, amaiorial defire, 
was fo called from p», or a flewing which vehemently at- 
tracts the foul; for becaufe it flows excited, and deftring the 
fofefion of things, it frongly allures the foul through the 
incitement of its flowing. And hence, from the whole 
of this power, it is called (aczos. But mobos, defire, was 
fo called, from fignifying that it is not converfant with 
prefent amatorial defire, and its effluxive flreams, like 
wepcs, but with that which is clfewhere fituated, and is 
abfent. But éa;, /ove, reccived its appellation from im- 
plying that iz flows inwardly from an external fource ; and 
that this flowing is not the property of kim by whom it is 
poffeffed, but that it is adventitious through the eyes. 
And hence love was called by our anceftors Espos, from 
iopiwv, to flow inwardly. But at prefent it is called gus, 
through the infertion of w inftead cf o But what fhall 
we confider after this ? 

Herm. What opinion, and fuch-like names, appear to 
you to fignify. 

Soc. Opinion, doz, was denominated from the purjuing 
which the foul employs in her progreflive invefligations 
concerning the, nature of things, or elfe from tke darting 
of an arrow; and this laft appears to be the meft likely 
derivation. Hence oinsis, opizicn, harmonizes with dcsa ; 
for it fignifies the oiais, or ingrefs of the foul, in confidering 
the clor, or quality of a thing. Juft as Covan, countel or 
deliberation, is fo called- from Goan, hurling forth: and 
founzcSar, te be willing, fignines to pierdan to difirey and 
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Gourtvec9at, to confult. For all thefe following 322, opinion, 
appear to be certain refemblances of Boan, hurling forth; 
juft as the contrary of this asouata, or a want of counfel, 
appears to be a misfortune, as neither hurling forth, nor 
obtaining that which it wifhes for, about which it deli- 
berates, and which is the object of its defire. 

Herm. You feem to me, Socrates, to have introduced 
thefe particulars with great denfity of conception ; let us 
therefore now, if it is pleafing to divinity, end the difcul 
fion. Yet I fhould with you to explain the meaning of 
neceffity, which is confequent to what we have already 
unfolded, and that which is voluntary. 

Soc. To txovsiov, therefore, or the voluntary, fignifies 
that which yields and does not refift, but as I may fay 
sixov tw tov, yields to that which is in progrefion; and thus 
evinces that this name fubfifts according to @ovancis, the 
will. But tò dveyxaiovand ayntuzov, i. e. the neceffary and 
the reffling, fince they are contrary to the will, muft fub- 
fit about guilt and ignorance. But they are aflimilated to 
a progreflion through a valley; becaufe, on account of 
their being paffed through with difficvity, and their rough 
and denfe nature, like a place thick-pianted with trecs, 
they impede progreffion. And hence, peshaps, necefity 
was denominated from an afhimilation 0o a progreffion 
through a valley. But as long as our ftrength remains, 
we ought not to defertit; do not therefore dchft, but 
ftiil interrogate me. 

Herm. I afk you then about things the greateft and 
moft beautiful, viz. zruth, fulfehood, and being; and why 
name, which is the fubjeét of our prefent difputaticn, was 
fo cailed ? 

Soc. What therefore do you crll wzsezd& a? 
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Herm. I call it ntm, to inquire. 

Soc. It appears then that this word õvoua, a nanie, was 
compofed from that difcourfe which afferts that ov, being, 
is that about which name enquires. But this will be 
more evident to you, in that which we call évomasay, OF 
capable of being named; for in this it clearly appears that 
name is an enquiry about being. With refpect to ary bia, 
truth, this name feems to have been mingled, as well as 
many others; for this name appears to have received its 
compofition from the divine lation of being, and therefore 
implies that it is Seia dan, a divine wandering. But rida, 
falfehood, fignifies the contrary to lation. For here again the 
inftitutor of names blames that which detains ant com- 
pels any thing to reft. ‘Chis name, however, is aflimilated 
to thofe who are afleep ; but the addition of the ẹ con- 
ceals its meaning. But ay, being, and oùgia, effence, har- 
monize with truth, by receiving the addition of an ?; for 
then they will fignify so», or that which is in progreflion. 
And again, tò ovx ôv, or non-being, is by fome denominated 
etx iov; that is, vot proceeding. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have difcufied 
thefe particulars in a very ftrenuous manner. But if any 
one fhould afk you, what rectitude of nomination there is 
in the words ity, proceeding, psov, flowing, and dudv, binding, 
would you be able to anfwer him or not ? 

Soc. I fhould perfectly fo. And fomething juft now 
occurred to me, by the mentioning of which I may appear 
to fay fomething to the purpofe. 

Hera. What is it? 

Soc. That, if we are ignorant of any thing, we fhould 
fay, it is of Barbaric origin: for, perhaps, this is really 
the cafe with fome names; and others are, perhaps, in- 
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ferutable on account of their antiquity. For, threugh 
names being every where wrefted from their proper con- 
ftruction, it will be by no means wonderful, if the ancient 
tongue, when compared with the prefent, is in no refpect 
different from a Barbaric language. 

Herm. And, indeed, you fay nothing foreign from 
the purpofe. 

Soc. I fay that, indeed, which is probable; but yet the 
contet does not appear to me to admit of an excufe. 
Let us, however, endeavour to confider this affair, and 
make our enquiry, as follows: If any one fhould always 
inveftigate thofe words through which a name derives its 
fubfiftence, and again thofe words through which words 
are enunciated, and. fhould do this without ceafing, would 
not he who anfwers fuch a one at length fail in his 
rephes ? 

Hero. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, will he who fails to anfwer, 
juftly fail? Will it not be when he arrives at thofe 
names which are, as it were, the elements both of other 
difcourfes and names? For thefe, ií they have an ele- 
mentary fubfiftence, can no longer be juftly faid to be 
compofed from other names. Juft as we {aid above, that 
Tò dya95v was compofed from ayasos, admirable, and bcos, 
fwift. But Soog, we may perhaps fay, is compofed from other 
words, and thefe !aft again from others: but if we ever 
apprehend that which is no longer compofed from other 
names, we may juttly fay, that we have at length arrived 
at an element; and that we ought no longer to refer this 
to other names. 

Herm. You feem to me to fpeak properly. 

Sec. Are not the names, then, which are the fubje& of 
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your prefent enquiry, clements? And is it not neceffary 
that the rectitude of their formation fhould be confidered 
in a manner different from that of others ? 

Ferm. It is probable. 

Soc. It is probable certainly, Hermogenes. All the 
former names, therefore, muft be reduced to thefe: and 
if this be the cafe, as it appears to me it is, confider again 
along with me, left I fhould aét like one delirious, while I 
am explaining what the rectitude of the firft names ought 
to be. 

Herm. Only do but fpeak ; and I will endeavour to the 
utmoft of my ability to {peculate in conjunction with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that 
there is one certain rectitude of every name, as well of 
that which is firft, as of that which is laft; and that none 
of thefe differ from one another, fo far as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But the rectitude of thofe names which we have 
juft now difcuffed, confifts in evincing the quality of every 
thing. 

Herm. How fhould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. This property, then, ought no lefs to belong to 
prior than pofterior names, if they have the proper re- 
quifites of names. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But pofterior names, as it appcars, produce this 
through fuch as are prior. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Be it fo then. But after what manner can firft 
names, which have no others preceding them, be able, 
as much as poflible, to unfold to us the nature of things, if 
they have the propertics of names? But anfwer me this 
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queftion: If we had neither voice nor tongue, and yet 
wifhed to manifeft things to one another, fhould we not, 
like thofe which are at prefent mute, endeavour to fignify 
our meaning by the hands, head, and other parts of the 
body ? 

Hero. How could it be otherwife, Socrates ? 

Soc. I think, therefore, that if we wifhed to fignify 
that which is upwards and light, we fhould ratfe our 
hands towards the heavens, imitating the nature of the 
thing itfeif; but that if we wifhed to indicate things 
downwards and heavy, we fhould point with our hands to 
theearth. And again, if we were defirous of fignifying a 
running horfe, or any other animal, you know, that we 
fhould fafhion the geftures and fipures of our bodies, as 
near as pofhible, to a fimilitude of thefe things. 

HERM. It appears to me, that it would necefiarily be as 
you fay. 

` Soc. In this manner then, I think, the manifettations of 
the body would take place; the body imitating, as it ap." 
pears, that which it wifhes to render apparent. 

Hero. Certainly. 

Soc. But fince we wifh to manifeft athing by our voice, 
tongue, and mouth, will not a manifeftation of every thing 
then take place through thefe, when an imitation of any 
thing fubfifts through thefe ? 

Herm. It appears to me, that it muft be neceffarily fo. 

Soc. A name then, as it feems, is an imitation of voice, 
by which every one who imitates any thing, imitates 
and nominates through voice. 

HeErN. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, my friend, I do not think that t 
have yet fpoken in a becoming manner. 
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Herre. Why? 

Soc. Becaufe we muft be compelled to confefs, that 
thofe who imitate fheep and cocks, and other animals, 
give names to the things which they imitate. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is becoming ? 

Herm. Ido not. But what imitation, Socrates, will a 
name be? 

Soc. In the firft place, as it appears to me, it will not be 
fuch an intimation as that which takes place through mufic, 
although this imitation fhould be effected by the voice; 
nor, in the next place, though we fhould imitate the fame 
things as mufic imitates, yet we fhould not appear to me 
to denominate things. But I reafon thus: Is there not a 
certain voice, figure, and colour, in many things ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that though any one fhould 
imitate thefe, yet the denominating art would not be con- 
verfant with thefe imitations: for thefe are partly mufical, 
and partly the effects of painting. Is not this the cafe ? 

Hexm. Certainiy. 

Soc. But what wiil you fay to this? Do you not think 
that there is an effence belonging to cvery thing, as well as 
colour, and fuch things as we juft now mentioned ? And, 
in the firit place, is there not an efience belonging to 
colour, and voice, and to evcry thing elfe, which is confi- 
dered as deferving the appellation of being ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But what then? Tf any one is able to imitate the 
effence of evcey thing, by letters and fyllables, muft he not 
evince what every thing is ? 

Haem. Entirely fo. 

Soc. 
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Soc. And how would you denominate him who is able 
to do this? For, with refpect to the former characters, 
one you called mufical, and the other converfant with 
painting. But how will you call this character ? 

Hero. This perfon, Socrates, appears to me to be that 
inftitutor of names which we formerly fought after. 

Soc. If this then is true, as it appears to be, let us con- 
fider about thofe names which are the fubje€&ts of your 
inquiry, i. e. pon, flowing, sevat, to go, oxtows, habitude, whe- 
ther, in the letters and fyllables from which they are com- 
pofed, they really imitate effence, or not. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us fee whether thefe alone belong 
to the firft names, or many others befides thefe. 

Hero. I think that this is the cafe with many others 
befides thefe. 

Soc. And your opinion is probable. But what will 
the mode of divifion be, from whence the imitator will 
begin to imitate? Since then the imitation of effence 
{ubfifts through letters and fyllables, will it not be moft 
proper to diftribute in the firft place the elements? juft 
as thofe who are converfant with rythms, in the firft place, 
diftribute the powers of the elements, and afterwards of 
the fyllables ; and thus at length begin to fpeculate the 
rythms themfelves, but never till this is accomplifhed. 

Hern. Certainly. 

Soc. In like manner, therefore, ought not we firft of all 
to divide the vowels, and afterwards the reft according to 
fpecies, both mutes and femivowels? For this is the lan- 
guage of thofe who are fkilled in thefe matters. And 
again, ought we not after this to divide fuch as are capa- 
ble of being founded indeed, yet are not femivowels, and 
confider the different fpecies of vowels, with reference to 
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one another? And after we have properly diftributed 
all thefe, it is again requifite to impofe names, and to con- 
fider, if there are ccrtain things into which all may be 
„referred as elements ; and from which both thefe may be 
known ; and whether fpecies are contained in them after 
the fame manner as in the elements. But all thefe par- 
ticulars being contemplated in a becoming manner, it is 
proper to know how to induce each according to fimili- 
tude; whether one ought to be introduced to one, or 
many mingled together: juft as painters, when they wifh 
to produce a refemblance, fometimes only introduce a 
purple colour, and fometimes any other paint : and fome- 
times again they mingle many colours together, as wher 
they make preparations for the purpofe of producing the 
likenefs of a man, or any thing elfe of this kind; and this 
in fuch a manner, I think, as to give to every image the 
colours which it requires. Inthe fame manner we fhould 
accommodate the elements of words to things, and one to 
one, wherever it appears to be neceffary, and fhould fa- 
bricate fymbols, which they call fyllables. And again, 
combining thefe fy!lables together, from which nouns and 
verbs are compofed, we fhould again from thefe nouns and 
verbs compofe fomething beautiful and entire; that what 
the animal defcribed by the painter’s art was in the above 
inftance, difcourfe may be in this ; whether conftructed by 
the onomaftic, or rhetorical, or any other art. Or rather 
this ought not to be our employment, fince we have already 
furpaffed the bounds of our difcourfe; for, if this is- the 
proper mode of compofition, it was adopted by the 
ancients. But if we mean to fpeculate artificially, it is 
-proper that, diftinguifhing all thefe, we fhould confider 
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per manner; for to connect them without adopting fuch 
a method would be erroneous, my dear Hermogenes, and 
improper. 

Hero. Perhaps fo indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. What then? Do you believe that you can divide 
them in this manner ? for I cannot. 

Herm. There is much greater reafon, then, that I 
fhould not be able to do this. 

Soc. Let us give up the attempt then : or are you will- 
ing that we fhould undertake it to the beft of our ability, 
though we are able to know but very little concerning fuch 
particulars? Butas we faid before refpecting the gods, 
that, knowing nothing of the truth belonging to their 
names, we might conjecture the dogmata of men con- 
cerning them; fo now, with regard to the prefent fub- 
ject, we may proceed in its inveftigation, declaring that, 
if thefe particulars have been properly diftributed, either 
by us or by any other, they ought doubtlefs to have been 
fo divided. Now therefore, as it is faid, it is requifite that 
we fhould treat concerning them in the beft manner we 
are able. Or, what is your opinion on the fubjeét ? 

Herm. Perfectly agreeable to what you fay. 

Soc. It is ridiculous, I think, Hermogenes, that things 
fhould become manifeft through imitation produced by 
letters and fyllables: and yet it is neceflary; for we have 
not any thing better than this, by means of which we may 
judge concerning the truth of the firft names; unlefs, 
perhaps, as the compofers of tragedies, when they are 
involved in any difhculty, fly to their machinery, intro- 
ducing the gods, in order to free them from their embar- 
raffment: fo we fhall be liberated from our perplexity, by 
afferting that the gods eftablifhed the firt names, and that 
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on this a¢count they are properly inftituted. Will not 
fach an affertion be our ftrongeft defence? or that which 
declares we received them from certain Barbarians? For 
the Barbarians are more ancient than us. Or fhall we 
fay, that, through antiquity, it is impoflible to perceive 
their meaning, as is the cafe with Barbaric names? But 
all thefe folutions will only be fo many plunderings, and 
very elegant evafions, of thofe who are not willing to 
render a proper reafon concerning the right impofition of 
the firft names ; though, indeed, he who is ignorant of the 
proper eftablifhment of firft names cannot pofhbly know 
fuch as are pofterior ; for the evidence of the latter muft 
necefiarily be derived from the former ; and with thefe he 
is perfectly unacquainted. But it is evident, that he who 
profeffes a fkill in pofterior names ought to be able to 
explain fuch as are firft, in the moft eminent and pure 
manner; or, if this is not the cafe, to be well convinced 
that he trifies in his explanation of pofterior names. Or 
does it appear otherwife to you ? 

Herm. No otherwife, Socrates. 

Soc. My conceptions, therefore, about the firt names 
appear to me very infolent and ridiculous. If you are will- 
‘ing, therefore, I will communicate them to you; and do 
you, in your turn, if you have any thing better to offer, 
-impart it to me. 

Hero. I will do fo; but fpeak eonfidently. 

Soc. In the firft place, then, p appears to me to be as it 
were the organ of all motion, though we have not yet 
explained why motion is called xis. But it ìs evident 
that it implies frou, going ; for 4 was not formerly ufed, but 
z. But its origin is from xis, to go, which is a foreign 
name, and fignifies ieva. If therefore any one could find 
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ent its ancient name, when transferred to our tongue, it 
might be very properly called feos. But now from the 
foreign name xem, and the change of the x, together with 
the interpofition of the y, it is called ximois, It ought 
however to be called xeimoig, or sioi. But racis, or abiding, 
is the negation of iévat, to go; and for the fake of ornament 
is called sası. The element therefore p, as I faid, ap- 
peared to the inftitutor of names to be a beautiful in- 
ftrument of motion, for the purpofe of expreffing a fimi- 
litude to lation; and hence he every where employed it 
for this purpofe. And in the firt place, the words psv 
and pon, that is, fo flow, and flowing, imitate lation, or 
local motion, by this letter; and this refemblance is 
found, in the next place, in the words tpoyos and tpaxuss 
i. e. trembling, and rough; alfo, in words of this kind, 
xpoveiw, to flrike 3 Spavev, to wound ; scuxewv, to draw ; pintem, 
to break; xeguatiCewy, to cut into [mall pieces ; and pepCew, to roll 
round. For all thefe very much reprefent motion through 
the p- Not to mention that the tongue, in pronouncing 
this letter, is detained for the leaft fpace of time pofhble, 
and is agitated in the mof eminent degree; and on this 
account it appears to me that this letter was employed 
in thefe words. But the inftitutor of names ufed the 1 
for the purpofe of indicating all attenuated natures, and 
which eminently penetrate through all things. And hence 
this is imitated by the words jéva: and iso9at, to go, and to 
proceed, through thet: juft as through 9, $, c, and ĉ, be- 
caufe thefe letters are more inflated, the author of names 
indicated all fuch things as Yuxpov, the cold ; tov, the fervid ; 
wesc Sas, to be foaken ; and univerfally ceicpov, concuffion. And 
when he wifhed to imitate any thing very much inflated, 
he every where, for the moft part, appears to have intro- 
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the power of comprefling 3 and 7, and the tongue’s 
action in lelning, were ufeful for the purpofe of imitating 
the words decpos, a bond, and saci, abiding. And becaufe 
the tongue remarkably flides in pronouncing a, the infti- 
tutor of names perceiving this, and employing this letter 
in an aflimilative way, he eftablifhed the names asia, /mosth; 
érnioQaivery, to flip s armapov, unctuous ; xordaidesy liquid ; and all 
other fuch-like words. But in confequence of the tongue 


fliding through a, he employed the power of the y, and thus 
imitated yaicx pov, the /lippery ; yauxu, the weet ; and yaoadts, 
the vifcous. Perceiving likewife that the found of the » 
was inward, he denominated “rò évdov, the inward, and 
Tx évros, things inward, that he might aflimilate works to 
letters. But he afigned ato peyar, the great, and i to 
pnxos, length, becaufe thefe letters are great. But in the con- 
ftruction of spoyyiaov, round, which requires the letter o, he 
mingled o abundantly. And in the fame manner the le- 
giflator appears to have accommodated other letters and 
fyllables to every thing which exifts, fabricating a fignature 
and name; and from thefe, in an affimilative manner, to 
have compofed the other fpecies of names. This, Her- 
mogenes, appears to me to be the rectitude of nameg, 
unlefs Cratylus here afferts any thing elfe. 

Herm. And indeed, Socrates, Cratylus often finds me 
fufhcient employment, as I faid in the beginning, while 
he declares that there is a rectitude of names, but does 
not clearly inform me what it is; fo that I cannot tell 
whether he is willingly or unwillingly thus obfcure in his 
affertions. Now therefore, Cratylus, fpeak before So- 
crates, and declare whether you are pleafed with what 
Socrates has faid refpeting names, or whether you have 

any 
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any thing to fay on the fubject more excellent; and if you 
have, difclofe it, that either you may learn from Socrates, 
or that you may teach both of us. 

Crat. But what, Hermogenes! Does it appear to you 
to be an eafy matter to perceive and teach any thing fo 
fuddenly, and much more that which feems to be the 
greateft, among things which are the greateft ? 

Herm. To me, by Jupiter, it does not; but that affer- 
tion of Hefiod* appears to me very beautiful, ‘ that 
it is worth while to add a little to a little.” If therefore 
you are able to accomplifh any thing, though but trifling, 
do not be weary, but extend your beneficence both to 
Socrates and me. 

Soc. And indeed, Cratylus, I do not confidently vindi- 
cate any thing which I have above aflerted ; but 1 have 
confidered with Hermogenes what appeared to me to be 
the truth: fo that on this account fpeak boldly, if you 
have any thing better to offer, as I am ready to receive it. 
Nor fhall I be furprifed if you produce fomething more 
beautiful on this fubject; for you appear to me to have 
employed yourfelf in fpeculations of this kind, and to 
have been inftructed in them by others. If therefore you 
fhall affert any thing more excellent, you may fet me down 
as one of your difciples about the rectitude of names. 

Crat. But indeed, Socrates, as you fay, I have made 
this the fubje€t of my meditations, and perhaps I fhall 
bring you over to be one of my difciples: and yet I am 
afraid that the very contrary of all this will take place : for, 
in a certain refpe&t, Iought to fay to you what Achilles faid 
to Ajax + upon the occafion of his embafly; but he thus 
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fpeaks : “ O Jove-born Telamonian Ajax, prince of the 
people, you have fpoken all things agreeable to my opi- 
nion.” In like manner you, O Socrates, appear to have 
prophefied in conformity to my conceptions, whether you 
were infpired by Euthyphron, or whether fome mufe, who 
was latently inherent in you before, has now agitated you 
by her infpiring influence. 

Soc. O worthy Cratylus, I myfelf have fome time fince 
wondered at my wifdom, and could not believe in its reality; 
arid hence I think it 1s proper to examine what I have 
faid : for to be deceived by oncfelf is the moft dangerous of 
all things ; for fincethe deceiver is not for the leaft moment 
of time abfent, but is always prefent, how can it be other- 
wife than a dreadful circumftance ? But it is neceflary, as it 
feems, to turn ourfelves frequently to the confideration of 
what we have before faid, and to endeavour, according to 
the poet *, “ to look at the fame time both before and be- 
hind.” And let us at prefent take a vicw of what we 
faide We faid then, that reétitude of name was that 
which pointed out the quality of a thing. Shall we fay 
that this definition is fufhcient for the purpofe ? 

Crat. To me, Socrates, it appears to be vehemently fo. 

Soc. Names, then, are employed in difcourfe for the 
fake of teaching ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore fay, that this is an art, and 
that it has artificers ? 

Crat. Perfeétly fo. 

Soc. But who are they ? 

Crat. Thofe legiflators, or authors of names, which 
you fpoke of at firft. 


* Iliad 1, v. 341 3 and Iliad 3, v. 109. 
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Soc. Shall we then fay, that this art fubfifts in men, 
like other arts, or not? But what I mean is this: Are 
not fome painters more excellent than others ? 

Crar. Entirely fo. Will not fuch as are more excel- 
lent produce more beautiful works, i. e. the reprefenta- 
tions of animals; but fuch as are inferior the contrary ? 
And will not this alfo be the cafe with builders, that fome 
will fabricate more beautiful, and others more deformed 
houfes ? 

Crar. It will. 

Soc. And with refpect to legiflators, will not fome pro- 
duce works more beautiful than others ? 

Crar. It does not appear to me that they will. 

Soc. It does not therefore appear to you, that fome laws 
are better, and others worfe ? 

Crat. It certainly does not. 

Soc. One name therefore does not feem to you to be 
better affigned than another ? 

CratT. It does not. 

Soc. All names therefore are properly eftablifhed ? 

Crat. Such indeed as are names. 

Soc. But what then fhall we fay to this name of Her- 
mogenes, which we {poke of before ? Shall we fay that this 
name was not rightly affigned him, unlefs fomething 
tpuov yevicews, of the generation of Mercury, belongs to 
him ? Or that it was indeed affigned him, but improperly ? 

CRAT. It does not feem to me, Socrates, to have been 
affigned him in reality, but only in appearance; and I 
think that it is the name of fome other perfon, who is 
endued witha nature correfpondent to the name. 

Soc. Will not he then be -deceived, who fays that he is 

Her- 
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Hermogenes? for he will no longer be the perfon whom 
he calls Hermogenes, if he is not Hermogenes. 

Crat. What is this which you fay ? 

Soc. Is the efficacy of your difcourfe founded in the 
opinion, that it is impofhble to fpeak any thing which is 
falfe? for this has been afferted, my dear Cratylus, by 
many formerly, and is the opinion of many at prefent. 

Crat. How isit poflible, Socrates, that, when any one 
fpeaks about any thing, he dhould {peak about that which 
is not ? Or is not to fpeak of non-being, to {peak of things 
which are falfe ? 

Soc. This difcourfe, my friend, is more elegant than my 
condition and age require. But at the fame time inform 
me, whether it appears to you impoffible to difcourfe about 
that which is falfe, but poffible to pronounce it? 

Crat. It appears to me impofhble even to pronounce it. 

Soc. And are you of opinion likewife, that it is impof- 
fible to denominate it ? As if, for inftance, any one, on 
meeting you, fhould in an hofpitable manner take you by 
the hand, and fay, I am glad to fee you, O Athenian 
gueft, Hermogenes, fon of Smicrion, would he not fome 
way or other, by means of voice, exprefs thefe words ? 
And would it not be this Hermogenes, and not you, 
whom he thus denominated, or elfe no one ? 

CrarT. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would enun- 
ciate thefe words in vain. 

Soc. Let it be fo. But whether would he who pro- 
nounced thefe words, pronounce that which is true or 
falfe ? Or wou!d fome of thefe words be true, and fome 
falfe ? for this laft fuppofition will be fufficient. 

Crat. I fhould fay, that he founded thefe words, 

moving 
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moving himfelf in vain, juft as if any one fhould move 
brafs by ftriking on it. 

Soc. Come then, fee, Cratylus, whether we agree in any 
refpect. Do you not fay that a name is one thing, and 
that of which it is the name another ? 

Crat. Ido. 

Soc. And do you not acknowledge, that a name is a 
certain imitation of a thing ? 

Crat. I acknowledge this the moft of all things. 

Soc. And will you not therefore confefs that pictures 
are in a different manner imitations of certain things ? 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. But come, for perhaps I do not underftand fufh- 
ciently what you fay, though you perhaps fpeak properly. 
Can we diftribute and introduce both thefe imitations, 
viz. the pictures and the names, to the things of which 
they are imitations ? Or is this impoflible ? 

Crart. It is pofhble. 

Soc. But confider this in the firft place. Can any one 
attribute the image of a man to a man, and that of a wo- 
man to a woman ; and fo in other things ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And is it poffible, on the contrary, to attribute the 
image of a man to a woman, and that of a woman to a 
man ? 

Crar. This alfo is poflible. 

Soc. Are both thefe diftributions therefore proper; or 
only one of them ? 

Crat. Only one of them. 

Soc. And this I think muft be that which attributes to 
each, the peculiar and the fimilar ? 

CRAT. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Left therefore you and I, who are friends, fhould 
fatl into verbal contention, take notice of what I fay ; for 
I, my friend, call fuch a diftribution in both imitations 
(i. e. in the pictures and names) right; and in names not 
only right, but true: but I call the other attribution and 
introduction of the diffimilar, not right; and when it 
takes place in names, falfe. 

Crat. But confider, Socrates, whether it may not in- 
deed happen in paintings, that an improper diftribution 
may take place, but not in names; but that thefe muft 
always be neceffarily right. 

Soc. What do you fay? What does this differ from 
that ? May not fome one, on meeting a man, fay to him, 
This is your picture, and fhew him perhaps by chance his 
proper image, or by chance the image of a woman? But 
I mean by bewing, placing it before his eyes. 

Crart. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the 
fame perfon, fay to him, This is your name? fora name is 
an imitation, as well as a painting. But my meaning is 
this : May he not therefore fay, This is your name ? And 
after this, may he not prefent to his fenfe of hearing, per- 
haps, an imitation of what he is, and which afferts that 
he is 2 man; and perhaps an imitation of a female of the 
human fpecies, and which afferts that he is a woman ? 
Does it not appear to you, that this may be fome time or 
other pofhible ? 

Crat. I am willing to allow you, Socrates, that this 
may be fo. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if the thing fubfifts in 
this manner; for ncither is it proper at prefent to conteft 
much about it. If therefore there is a diftribution of this 

kind 
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kind in names, we muft confefs that one of thefe withes to 
call a thing according to truth, but the other falfely. And 
if this is the cafe, and it is pofhble to diftribute names 
erroneoufly, and not to attribute things adapted to each, 
it will alfo be pofible to err in words. And if words and 
names may be thus eftablifhed, this muft likewife necef- 
farily be the cafe with difcourfes; for difcourfes are, Í 
think, the compofition of thefe. Or what is your opinion, 
Cratylus ? 

Crat. The fame as yours; for you appear to me to 
{peak beautifully. 

Soc. If therefore we affimilate firft names to letters, the 
fame things will take place as in pictures, in which it is 
poffible to attribute all convenient colours and figures 5 
and again, not to attribute all, but to leave fome and add 
others, and this according to the more and the lefs. Will 
not this be the cafe ? 

Crat. It will. 

Soc. He then who attributes every thing proper, will 
produce beautiful letters and images ; but he who adds or 
takes away, will indeed produce letters and images, but 
fuch as are defective ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But will not he who imitates the effence of things 
through fyllables and letters, according to the fame reafon- 
ing, produce a beautiful image, when he attributes every 
thing in a convenient manner? And this beautiful image 
isa name. But if any one fails in the leaft circumftance, 
or fometimes makes an addition, does it not follow that he 
will indeed produce an image, but not a beautiful one ? 
And fo that fome of the names will be beautifully fabri- 
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CraT. Perhaps fo. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore the one will be a good, and the 
other a bad artificer of names ? 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. But was not the name which we afligned to this 
character that of legiflator ? 

Crart. Certainly. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore, by Jupiter, as in other arts, one 
legiflator will be good and another bad, if we only agree 
in what has been before afferted ? 

Crart. It will be fo. But do you perceive, Socrates, 


that when we attribute the letters aand B, and each of the 
elements to names, according to the grammatical art, 
if we take away, add, or change any thing, a name indeed 
is defcribed for us, yet not properly; or rather, it is by no 
means defcribed, but becomes immediately fomething elfe, 
if it fuffers any thing of this kind ? 

Soc. Let us thus confider this affair, Cratylus, left we 
fhould not contemplate it in a becoming manner. 

Crat. But how? 

Soc. Perhaps fuch things as ought neceffarily either to 
be compofed or not from a certain number, are fubject to 
the paffion which you fpeak of; as ten things, or if you 
will any other number, if you take away or add any thing, 
immediately become fome other number. But perhaps 
there is not the fame rectitude of any certain quality and of 
every image, but a contrary one: for neither is it neceflary 
to attribute to an image every thing belonging to that which 
it reprefents, in order to its becoming an image. But con- 
fider if I fay any thing to the purpofe. Would then thefe 
be two things, I mean Cratylus and the image of Cratylus, 
if any one of the gods fhould not only aflimilate your 
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colour and figure, after the manner of painters, but fhould 
produce all fuch inward parts as you contain, and attri- 
bute the fame foftnefs and heat, the fame motion, foul, 
and wifdom, as you poffefs; and, in one word, fhould 
fafhion every thing elfe fimilar to the parts which you 
contain; whether in confequence of fuch a compofition 
would one of thefe be Cratylus, and the other the image 
of Cratylus, or would there be two Cratylufes ? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be 
two. 

Soc. Do you fee then, my friend, that itis neceffary to 
feek after another reCtitude of an image than that which we 
juft now fpoke of; and that it does not neceffarily follow, 
that if any thing is taken away or added, it will no longer 
be an image? Or do you not perceive how much images 
want, in order to poflefs the fame things as their exem- 
plars? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. Thofe particulars therefore of which names are 
names, would become ridiculous through names, if they 
were in every refpect affimilated to them : for all things 
would become double ; and the difference between a thing 
and its name could no longer be afcertained. 

Crar. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. You may therefore, generous man, confidently own 
that fome names are properly compofed, and others not 
fo; nor will you be obliged to attribute every letter to a 
name, that it may be perfectly fuch as that of which it is 
the name: but you will fometimes fuffer a letter which is 
not convenient to be introduced ; and if a letter, you will 
likewife permit an unadapted name ina difcourfe; and if 
a name, you will fuffer a difcourfe unadapted to things to 

be 
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be introduced in a difcourfe; and will at the fame time 
acknowledge, that a thing may neverthelefs be denomi- 
nated and fpoken of, as long as the name or difcourfe 
contains the effigies of the thing which is the fubjećt of 
difcourfe ; juft as in the names of the elements, which, 
if you remember, I and Hermogenes juft now difcufled. 

Crart. I do remember. 

Soc. It is well, therefore; for when this effigies is in- 
herent, though every thing properly adapted may not be 
prefent, yet the reprefentation may be faid to fubfift as it 
ought. But let us now, bleffed man! ceafe our difputa- 
tion, that we may not be expofed to danger, like thofe who 
travel late by night in /2gina; and that we may not, in a 
fimilar manner, appear to have arrived at the truth of 
things later than is becoming. Or at leaft feek after fome 
other re€titude of name, and do not confefs that a mani- 
feftation produced by letters and fyllables is the name of 
a thing : for, if you admit both thefe affertions, you cannot 
be confiftent with yourfelf. 

Crat. But you appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak ina 
very becoming manner, and I lay down the pofition which 
you mention. 

Soc. Since therefore we thus far agree, let us confider 
what remains. We fay then, that in order to the beau- 
tiful pofition of a name, it ought to poffefs convenient 
letters ? 

CraT. Certainly. 

Soc. But it is proper that it fhould contain fuch as are 
fimilar to things ? 

Crar. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully compofed will be 
compofed in this manner. But if any name is not rightly 
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_compofed, it will perhaps, for the moft part, confit of 
convenient and fimilar letters, fince it is an image; but 
it will poffefs fomething unadapted, through which it is 
neither beautiful, nor beautifully eftablifhed. Shall we 
{peak in this manner, or otherwife ? 

Crat. There is no occafion, I think, Socrates, of con- 
tefting; though it does not pleafe me to fay, that a name 
has a fubfiftence, and yet is not beautifully compofed. 

Soc. Is this alfo unpleafing to you, that a name is the 
manifeftation of a thing ? 

Crar. It is not. 

Soc. But do you think it is not beautifully faid, that 
fome names are compofed from fuch as are firft, and that 
others are themfelves firft names ? 

Crat. I think, it is well faid. 

Soc. But if firft names ought to be manifeftations of 
certain things, can you mention any better method of ac- 
complifhing this, than their being fo formed as to become 
in the moft eminent degree, fuch as the things which 
they render manifeft ? Or does the method which Her- 
mogenes and many others {peak of, pleafe you better, 
that names are fignatures, that they manifeft by fignatures, 
and that they are prefcient of things? And, befides this, 
that rectitude of name fubfifts by compact ; and that it is 
of no confequence whether any one compofes them as they 
are at prefent compofed, or the contrary; calling, for 
inftance, that which is confidered at prefent as fmall o, 
great, and w, 0? Which of thefe modes is moft agreeable 
to you? 

Crat. It is wholly and univerfally, Socrates, better to 
evince by fimilitude that which any one wifhes to evince, 
than by any other method. 

| I Soc, 
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Soc. You fpeak well. If, therefore, a name is fimilar 
to a thing, is it not neceffary that the elements from 
which firit names are compofed fhould be naturally fimi- 
lar to things themfelves ? But my meaning is this: Could 
any one produce a picture, which we have juft now faid 
is the fimilitude of fome particular thing, unlefs the co- 
lours from which the picture is compofed were naturally 
fimilar to the things which the art of painting imitates ? 
Is it not otherwife impofhible ? 

Crat. Impoffible. 

Soc. In a fimilar manner, therefore, names can never 
become fimilar to any thing, unlefs the things from which 
names are compofed poffefs, in the farft place, fome fimi- 
litude to the particulars of which names are the imitations. 
But the component parts of names are elements. 

Crar. Certainly. 

Soc. You therefore now participate of the difcourfe 
which Hermogenes a little before received. Tell me, 
then, whether we appear to you to have determined in a 
becoming manner, or not, that the letter p is fimilar to 
local motion, to motion in general, and to hardnefs ? 

Cra. In a becoming manner, in my opinion. 

Soc. Eut the letter ato the fmooth and foft, and other 
things which we mentioned ? 

Cra. Certainly. 

Soc. Do you know therefore that the fame word, i. e. 
Bardnefs, is called by us oxanporns, but by the Eretrienfians 
@uarnpotne ? 

Crart. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do both the p and the z ap- 
pear fimilar to the fame thing ; and does the termination 


of the g manifeft the fame thing to them, as the termina- 
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tion of the ¢ to us: or is nothing manifefted by letters 
different from ours ? 

Crat. The word evinces its meaning by both letters. 

Soc. Is this accomplifhed, fo far as e and ¢ are fimilars, 
or fo far as they are not ? 

Crat. So far as they are fimilars. 

Soc. Are they, therefore, in every refpect, fimilars ? 

Crat. Perhaps they are fo, for the purpofe of mani- 
fefting lation. 

Soc. But why does not the infertion of a fignify the 
contrary of hardnefs ? 

Crar. Perhaps, Socrates, it i9 not properly inferted, 
juit as in the names which you lately difcuffed with Her- 
mogenes, taking away and adding letters where it'was 
requifite. And you then appeared to me to act properly. 
And now, perhaps, @ ought to be inferted inftead of a. 

Soc. You fpeak well. Do we, therefore, according to 
our prefent manner of fpeaking, mutually underftand no- 
thing when any one pronounces the word cxanpoy? And 
do you not underftand what I now fay ? 

Crat. Ido, my friend, through cuftom. 

Soc. But when you fay through cuftom, what elfe do 
you think you imply by this word, except compaé? ? Or do 
you call cuftom any thing elfe than this, that when I pro- 
nounce this word, and underftand by it sardne/s, you alfo 
know that this is what I underftand. Is not this what 
you mean? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If, then, you know this, when I pronounce it, 
fomething becomes manifeft to you through me. 

` Crat, Certainly. 
Soc. But what I underftand, I enunciate from that 
I 2 which 
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which is diffimilar; fince a is diffimilar to the oxanpornc, 
which you pronounce. But, if this is the cafe, what elfe 
can be the confequence, but that you accuftom yourfelf to 
this, and that you derive rectitude of name through com- 
pact; fince both fimilar and diMfimilar letters manifeft the 
fame thing to you, through cuftom and compact ? But if 
cuftom is very far from being compact, it will no longer 
be proper to fay that fimilitude is a manifeftation, but this 
ought to be afferted of cuftom: for this, as it appears, 
manifefts both from the fimilar and the difhmilar. Since 
then, Cratylus, we allow the truth of thefe things (for I 
confider your filence as a fignal of affent), it is neceffary 
that compact and cuftom fhould contribute to the mani- 
feftation of what we underftand and enunciate. For if, 
O belt of men! you are willing to pafs on to the confider- 
ation of number, from whence do you think you can be 
able to attribute fimilar names to each number, if you do 
not permit your confent and compact to poffefs fome au- 
thority about the rectitude of names? The opinion, in- 
deed, pleafes me, which afferts that names fhould be as 
much as pollible fimilar to things. But yet I am afraid, 
left perhaps, as Hermogenes faid, the attraction of this 
fimilitude fhould be very precarious, and we fhould be 
obliged, in this troublefome affair, to make ufe of compact, 
in order to obtain re€titude of names: fince, perhaps, 
we thall then {peak as much as pofhible in the mofl beau- 
tiful manner, when our fpeech is compofed either en- 
tirely, or for the moft part, from fimilars, that is, from 
things convenient; but in the moft bafe manner, when 
the contrary takes place. But ftill farther inform me, 
what power names poffefs with refpect to us, and what 
beautiful effect we muft affert they are able to produce. 
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Crar. Names, Socrates, appear to me to teach, and 
that it is fimply true, that he who knows names, knows 
alfo things. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, vour meaning is this: that 
when any one knows the quality of a name (and it is of 
the fame quality as a thing), he then alfo knows a thing, 
fince it is milar toa name. But there is one art of all 
things which are fimilar to one another; and in confe- 
quence of this you appear to me to affert, that he who 
knows names, knows alfo things. 

Crat. You fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. But come, let us fee what this mode of teaching 
things is, which you now {peak of, and whether there is 
any other method, this at the fame time being the beft ; 
or whether there is no other than this. Which do you 
think is the cafe ? 

Crar. That there is no other method than this, but 
that this is the only one, and the beft. 

Soc. But whether do you think that the invention of 
things is the fame as the invention of names, and the 
fame as the difcovery of thofe things, of which names are 
at prefent fignificant ? Or do you think that it is neceflary 
to feek and find according to another method, and that 
this fhould be learned ? 

Crart. I think that we ought, above all things, to feek 
after and difcover thefe things according to this method. 

Soc. But let us confider, Cratylus, if any one, while 
feeking after things, follows after names, fpeculating 
the quality of each, do you perceive that there is no {mall 
danger of his being deceived ? 

CraT. How? 

Soc. Becaufe, evidently, he who firft eftabliflied names 

13 fafhioned 
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fafhioned them fuch as he thought things themfelves were. 
Is it not fo ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If, therefore, hẹ did not think rightly, but fafhion- 
ed them agreeable to his conceptions, what muft we 
think of thofe who were perfuaded to follow him ? Can 
it be any thing elfe, tlian that they muft be deceived? 

Crat. But this is not the cafe, Socrates: but it is ne- 
ceflary that he who compofed names muft have known 
how to compofe them ; fer otherwife, as I have before 
obferved, names would never have exifted. But you may 
derive the preateft conviction, that the inventor of names 
did not wander from the truth, by confidering that, if he 
had conceived erroneoufly, all things would not have thus 
correfponded with his conceptions. Or, did you not per- 
ceive this, when you were faying that all names were 
compofed according to the fame conceptions, and tended 
to the fame thing ? 

Soc. But this apoiogy, my worthy Cratylus, is of no 
weight: for if the founder of names was deceived in the 
firt inftance, but compelled other things to this his firft 
conception, and obliged them to harmonize with it; 
juit as in diagrams, in which fometimes a very trifling and 
unapparent error taking place, all the remaining parts, 
which are very numerous, confent notwithftanding with 
each other: if this be the cafe, every one ought in the 
beginning of a thing to employ much difcufion and 
diligent confideration, in order that he may know 
whether the principle is properly eftablifhed, or not; 
for this being fuiaciently examined, what remains will 
appear confequent to the principle. And yet I thould 


wonder if names harmonized with cach other. For Jet us 
again 
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again confider what we difcuffed before ; in the courfe of 
which we afferted, that, in confequence of every thing 
proceeding, hurrying along, and flowing, names fignified to 
us efence. Does this appear to you to be the cafe, or 

not ? 
Crat. Very much fo, and that they properly fignify 

this. 
Soc. Let us confider, then, repeating fome of thefe. 
In the firt place, then, this name éaisnun, fcience, is du- 
bious, and feems rather to fignify that it ftops (irnar) our 
foul at certain things, than that it is born along with 
them; and hence it is more proper to call its beginning 
as now, than by the ejection of z, aisnun, and to infert 
an q inftead of ¢. Inthe next place, to CiCaioy, the firm, is 
fo called, becaufe it is the imitation of a certain bafis and 
abiding, but not of lation. Again, iropia, hiffory, fignifies 
that it ftops the flowing of things; and mirò», the credible, 
implies that which produces perfec? frability. Likewife 
umun, Or memory, entirely indicates a quiet abiding in the 
foul, and not local motion. And, if you will, apaptia, 
guilt, and cupdopa, that which is cafual, when thefe names 
are attentively confidered, will appear to be the fame with 
ovvi, intelligence, and taisnun, fcience, and all the, other 
names belonging to things of an excellent nature. But ftill 
farther, &uaðia and axoracia, that is, ignorance and intempe- 
rance, will appear to be fimilar tothefe : for ignorance will 
fignify the progreflion of one proceeding in conjunétion 
with divinity ; but intemperance will appear to be a perfect 
purfuit of things. And thus, thofe names which we con- 
fider as belonging to the bafeft of things, will appear to 
be moft fimilar to the names of the moft beautiful things. 
And I think that any one may difcover many others of this 
I4 kind, 
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kind, if he applies himfelf to the inveftigation ; from 
which he may be led to think, that the inftitutor of names 
did not indicate things proceeding and born along, but 
fuch as ftably abide. 

Crar. And yet you fee, Socrates, that he fignified 
many things according to the conception of agitation and 
flowing. 

Soc. What then fhall we do, Cratylus? Shall we 
number names like fuffrages? And does their re€titude 
confift in the fame thing being fignified by the moft 
names ? 

Crat. This is by no means proper. 

Soc. Certainly not, my friend. But, omitting thefe 
particulars, let us confider whether you will agree with 
us in this, or not. Have we not already acknowledged, 
that thofe who infiituted names in the feveral cities, both 
of Greeks and Barbarians, were legiflators, and that the 
art, which is capable of accomplifh‘ng this, is legiflative? 

Crar. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Tell me now, then, whether thefe who founded 
the firft names knew the things to which they afligned 
names, or were ignorant of them ? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that they were ac- 
quainted with them. 

Soc. For, friend Cratvlus, they could not accomplifh 
this, while ignorant of things. 

Crar. Ic does not appear to me they could. 

Soc. Let us then return again from whence we have 
digreifed : for you lately faid, if you recolleét, that he who 
eftablifhed names muft have rrevioufly known the things 
to which he afligned names. Are you therefore of this 
opinion at prefent, or not? 

CRAT, 
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CraT. Iam. 

Soc. Will you fay, that he who eftablifhed firft names, 
eftablifhed them in confequence of poffefing knowledge ? 

CraT. Yes. 

Soc. From what names, then, did he either learn or 
find out things, fince firt names were not yet efta- 
blifhed? But have we not faid, that it is impofhible to 
learn and find out things any other way, than by learning 
or finding out ourfelves the quality of names ? 

Crat. You appear to me, Socrates, to fay fomething 
to the purpofe. 

Soc. After what manner, then, fhall we fay that they 
poffefing knowledge eftablifhed names? Shall we fay, 
that founders of names exifted prior to the eftablifhment 
of names, and that they then poffeffed a knowledge of 
names, fince it is impothble to learn things otherwife than 
by names? 

Crat. I think, Socrates, that the opinion about thefe 
particulars is moft true, which afferts that a power greater 
than the human affigned the firft names to things; in 
confequence of which they mult of neceflity be rightly 
eftablifhed. 

Soc. Do you think that he who eftablifthed names, 
whether he was a certain demon, or a god, would eftablifh 
things contrary to himfelf ? Or do we appear to you, to 
have juft now faid nothing to the purpofe ? 

Crart. But the other fort of thefe were not names. 

Soc. Which fort do you megn, beft of men! thofe 

vhich lead to abiding, or thofe which lead to Jation? For, 
a. we juft now faid, this cannot be detcrmined by their 
multitude. 

CRAT. Your obfervation is indeed juft, Socrates. 


Soc. 
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Soc. Since names then conteft with each other, and, 
as well thefe as thofe, affert that they are fimilar to the 
truth, how fhall we be able to determine in this affair ? 
Or where fhall we turn ourfelves? For we cannot have 
recourfe to other names different from thefe; for there 
arenoothers. But it is evident that certain other things, 
bcfides names, muft be fought after, which may fhew us, 
without names, which of thefe are true ; pointing out for 
this purpofe the truth of things. 

Crat. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. It is poffible, therefore, Cratylus, as it feems, to 
learn things without names, if what we have juft now 
afferted is true. 

Crart. It appears fo. 

Soc. Through what elfe, then, do you expect to learn 
things ? Can it be through any thing elfe than that which 
is proper and moft juft, and through their communion 
with each other, if they are in any refpeét mutually al- 
lied, and efpecially through themfelves? For that which 
is different, and foreign from thefe, will fignify fomething 
elfe, and not thefe. 

Crat. You appear to me to fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But tell me, by Jupiter, have we not often con- 
fefed that names, which are properly eftablifhed, are 
fimilar to the things of which they are the names, and are 
indeed the images of things ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then it is pofible, in the moft eminent degree 
to learn things through names, and likewife throug 
themfelves, which will be the moft excellent and tle 
cleareft difcipline ? Will it be poffible to obtain this knov- 
ledge from an image, if it fhould be beautifully alimilaed, 


and 
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and to perceive the truth, of which this is the image? Or 
rather, fha!l we be able from truth to obtain truth itfelf, 
and its image, if the image is but properly fabricated ? 

Crat It appears to me, that this muft neceffarily be 
obtained from truth. 

Soc. After what manner, therefore, it is neceflary to 
learn, or to find out things, is perhaps a degree of know- 
ledge beyond what you and I are able to obtain. It will be 
fufficient, therefore, to acknowledge this, that things are 
not to be learned from names, but are much rather to be 
Jearned and cifcovered from themfelves. 

Crat. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But ftill farther, let us confider, left this multitude 
of names tending to the fame thing fhould deceive us, if, 
in reality, thofe by whom they were eftablifhed confidered 
all things as proceeding and flowing ; for they appear to 
me to have held this opinion. But fhould this be the cafe, 
their opinion is howeyer erroneous: for thefe men having 
fallen, as it were, into a certain vortex, are themfelves con- 
founded, and would willingly, by dragging us along, hurl 
us into the fame whirlpool. For confider, O wonderful 
Cratylus! that which I often dream about, whether or not 
we fhould fay that there is any fuch thing as the beautiful 
irfelf, and the good, and fo of every thing elfe. 

Crar. It appears to me, Socrates, that there is. 

Soc. Let us therefore confider this affair, not as if a 
certain countenance, or any thing of this kind, is beau- 
tiful; for all thefe appear to flow: bat we afk, whether 
the beautiful itfelf does not always remain fuch as it is? 

Crat. It is neceflary that it fhould. 

Soc. Can it therefore be properly denominated, if it is 


always fecretly flying away ? And can it, in the firft place, 
be 
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be faid that it is, and, in the next place, that it is of fuch 
a particular nature? Or is it not neceffary, in this cafe, 
that, while we are fpeaking about it, it fhould imme- 
diately become fomething elfe, tccretly withdraw itfelf, 
nor be any longer fuch as it was? 

Crat. It is neceflary. 

Soc. How, then, can that be any thing, which never 
fubfifts ina fimilar manner? For if, at any time, it fhould 
fubfitt in a milar manner, in that time in which it is 
thus fimilarly effected, it is evident that it would fuffer no 
mutation: but, if it always fubfifts in a fimilar manner, 
zad: the fame, how can it fuffer mutation, or be moved, 
fince it never departs from its idea ? 

Crat. By no means. 

Soc. But neith.: caa it be known by any one; for, as 
foon as that which is cndued with knowledge accedes to 
it, it becomes fomething different and various, fo that it 
cannot be known what quality it poffeffes, or how it fub- 
fits: for no knowledge can know that which it knows, 
when the object of its knowledge has no manner of fub- 
fiftence. 

Crat. It is as you fay. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, can there be any fuch thing 
as knowledge, ¥ all things glide away, and nothing abides. 
For if knowledge itfelf does not fall ‘rom a fubfiftence, as 
knowledge, knowledge will perpetually abide, and will be 
always knowledge: but if the form itfelf of knowledge 
glides away, it will at the fame time glide into fomething 
different from the form of knowledge, and will no longer 
be knowledge ; but if it always glides away, it will always 
be fomcthing different from knowledge: and from hence 
it follows, that neither knowledge, nor the object of know- 

ledge, 
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ledge, will have any fubfitence. But if that which knows 
always is, then that which is known will always have a 
{ubfiftence, together with the beautiful, the good, and 
every thing elfe which we are now {peaking of ; and none 
of thefe, as it appears to me, will be fimilar either to that 
which flows, or is born along. But whether things of 
this kind fubfift in this manner, or whether as the followers 
of Heraclitus and many others affert, it is by no means 
eafy to perceive : nor is it very much the province of a 
man endued with intellect, to give himfelf up, and his 
own foul, to the ftudy of names, believing in their reality, 
and confiding in their author, as one endued with know- 
ledge: and thus, in confequence of poflefling no found 
knowledge, either concerning the founder of names, or 
things themfelves, confidering all things as flowing like 
earthen veflels, and viewing them fimilar to men difeafed 
with a rheum, as if every thing fubfified according to 
flowing and diftillation. Perhaps, therefore, Cratylus, 
this may be the cafe, and perhaps not. Hence it is proper 
to confider this affair in a very ftrenuous and diligent 
manner, fince it is by no means eafy to apprehend the 
truth: for as yet you are but a young man, and in the 
vigour of your age; and if you fhould difcover any thing 
in the courfe of your inquiries, ycu ought to communi- 
cate it to me. 

Crat. I fall a& in this manner. And I very well 
know, Socrates, that I am not at prefent without confi- 
deration ; but, in confequence of fpec:lating this affair, 
the truth feems to me to be much more on your fide, than 
on that of Heraclitus. 

Soc. Afterwards therefore, my friend, when you come 
hither again, inftru€t me; but now, agreeable to your 

deter- 
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determination, proceed to the field ; and Hermogenes, 


here, will attend you. 
Crat. Be it fo, Socrates: and do you alfo endeavour 


to think upon thefe things. 


ADDI- 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 
TO THE 


CRATYLUS. 


INCE my writing the above, and indeed after the whole 

was fent to the prefs, I have been favoured with the perufal 
of the MS. Commentary, or rather Scholia, of Proclus, on this, 
dialogue, through the kindnefs of a Gentleman perfe@ly un- 
known to me; and whofe liberality therefore, in this particular, 
demands no common gratitude on my part, and from the literary 
world in general no {mall tribute of applaufe. From this prodi- 
gious treafure, therefore, of theological information, I fhall fe- 
lect a few paffages for the reader’s benefit, and as a fpecimen of 
the ineflimable value of the whole. 

In the firft place, then, he obferves that the Cratylus is a logi- 
cal and dialedtical dialogue ; but that it is not dialedtical in the 
Peripatetic fenfe of the word, but according to the mof {cientific 
dialectic of the great Plato, which is adapted to thofe only 
whofe cogitative power is perfe&tly pure, who have been well 
inftruéted in previous difciplines, and who have purified the 
juvenile difpofition of their manners through the virtues; and, 
in fhort, that it belongs only to thofe who legitimately philofo- 
phize. He further adds, that intelle& is the author of this firt 
of fciences, producing the whole of it from the whole of itfelf; 
—that, according to the progreffion of all things from the one, 
it eftablithes the divifive art ; but, according to the colle€tion of 
every characteriftic into one comprchenfion, the definitive: That 
again, according to the prefence of forms or ideas with each 
other, through which every thing is what it is, and participates 

of 
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of other forms, it produces the demonfirative art; but, ac- 
cording to the converfion of all things to the one, and to their 
proper principles, the analytic method. 

In the next place, he obferves, that the prefent dialogue caufes 
us to have a fcientific knowledge of the reétitude of names; and 
that he who defires to be fiilled in dialeftic, ought to begin 
from this fpeculation: That, as in the Parmenides, where the 
whole of the dialectic art is delivered, the unfolding of it is 
mingled with the fpeculation of beings; fo, in this dialogue, 
the rectitude of names is united with the f{cience of things. 

Again, that the perfons of the dialogue are Cratylus, the 
difciple of Heraclitus, and of whom Plato was an auditor 3 
and, according to him, all names fubfift from nature, or other- 
wife they would not be names. But, after him, Hermogenes 
fucceeds, who afferted juft the contrary, that a name had no 
fubfiftence from nature, but that all names fubfifted from pofi- 
tion, And the third perfon is Socrates, who, ating the part 
of a judge, evinces that fome are eftablifhed from nature, and 
fome from pofition, and that thefe laft have a cafual fubliftence : 
for the names belonging to eternal natures have more of a na- 
tural, but thofe which are affigned to corruptible particulars 
have more of a cafual fubfiftence. And further ftill, that fince 
names poffefs both form and matter, according to form they 
participate more of a natural eflablifhment, but, according to 
matter, more of a fubfiltence from pofition, Fence Socrates, 
addrefling himfelf to Hermogenes, feparates fuch names as are 
immutably efablifhed in the gods, fuch as popon and the like, 
from other names, and fech as are eftablifhed in fouls, fuch as 
Baloo. But dire&ing his difcourfe to Cratylus, he fhews, from 
the relation of names to things, that there is much of the acci- 
dental in names, and at the fame time evinces that all things are 
not in motion. That Cratylus, being {cientific and concife in 
his difcourfe, which laft was peculiar to the Heraclitics, from 
their conviction that words were unable to keep pace with the 

unftable 
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unftable nature of things, and at the fame time wifhing to ap- 
prehend their fleeting effence, is reprefented, throughout the 
dialogue, anfwering from the fhorteft fyllables and words; and 
hence the moft imitative Plato, in the very beginning of the 
dialogue, reprefents him as beginning his interrogation with the 
word Bovdn, are you willing? But Hermogenes, who was full 
of opinion, and confidered names as fubfiiting from pofition, 
anfwers Cratylus, s cos Jan, sf it is agreeable to yous for doxnci, 
opinion or conjeđure, often takes place about fuch things as we 
are willing, and likewife about fuch things as we are unwillingy 
fhould happen ; but Gevanzic, the will, is dire&ed to things good 
alone. That Pythagoras and Epicurus were of the opinion of 
Cratylus refpe€ting names, but Democritus and Ariftotle of 
that of Hermogenes. Hence Pythagoras, being afked what was 
the wilet of things, anfwered, Number: but, being again afked 
what was the next to this in wifdom, anf{wered, He who gave 
names to things. But he obfcurely fignified, by Numbery the 
intelligible order, which comprehends in itfelf the multitude of 
intellectual forms; for there the firft and principal number fub- 
fits, after the fupereffential one, and fupplies meafures of effence 
to every being ; and which contains likewife true wifdom, and 
knowledge fubfifting from itfelf, returning to itfelf, and caufing 
its own perfection, And as intelligibic, intelle&t, and intelli- 
gence are there the fame, fo likewife number is there the fame 
with wifdom. But by the founder of names, he obfcurely fig- 
nified the foul, which fubfifts indeed from intelle&, and is not 
things themfelves, as intellect is in a primary manner, but con- 
tains the images of things, and effential reafons fubfifting accorde 
ing toa traslitive energy. All things therefore derive their 
being from intelle&, which knows itfelf, and is wife ; but names 
are derived from foul, which imitates intelleét. 

He further obferves, that the name of Cratylus feems to have 
been derived from his obtaining poffefion, in a proper manner, of 
Wie dygmata of Heraclitus (mope te wipepzingas tapu; Tov H, arxila 

deype-or ) $: 
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Soyyelev) ; and that, on this account, he defpifed flowing na- 
tures, as things which are not properly beings. But Socrates 
fecms to have been fo called, from bis being the faviour of the 
Jirength of bis foul (wage lo culnpe. wri rou vpalous Tas Yoxm;), that 
is, of his reafon ; and from his not being drawn down under the 
power of his fenfes. And that the name of Hermogenes was 
affigned to him from a Mercurial property becoming his gain 
(crepe lo puaæixor ra wi po@Acop yincSas aviv); or we fhould rather 
fay, that Hermes is a god prolific of gain, and that Hermogenes 
was fortunate in lucrative affairs. 

Again, he adds, that a name is neither a fymbol, nor the 
refult of cafual pofition, but is allied and adapted by nature to 
things themfelves; for every inftrument (and a name is an in- 
ftrument) is co-ordinated to its proper work, and cannot be har- 
monized to any thing elfe than that with a view to which it 
was produced. So that a name, from its being an inftrument, 
poffeffes a certain power connate and adapted to the things 
which it fignifies: and hence, as dida&ic, it poflefles an order 
reprefentative of conceptions ; and, as endued with a feparating 
power, it enables us to acquire a knowledge of the effence of 
things. Ori otx eri To oroya oupGorov, ovds Seorwe epyan tng TuXOVENE, 
QAAL ouyy eis TAG TpAypare xas Pures osxtior, Tiar yag oyawo, mpos Te 
eixesoy spyor CUY.tlanles, xas ove ay ZAAG Tin A;poTeETY D Exin TO; 0 yt- 
yovt. OG TI xæ To crore ale ov Opyarvor, exti THX oruePra dora piy PY. 7) 
Tois Onpawopsvors Cumprocperry. Kas didxoxxdAinoy ov suOarlopinny txts 
qug Tie vonp alle Kas dhe mpi ixov OV, Tni OLCI Yowou Ld aidd EUROS 


Twy Tayuclor. 


` NoTE to page 16, l. 12. 


Should it be afked why Plato eje&ts from his Republic the 
Homeric poets as imitators, but now as divine perfons intro- 
duces them as leaders in affigning the rectitude of names, Proclus 
weil obferves, that ina Republic, fuch as Plato’s, the variety of 
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imitation is unadapted to fimple and unperverted manners: but 
in the eftablifhment of names, the deific intelle& of thefe poets 
every where deferves our warmeft affent. Aix ts o Maley Tovg 
mip Opnpor momlas ws pipnlas axGadAwy tg eaulou moriliacy wr ws 
e:Stovs avos urayu xed yexovxe Twv ovomalur Ing opSorlos 3 n sxs pep 
@rOIxtloy NP TO WOIMiA.y TNG piunrewc noi Q2@WA0IS Næ aðasçopos. 


EvlavSes os xas Tavlaxou To wow ailos ayawa xai asnata. 


Nore to page 17, 1. 3, De. 


Proclus here beautifully obferves, that names of a divine 
origin are {mooth, well-founding, and of fewer fyllables than 
thofe which are invented by men, as Xanthus than Scamander, 
Chalcis than Cymindis, and Myrine than Batiia. He adds, 
that the firk of thefe names feems to evince how the gods both 
previoufly comprehend and denominate, according to a definite 
caufe, every flowing effence ; that the fecond fhews how thcy 
bound, in intellc&ual menfures, the life which is born along in 
generation ; and the third, haw the gods feparate and govern, 
in a feparate manner, that life which is exempt from the fluc- 
tuating empire of generation. On ta piy Stonanla owuala xas 
Ana uci mas erya xas OAIVOTVAADBoligx nwi Ta mag asbgwro:s" 
Oszy o Savbes tu Lrapzydccv, xai n Nadu; Ing Kupuvdios, xz n Mvi 
în; Bxuiaçe Kas toms lo uay wowilos dmrovy aru; os Sen maærar’n» erusny 
Uria xaT alizy WITpEY LAI WroUdnFars xas ovouaccuc » To as dsviagos 
Oru Tny ty TY, yeva Digoxin» Cony os Seon loig yorposs pilgos wPogsCouss. 
To dt Telon, owas the Ywgiomy awol ns yItctws Cun» xmeisw; ob Deos xa 
xwesCover x2 ixilpeeeuct. 

But, in order to underftand this paflage, it muft be obferved, 
that thefe divine names were produced by fcientific men ener- 
gizing according to a divine afflatus, and that they are fymbols 
of thofe ineffable fignatures, cusOnzaia, which fubfift in the gods. 
And with refpc& to yaam; chalcis, the owl, this name, as 
Proclus obferves, is derived from x2Ax0; bra/s, in confequence of 

K 3 the 


the fonorous {creaking of the owl, refembling the fharp found of 
brafs: but brafs, from its reffting nature, is an apt emblem of 
body, and confequently of the realms of generation, in which 
body predominates ; and as the owl is facred to Minerva, who 
fills all things with intellectual light, we may fee the truth of 
what Proclus obferves concerning Chalcis, or the divine name of 
the owl. 

Eut with refpe& to Myrine, as this name has an evident agree- 
ment with Myrinus, or the male lamprey, it is neceflary to ob. 
ferve that the teeth of this fifh are faid to ftand out of its mouth; 
and teeth are fymbols of the divifible nature of a partial life, 
drom their office of dividing our food: but a fi, from its refi- 
dence in the fea, reprefents a life merged in generation. And 
hence, from the teeth of the lamprey ftanding out of its mouth, 
we may fee the beauty of what Proclus fays, that this name 
fhews how the gods {cparate aud govern, in a feparate manner, 
‘a kfe exempt from generation. 
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Proclus obferves, that Bacchus is often denominated, by theo- 
logis, eviney from the lait of his gifts, andetbat this name 
evinces all the powers of the god: that, as in the Phedrus 
Socrates calls bve in common mighty, both that love which is 
‘divine and that which is a lover of body, in like manner, by this 
epithet wine, we mutt underitand that the chareeriltic of a 
partial intelle& is in common prefented to our view; for the 
word «ow, fuch as, is nothing elfe than an intellectual form 
di‘tributed from a total intelle&, and, in confequence of this 
becoming participated, particu‘ar and oae alone: for an allperfed 
“intellect is ail things, and energizes according to all things in 2 
fimilar manner; but a partial and participated intelle@ is indeed 
all things, but this according to one form, fuch asa folar, lunar, 
or mercurial form. Since, therefore, every partial fabrication is 
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fufpended from the Dionyfiacal monad, which diftributes parti- 
cipated mundane intellects from total intelle& *, many fouls 
from one fou!, and all fenfible forms from their proper totalities ¢. 
on this account theologitts call both this god and all his fabrica- 
tions «wize: for all thefe are the progeny of intelle€&t; and fome 
things participate of the partial diftribution of intellect in a 
more diftant, but others in a nearer degree. Wine therefore 
energizes in things analogous to its fubfiftence in them: in body, 
indeed, after the manner of an image, according to a falfe,opir 
nion and imagination; but in intelleétual natures, according to 
an intellectual energy and fabrication ; fince, in the laceration 
of Bacchus by the Titans, the heart of the god is faid to have 
alone remained undiftributed, #. e. the indivifible effence of intel- 
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® With refpect to intelleét, it is necellary to inform the reader, that one 
kind is imparticipable and total, fuch as all intellects unconnected with foul ; 
but another participable indeed, but effentially fo, fuch as the mundane intel- 
leĝ, and the intellects of all the mundane gods and beneficent demons ; but a 
third is participable, and fubfits as a 4udi¢; and to this clafs our intellects 
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I fhall only add farther, from Proclus, that, as a difcourfe 
concerning the gods is triple, viz. phantaftic, like that of 
Euthyphron *, who irrationally imagined battles and ftratagems 
among the gods; fcientific, like that af Socrztes; and opinion- 
ative, which fubfifts between thefe, and which, from the opinion 
of the founder of names, {cientifically rifes to the eflences of the 
gods :—hence Socrates, perceiving that the conceptions of the 
multitude about the gods were equally depraved with thofe of Eu- 
thyphron, defcends from a {cientific energy ta inferior concerns, 
but at the fame time elevates thofe who are detained by phantafy 
to a middle habit of apprehenfion concerning the gods. Hence, 
he afcribes the caufe of this defcent in fpeculation to Euthyphron ; 
not confidering him as the leader of this knowledge, but as one 
who, through the phantaftically prodigious nature of his dif- 
courfe, excites the fcientific to the inveftigation of truth. 


* For the character of Euthyphron, confult Plato's Dialogue on Hulinefi, 
which bears the name of Euthyphron. 


THE 


PHZDO or PLATO: 


A DIALOGUE ON THE 


IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The enfuing dialogue is no lefs remarkable for the 
mafterly manner of its compofition, than for the different 
effects which the perufal of it is related to have formerly 
produced. For the arguments whith it contains for the 
immortality of the foul, are faid to have incited Cleom- 
brotus to fuicide, and to have diffuaded Olympiodorus, a 
Platonic philofopher, from its perpetration. Indeed it is 
by no means wonderful, that a perfon like Cleombrotus, 
ignorant (as his conduct evinces) that the death fo much 
inculcated in this dialogue is a philofophic, and not a na- 
tural death, fhould be led to the perpetration of a crime 
which is in sof? cafes fo enormous : but this ignorance is not 
peculiar to Cleombrotus, fince I am afraid there are fcarcely 
any of the prefent day who know that it is one thing for 
the foul to be feparated from the body, and another for 
the body to be feparated from the foul, and that the for 

mer is by no means a neceffary confequence of the latter. 
But as this philofophic death, or feparation of foul 
from body, forms one of the moft leading particulars of 
the dialogue, and is no other than the exercife of the ca- 
thartic virtues, the following obfervations are neceffary in 
order to a perception of its origin and meaning. Accord- 
ing 
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ing to the Orphic mythology * therefore, the traditions of 
which are every where followed by Plato in this dialogue, 
there are four governments, viz. confifling of Heaven, 
Saturn, Jupiter, and Bacchus. And thefe four govern- 
ments obfcurely fignify the different gradations of virtues 
according to which our foul contains the fymbols of all 
the virtues, both theoretical and cathartical, pelitical and 
ethical: for the foul either energizes according to the 
theoretic virtues, the paradigm of which is the government 
of Heaven, and on this account Heaven receives its dena- 
mination mapa hu 12 ave cpav, from beholdirg the things abawe + 
or it lives cathartically, the exemplar of which is the Sa- 
turnian kingdom, and on this account Saturn is denomi- 
nated from being a pure intelle?, through a furvey of him- 
felf; and hence he is faid to devour his own offspring, 
fignifying the converfion of himfelf to himfelf: or it ener- 
gizes according to the politic virtues, the fymbol of which 
is the government of Jupiter; and hence Jupiter is the 
Demiurgus, fo called from operating about fecondary natures : 
or the foul energizes according to both the ethical and 
phyfcal virtues, the fymbol of which is the kingdom of 
Bacchus, and on this account he is fabled to be torn in 
pieces by the Titans, becaufe the virtues do not follow, but 
are feparated from cach other +. 

But when Socrates, in the courfe of the dialogue, exa 
preffes his hope of departing to other good men, and orker 
beneficent gods, by other gods can only be underftood fuch 
as arc fupermundane, or of a fuperior order to the ruling 


* Vid. Olympiodori MS. Comment. in Phadonem. 
4 Sce more concerning the vistucs in my Differtation on the 
Fleufinian and Bacchic raytteries, 
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divinities of the world; and this very particular is fuffie 
cient to convince the intelligent reader, rhat the theology 
unfolded by Proclus is not, as has been ignorantly aflerted, 
a fiction of the latter Platonifts, and a corruption of the 
genuine do@rine of Plato. In proving the immortality of 
the foul, Socrates founds his firt demonftration on the 
generation of contraries from cach other; from whence 
he concludes, that as the dead are generated from the 
living, fo'alfo the living from the dead. In the fecond 
place he difcuffes the do€trine of reminifcence, and proves 
that the foul lived prior, and will fubfift pofterior to the 
body. But he demonftrates that knowledge is reminif- 
cence: firft, becaufe we often anfwer properly to quef- 
tions which we have never ftudied ; and fecondly, becaufe 
from a knowledge of fenfible particulars, we fuddenly 
afcend to the knowledge of ideas, as from a perception of 

things fenfibly equal to a knowledge of equality itfelf. 
After this our divine philofopherinforms us,that the pure 
foul will after death return to pure and eternal natures ; 
but that the impure foul, in confequence of being imbued 
with terrene affections, will be drawn down to a kindred 
nature, and be invefted with a grofs vehicle capable of be- 
ing feen by the corporeal eye. For while a propenfity to 
body remains in the foul, it caufes her to attract a certain 
vehicle to herfelf, either of an aerial nature, or compofed 
from the fpirit and vapours of her terreftrial body, or 
which is recently collected from furrounding air: for 
according to the arcana of the Platonic philofuphy, be- 
tween an ethereal body, which is fimple and immaterial, 
and is the eternal connate vchicle of the foul, and a ter- 
rene body, which is material and compofite, and of fhort 
duration, there is an acrial body, which is material indeed, 
but 
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but fimple and of a more extended duration: and in this 
body the unpurified foul dwells for a long time after 
its exit from hence, till this pneumatic vehicle being 
diffolved, it is again invefted with a compofite body; while 
on the contrary the purified foul immediately afcends into 
the celeftial regions with its ethereal vehicle alone. 

After this follows the Pythagoric doétrine of the tranf- 
migration of fouls into brutes, which is not to be under- 
ftood as if our fouls became the animating principles of 
brutal bodies, but that for the fake of purgation they are 
bound as it were to the imagination of a brute, in the 
fame manner as impure demons are faid to be often 
‘mingled with the phantafy of mad men. 

Obferve too, that the foul carries with her into a future 
Kate the affe€tions and habits both of her intelle&t and will, 
whether good or bad. Likewife that the orb of the earth 
is far different from what it is generally fuppofed to be; 
that its fummit is ethereal, and reaches as far as to the 
moon ; that it is every where perforated with holes; and 
that we refide at the bottom of certain of tnefe hollows, 
while at the fame time we vainly imagine that we dwell 
on the fummit of the carth. This indeed is an Egyptian 
tradition ; from which it follows, that the grofs furface of 
the earth on which we refide is of a much greater extent 
than mathematicians conceive it to be, and this without 
being repugnant to modern circummnavigation. For if we 
oniy fuppofe the carth to be cavernous like a pumice ftone, 
and that we dwell at the centre of a mighty orb which 
every way reaches to the heavens, and at the bottom of 
four of thefe perforations, it is cafy to conceive that we may 
fail round thefe four hollows without knowing any thing 


of thofe other numcrous cavities which the earth contains. 
6 Laitly, 
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Laftly, the rivers under the earth, which are deftined 
to the punifhment of guilty fouls, muft be underftood as 
follows: that Acheron is a purgatorial place, pertaining to 
care and forrow, and which alfo correfponds to air and 
the meridional part of the world. That Phlegethon is ana- 
logous to fire and to the eaftern centre, and is deftined to 
the purgation of anger and defire ; that Styx and Cocytus 
correfpond to earth and the weftern centre, and punifh 
hatred through lamentations and grief; and laftly, that 
Tartarus is the place deftined for the punifhment of in- 
curable crimes, which, as it is fituated at the extremity of 
things, is very properly affigned to the moft atrocious 
guilt. Nor muft we fuppofe that thefe infernal rivers and 
fubterranean tribunals, which are defcribed both by Ho- 
mer and Plato, are nothing more than vain imaginations 
and monftrous fables ; but, as itis well obferved by Proclus 
on Plato’s Republic, it is proper to believe, that for thofe 
who require chaftifement and purification fubterranean 
places are prepared, which, from their receiving the vari- 
ous defluxions of the elements above tlie earth, are called 
rivers by mythologifts, and are filled with demons who 
prefide over fouls, and who are of an avenging, punifh- 
ing, purifying, and judicial characterittic. Hence, fays 
he, the poetry of Homer is not to be condemned, when 
it calls the infernal region a place 


“ Horrid and dark, and odious to the gods.” 
° 
For the variety and imagination of the prefiding dæmons 
excite all this obfcurity and horror. Let the reader re- 
member too, that crimes which admit of an eafy cure 
are fuch as are not yet changed into habit; that thofe 
are 
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are difficult to be cured which are become habitual, but 
yet are committed with a certain repugnance of the ra- 
tional faculty, and produce repentance in the offending 
foul; but that thofe are perfedtly incurable, the habits of 
which are neither attended with repugnance nor peni- 
tence. ‘The firft of thefe are purified in Acheron; the 
fecond, if they verge to the firft, in Phlegethon ; but if 
to the third, in Styx and Cocytus; and thofe of the third 
defcription are punifhed in Tartarus, from whence, fays 
Plato, they are never difmiffed. But let not the reader 
imagine, that by the word sever an eternal duration is 
implied ; for divinity does not punifh the foul as if in- 
fluenced by anger, but, like a good phyfician, for the fake 
of healing the maladies which fhe has contracted through 
guilt. We muft fay therefore, as Olympiodorus well 
obferves, that the incurable foul is punifhed eternally, call- 
ing eternity her life and the partial period of her exiftence. 
*“ For, in reality (fays he), fouls which have offended in the 
higheft degree cannot be fufficiently purified in one period, 
but are confinual!y in life, as it were, in Tartarus; and this 
period is called by Plato eternity.” 

And thus much may fefhce fora fummary of the prin- 
cipal parts of this moft important dialogue : for as jt is 
my intention to publi, as foon as poflible, a copious 
commentary on every part of it, from the invaluable ma- 
nufcript commentary of Olympiodorus, and which will of 
itfelf make a large volume, it would be fuperfluous to 
make any further difcuflion at prefent. 


THE 
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ECHECRATES AND PHÆDO, 


Ecnec. Wr: RE you prefent, Phædo, with Socrates 
that day when he drank the poifon in prifon; or did you 
hear an account of it from any other ? 

Puep. I myfelf, Echecrates, was prefent. 

Ecuec. What then was his difcourfe previous to his 
death ; and how did he die? for I fhould be very glad to 
hear the account: for fcarcely does any one of the Phlia- 
fians now vifit Athens; and it is fome time fince any 
ftranger has arrived from thence who might afford us 
fome clear information about tnefe particulars: for all 
that we heard was, that he died through drinking the 
poifon ; but he who acquainted us with this, had nothing 
farther to fay about other particulars of his death. 

Pup. What! did you not hear the manner in which 
he was arraigned ? 

Ecuec. Yes; a certain perfon related this to us; and 
we wondered, as his fentence was paffed fo long ago, that 
he fhould not die till a confiderable time after. What 


shen, Phedo, was the reafon of this ? 
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Pup. This happened to him, Echecrates, by chance : 
for, the day before his trial, the ftern of that fhip was 
crowned, which the Athenians fend every year to Delos. 

Ecuec. But what is the meaning of this ? 

Puan. This is the fhip, as the Athenians fay, in which 
Thefcus formerly carried the twice feven young children 
to Crete, and preferved both them and himfelf. The 
Athenians therefore, as it is reported, then vowed to 
Apollo, that if the children wére preferved, they would 
lead every year a facred fpectacle to Delos; which, from 
that time, they reguiarly fend every year to the god. As 
foon, therefore, as the facred fpectacles make their appear- 
ance, the law orders that the city fhall be purified, and 
that no one fhall be put to death by x public decree, till 
the fhip has arrived at Delos, and again returned to Athens. 
But this fometimes takes a long time in accomplifhing, 
when the winds impede their paffage; but the feftival 
itfelf conmenees when the prieft of Apollo has crowned 
the ftern of the fhip. Now this, as E told you, took place 
the day preceding the trial; and, on this account, that 
length of time happencd to Socrates in prifon, betwcen his 
fentence and his death. 

Ecsec. And what, Phedo, were the circumftances re- 
fpecting his death ? what were his fayings and actions ? 
and who of his familiars were prefent with him ? or would 
not the magiftrates fuffer that amy fhouid be admitted to 
him, fo that he died deprived of the prefence of his friends? 

Puen. By no means; but fome, and indeed many, were 
prefent with Lim. 

Ecurc. Endeavour to relate all thefe particulars to us 
in the cleareft manner, unlefs you have fome bufinefs 
which may prevent you. - T 

Puan. 
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Pup. But I am at leifure, and will endeavour to gratify 
your requeft: for, indeed, to call to mind, Socrates, whe- 
ther I myfelf {peak, or hear others, is to me always the 
moft pleafant of all things. 

Ecuec. Truly, Phædo, others who hear you will be 
affected in the fame manner: but endeavour, as much as 
you are able, to narrate every circumftance in the moft 
accurate manner. 

Puan. And, indeed, I myfelf, who was prefent, was 
wonderfully affected ; for I was not influenced with pity, 
like one prefent at the death of a familiar: for this man, 
O Echecrates! appeared to me to be bleffed, when I con- 
fidered his manner and difcourfes, and his intrepid and 
generous death. Hence it appeared to me, that he did 
not defcend to Hades without a divine lot, but that there 
alfo he would be in a happy condition, if this can ever be 
afferted of any one. On this account | was entirely unin- 
fluenced with pity, though apparently I ought not to have 
been, on fo mournful an occafion ; nor yet, again, was I 
influenced by pleafure through philofophical converfe, as 
I ufed to be; for our difcourfes were of thiskind. But, 
to fpeak ingenuoufly, a certain wonderful paffion, and an 
unufual mixture of pleafure and grief, was prefent with 
me, produced by confidering that he muft in a very fhort 
time die. And, indeed, all of us who were prefent were 
nearly affected in the fame manner, at one time exhibiting 
tokens of great delight, and at another burfting into tears: 
but this was eminently the cafe with one of us, Apollo- 
dorus ; for you know the man, and his manner of be- 
haviour. 

Ecuec. How is it pofhble that I fhould not ? 

Puzp. He therefore was remarkably affected in this 

L manner 5 
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manner; and I myfelf, and others, experienced great 
trouble and confufion. 

Ecurc. Who then, Phedo, happened to be prefent ? 

PHæn. Of the natives, Apollodorus, Critobulus, and 
his father Crito, were prefent; likewife Hermogenes, 
Epigenes, /Eichines, and Antifthenes. And befides thefe, 
Ctefippus the Pceanian, Menexemus, and fome other 
Athenians, were prefent: but Plato, I think, was, fick. 

Ecuec. Were there no ftrangers ? 

Purp. Yes: Simmias the Theban, Cebes, and Pha. 
dondes; and, among the Megarenfians, Euclid and 
Terpfion. 

Ecnec. But what! were not Ariftippus and Cleom- 
brotus there ? 

Puzp. By no means: for they were faid to be at 
/Egina. 

Ecuec. Was any other perfon prefent ? 

Puap. I think thofe I have mentioned were nearly all. 

Ecurc. Will you now, then, relate what were his dif- 
courfes ? 

Pirzp. I will endeavour to relate the whole to you, 
from the beginning. For we were always accuftomed to 
vifit Socrates, myfelf and others meeting in the morning 
at the place where he was tried, for it was very near to 
the prifon. Here we waited every day till the prifon was 
opened, difcourfing among ourfelves, for it was not 
opened very early in the morning; but, as foon as we 
could be admitted, we went to Socrates, and generally 
{pent the whole day with him. And then, indeed, we 
met together fooner than ufual ; for the day before, when 
we icft the prifon, we heard that the fhip from Delos was 


returned. We detcrmincd, therefore, among ourfelves, 
to 
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to come very early in the morning to the ufual place ; 
and we met together accordingly: but when we arrived, 
the gaoler, who ufed to attend upon us, told us to wait, 
and not enter till he called us. For, fays he, the eleven 
magiftrates are now freeing Socrates from his bonds, and 
announcing to him that he muft die to-day. But not 
long after this he returned, and ordered us to enter. 
When we entered, we found Socrates juft frecd from his 
fetters, but Xantippe (you know her) holding one of his 
children, and fitting by him. As foon, therefore, as 
Xantippe faw us, fhe began to lament in a moft violent 
manner, and faid fuch things as are ufual with women in 
affiGtion ; and among the reft, Socrates (fays fhe), this 
is the laft time your friends will fpeak to you, or you to 
them. But Socrates looking upon Crito, Crito (fays 
he), let fome one take her home. Upon which fome of 
Crito’s domeftics led her away, beating herfelf, and weep- 
ing bitterly. But Socrates, fitting upright on the bed, 
drew up his leg, and, ftroking it with his hand, faid at the 
fame time, What a wonderful thing is this, my friends, 
which men call the pleafant and agreeable! and how admi- 
rably is it affected by nature towards that which appears 
to be its contrary, the painful! for they are unwilling to 
be prefent with us both together; and yet, if any perfon 
purfues and receives the one, he is almoit always under a 
neceflity of receiving the other, as if both of them de- 
pended from one fummit. And it feems to me (fays he), 
that if /Efop had perceived this, he would have compofed 
a fable from it, and would have informed us that divinity, 
being willing to reconcile contending natures, but not being 
able to accomplifh this defign, conjoined their fummits in 
a nature one and the fame; and that hence it comes to pafs, 
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that whoever partakes of the one, is foon after connected 
with the other. And this, as it appears, is the cafe with 
myfelf at prefent; for the pain which was before in my leg, 
through the bond, is now fucceeded by a pleafant fenfation. 
But here Cebes replying, faid, By Jupiter, Socrates, 
you have very opportunely caufed me to recollect: for 
certain perfons have afked me concerning thofe poems 
which you compofed, viz. the Fables of Efop which 
you verfified, and your Exordium to Apollo, and other 
pieces of compofition; and, among the reft, Evenus 
lately inquired with what defign you did this after coming 
here, when before you have never attempted any thing of 
the kind. If, therefore, you have any defire that I may 
have an anfwer ready for Evenus, when he again interro- 
gates me on this occafion (and I am certain that he will 
do fo), tell me what I muft fay to him. You may 
truly inform him (fays he), Cebes, that I did not compofe 
thefe verfes with any defign of rivalling him, or his 
poems (for I knew that this would be no eafy matter); 
but that I might try to explore the meaning of certain 
dreams, and that £ might make a proper expiation, if this 
fhould happen to be the mufic which they have often or- 
dered me to exercife. For in the paft part of my life the 
fame dream has often occurred to ine, exhibiting at dif- 
ferent times a different appearance, yet always advifing 
me the fame thing; for it faid, Socrates, produce and 
exercie mufic. And indeed, in the former part of my 
life, I confidered that this dream perfuaded and exhorted 
me refpecting what l fhould do, in the fame manner as 
thofe in the Races are exhorted : for, by perfuading me 
to exercife mufic, it fignified that I ould labour in phi- 
lofophy, which is the greatet mufic. But now, fince my 
fentence 
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fentence has taken place, and the feftival of the god has 
retarded my death, it appeared to me to be neceflary, that 
if the mufic which the dream has fo often exhorted me to 
undertake, fhould happen to be of the popular fort, I 
fhould by no means refift its perfuafions, but comply with 
the exhortation : for I confidered that it would be more 
fafe for me not to depart from hence before I had made 
an expiation by compofing verfes, and obeying the dream. 
Thus, in the firft place, I compofed fome verfes in honour 
of the god to whom the feftival belonged ; but after the 
god, confidering it neceflary that he who defigns to be a 
poet fhould make fables and not difcourfes, and knowing 
that I myfelf was not a mythologift, on thefe accounts I 
verfified the Fables of Æfop," which were at hand, and 
were known to me; and began with thofe firft, that firft 
prefented themfelves to my view. 

Give this anfwer, Cebes, toEvenus: at the fame time bid 
him farewell for me ; and tell him, if he is wife he will fol- 
low me. But I fhall depart, as it feems, to-day; for fuch are 
the orders of the Athenians.—Upon this, Simmias replied, 
What is this, Socrates, which you command me to tell Eve- 
nus? for I often meet with him; and, from what I know of 
him, I am certain that he will never willingly comply with 
your requeft.—What, then (fays Socrates), is not Eve- 
nus a philofopher?—To me he appears to be fo {fays 
Simmias).—Both Evenus, therefore, will be willing to 
follow me, and every one who is worthy to partake of 
philofophy ; not perhaps, indeed, by violently depriving 
himfelf of life, for this they fay is unlawful. And at the 
fame time, as he thus fpoke, he withdrew his leg from 
the bed, and placed it on the ground; and afterwards 
continucd to difcourfe with us, in a fitting pofture, the 
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remaining part of the time. Cebes therefore inquired of 
him, How is this to be underftood, Socrates, that it is 
not lawful to commit fuicide, and yet that a philofopher 
fhould be willing to follow one who is about to die ?— 
What (fays he), Cebes, have not you and Simmias heard 
your familiar Philolaus difcourfe concerning things of this 
kind ?—We have not, Socrates, heard any thing clearly 
on this fubjeét.—But I (fays Socrates) fpeak in confe- 
quence of having heard; and what I have heard, I will 
not envioufly conceal from you. And perhaps it is be- 
coming, in the moft eminent degree, that he who is about 
to depart thither, fhould confider and mythologize about 
this departure : I mean, what fort of a thing we fhould 
think it to be. For what elfe can fuch a one be mere pro- 
perly employed about, till the fetting of the fun ? 

On what account then, Socrates, do they fay, that it is 
unlawful for a man to kill himfelf? for I myfelf have 
fome time fince heard from Philolaus, when he refided 
with us, and from fome others, that it was not proper to 
commit fuch an action; but I never heard any thing clear 
upon the fubject from any one.—Prepare yourfelf, 
then (fays Socrates), for perhaps you may be fatisfed in 
this particular: and perhaps it may appear to you won- 
derful, if this alonc, of every thing elfe, is fomething 
fimple, and by no means happens to a man like other 
events, but ftill remains the fame, even with refpect to 
thofe to whom it is better to die than tolive; though, per- 
haps, it may feem wonderful to you, that it fhould be 
bettcr for thofe men to die, in whom it would be unholy 
to benefit themfelves by fuicide, and who ought to expect 
fome other, as a benefaétor on this occafion.—Then 
Cebes, gently laughing, Jupiter knows that (fays hes 
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fpeaking in his own tongue).—For this, indeed (fays 
Socrates), appears to be irrational ; and yet, perhaps, it is 
not fo, but has a certain reafon on its fide. For the dif- 
courfe which is delivered about thefe particulars, in the 
arcana of the myfteries, that we are placed as in a certain 
prifon fecured by a guard, and that it ts not proper for any one 
to free himfelf from this confinement, and make his efcape, ap- 
pears to me to be an affertion of great moment, and not 
eafy to be underftood. But this appears to me, O Cebes! 
to be well faid, that the gods take care of us, and that we, 
who are men, are one of the pofleffions belonging to the 
gods. Or does not this appear to you to be the cafe ?— 
It does to me (fays Cebes)—Would not you, there- 
fore, if any one of your fervants fhould deftroy himfelf, 
when at the fame time you did not fignify that you was 
willing he fhould die, would you not be angry with him ; 
and if you had any punifhment, would you not chattife 
him ?—Entirely fo (fays he).—Perhaps, therefore, it is 
not irrational to affert, that a man ought not to kill 
himfelf, before divinity lays him under a certain neceflity 
‘of doing fo, fuch as Iam fubject to at prefent. 

This, indeed (fays Cebes), appears to be reafonable. But 
that which you faid juft now, Socrates, that philofophers 
would very readily be willing to die, appears to be abfurd, 
if what we have afferted is agreeable to reafon, that divinity 
takes care of us, and that we are one of his poffeflions ; 
for it is irrational to fuppofe that the moft prudent men 
fhould not be grieved, when departing from that fervitude 
in which they are taken care of by the gods, who are the 
beft of governors. For fuch a one will by no means think 
that he thall be better taken care of when he becomes 
free: but fome one who is deprived of intellect may 
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perhaps think that he fhould fly from his mafter, and will 
not confider that he ought not to fly from a good mafter, 
but that he fhould by all means abide in his fervice. 
Hence he will depart from him in a moft irrational man- 
ner: but he who is endowed with intelleét will defire to 
live perpetually with one who is better than himfelf. And 
thus, Socrates, it is reafonable that the contrary of what 
you juft now faid fhould take place: for it is proper that 
the prudent, when about to die, fhould be forrowful, but 
that the foolith fhould rejoice.——Socrates therefore, upon 
hearing this, feemed te me to be pleafed with the reafon- 
ing of Cebes; and looking upon us, Cebes (fays he) 
never fuffers any thing to pafs without inveftigation, and 
is by no means willing to admit immediately the truth 
of an affertion.—But indeed (fays Simmias), Cebes, O 
Socrates ! appears to me to fay fomething now to the pur- 
pofe. For with what defign can men, truly wife, fly from 
matters who are better than themfelves, and, without any 
reluctance, free themfelves from their fervitude ? And 
Cebes appears to me to direét his difcourfe to you, becaufe 
you fo ealily endure to leave us, and thofe beneficent 
rulers the gods, as you yourfelf confefs.—You {peak 
juftly (fays Socrates); for I think you mean that I ought 
to make my defence, as if I was upon my trial.—By 
all means, fays Simmias. 

Bc it fo then (fays Socrates) : and I fhall endeavour that 
this my apology may appear more reafonable to you than it 
did to my judges. For with refpeét to myfelf (fays he), O 
Simmias and Cebes ! unlefs I thought that I fhould depart, 
in the firft place to other gods who are wile and good, and 
in the next place to men who have migrated from the pre- 
fent life, and are better than any among us, it would be 
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unjuft not to be troubled at death : but now believe for cer- 
tain, that I hope to dwell with good men; though this, in- 
deed, I will not confidently affert: but that I fhall go to gods 
who are perfeétly good rulers, you may confider as an affer- 
tion which, if any thing of the kind is fo, will be ftrenu- 
oufly affirmed by me. So that, on this account, I fhall not 
be affliéted at dying, but fhall entertain a good hope, that 
fomething remains for the dead; and, as it was formerly 
faid, that it will be much better, hereafter, for the good 
than the evil_—What then, Socrates (fays Simmias), 
would you have departed with fuch a conception in your 
intellect, without communicating it to us? Or will you 
not render us, alfo, partakers of it ? For it appears to me, 
that this will be a common good; and, at the fame time, 
it will be an apology for you, if you can perfuade us to 
believe what you fay.—I will endeavour to do fo (fays 
he). But let us firft confider what that is, which it appears 
to me Crito fome time fince was defirous of faying. What 
elfe (fays Crito) fhould it be, Socrates, except what he 
who is to give you the poifon has long ago told me, that 
you ought to fpeak as little as poffible ? For he fays that 
thofe who difpute become too much heated, and that no- 
thing of this kind ought to be introduced with the poifon, 
fince thofe who do not obferve this caution are fometimes 
obliged to drink the poifon twice or thrice.—Let him 
(fays Socrates) only take care of his proper employment, as 
one who muft adminifter the poifon twice; and even if 
occafion requires, thrice. I was almoft certain (fays Crito) 
that this would be your anfwer; but he enjoined me to do 
this, as I faid, fome time fince. Permit him to do fo (fays 
Socrates); but I am defirous of rendering to you, as my 
judges, the reafon, as it appears to me, whya man, who 
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has truly paffed his life in the exercife of philofophy, 
fhould with great propriety be confident when about to 
die, and fhould poffefs good hopes of obtaining the greateft 
advantages after death; and in what manner this takes 
place I will endeavour, Simmias and Cebes, to explain : 
Thofe who are converfant with philofophy in a proper 
manner, feem to conceal from others that the whole of 
their ftudy is nothing elfe than how to die and be dead. 
If this then is true, it would certainly be abfurd, that 
thofe who have made this alone their ftudy through the 
whole of life, fhould when it arrives be afflicted at a cir- 
cumftance upon which they have before beftowed all their 
attention and labeur. But here, Simmias, laughing, By 
Jupiter (fays he), Socrates, you caufe me to laugh, though 
I am very far from defiring to do fo at prefent : for I think 
that the multitude, if they heard this, would confider it as 
well faid refpe€ting philofophcrs; and that men of the 
prefent day would perfectly agree with you, that philofo- 
phers fhould in reality defire death, and that they are by 
no means ignorant that men of this defcription deferve to 
fuifer death. And indeed, Simmias, they would fpeak the 
truth, except in aflerting that they are not ignorant of it: 
for both the manner in which true philofophers defire to 
die, and how they are worthy of death, is concealed from 
them. But let us bid farewell to fuch as thefe (fays he), 
and difcourfe among ourfelves: and to begin, Do you think 
that death is any thing? Simmias replied, Entirely fo. 
Is it any thing elfe than a liberation of foul from body ? 
and is not this to dic, for the body to be liberated from the 
foul, and to fubfift apart by itfelf ? and likewife for the 
foul to be liberated from the body, and to be effentially 
feparate ? Is death any thing elfe but this? It is no other 
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(fays Simmias). Confider then, excellent man, whether 
the fame things appear to you as to me; for from hence 
I think we fhall underftand better the fubje€ts of our in- 
veftigation. Does it appear to you that the philofopher is 
a man who is anxioufly concerned about things which are 
called pleafures, fuch as meats and drinks? In the 
finalleft degree, Socrates (fays Simmias). But what, is 
he feduloufly employed in vencreal concerns? By no 
means. Or does fuch a man appear to you to efteem other 
particulars which regard the obfervance of the body, fuch 
as the acquifition of excellent garments and fandals, and 
other ornaments of the body ? whether does he appear to 
you to efteem or defpife fuch particulars, employing them 
only fo far as an abundant necefiity requires? A true 
philofopher (fays Simmias) appears to me to be one who 
will defpife every thing of this kind. Does it therefore 
appear to you (fays Socrates), that the whole employment 
of fuch a onewillnot confift in things which regard the body, 
but in feparating himfelf from the body as much as poflible, 
and in converting himfelf to hisfoul? It doesappear fo tome. 
Is it not therefore, firft of all, evident, in things of this kind, 
that a philofopher, in a manner far furpafling other men, 
feparates his foul in the higheft degree from commu- 
nion with the body? It appears fo. And to the many, O 
Simmias! it appears that he who accounts nothing of this 
kind pleafant, and who does not partake of them, is not 
worthy to live; but that he nearly approaches to death 
who is not concerned about the pleafures which fubfift 
through the bedy. You entirely fpeak the truth. 

But what with refpe& to the acquifition of wifdom? is the 
body an impediment or not, if any one affociates it in the 
inveftigation of wifdom ? What I mean is this: Have fight 

and 
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and hearing in men any truth? or is the cafe fuch as the 
poets perpetually fing, that 


s“ We nothing accurate or fee or hear 2”? 


And if thefe corporeal fenfes are neither accurate nor 
clear, by no means can the reft be fo: for all the others 
are in a certain refpe€t more depraved than thefe. Or 
does it not appear fo to you? Entirely fo, fays he. 
When then does the foul touch upon the truth? for when 
it endeavours to confider any thing in conjunétion with 
the body, it is evidently then deceived by the body. You 
fpeak the truth. Muft not therefore fomething of reality 
become manifeft to the foul, in the energy of reafoning, if 
this is ever the cafe? It muft. But the foul then rea- 
fons in the moft beautiful manner, when it is difturbed 
by nothing belonging to the body, neither by hearing, nor 
fight, nor pain, nor any pleafure, but fubfifts in the moft 
eminent degree, itfelf by itfelf, bidding farewell to the 
body, and, as much as poffible, neither communicating 
nor being in contact with it, extends itfelf towards real 
being. ‘Thefethings are fo. Does not the foul of a phi- 
lofopher therefore, in thefe employments, defpife the body 
in the moft eminent degree, and, flying from it, feek to 
become eflentially fubfifting by itfelf? It appears fo. 
But what fhall we fay, Simmias, about fuch things as the 
following ? To we fay that the juf itfelf is fomething or 
nothing ? By Jupiter, we fay it is fomething. And do 
we not alfo fay, that the beautiful and the good are each of 
them fomething ? How is it poflible we thould not? But 
did you ever at any time behold any one of thefe with 
your eyes. By no means, fays he. But did you ever 
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touch upon thefe with any other corporeal fenfe? (but I 
{peak concerning all of them; as, for inftance, about 
magnitude, health, ftrength, and, in one word, about the 
effence of all the reft, and which each truly poffeffes.) Is 
then the moft true nature of thefe perceived through the 
miniftry of the body? or rather fhall we not fay, that 
whoever among us prepares himfelf to cogitate in the moft 
eminent and accurate manner about each particular ob- 
ject of his fpeculation, fuch a one will accede the neareft 
pofible to the knowledge of each? Entirely fo. Will not 
he therefore accomplifh this, in the moft pure manner, 
who in the higheft degree betakes himfelf to each through 
his cogitative power, neither employing fight in conjunc- 
tion with the energy of cogitation, nor attracting any 
other fenfe, together with his reafoning ; but who, exe 
ercifing a cogitation by itfelf fincere, at the fame time en- 
deavours to inveftigate every thing which has true being 
fubfifting by itfelf feparate and pure; and who, in the moft 
eminent degree, is liberated from the eyes and ears, and in 
fhort from the whole body, as difturbing the foul, and not 
fuffering it to acquire truth and wifdom, byits conjun€tion? 
Will not fuch a man, Simmias, procure for himfelf real be- 
ing, if this can ever be afferted of any one? You fpeak the 

truth, Socrates (fays Simmias), in a tranfcendant manner. 
Is it not neceflary, therefore (fays Socrates), from 
hence, that an opinion of this kind fhould be prefent 
with genuine philofophers in fuch a manner, that they 
wili {peak among themfelves as follows: In the confi- 
deration of things, this opinion, like a certain path, leads 
us in conjunction with reafon from the vulgar track, that 
as long as we are connected with a body, and our foul is 
contaminated with fuch an evil, we can never fulliciently 
obtain 
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obtain the object of our defire; and this object we have 
aflerted to be truth. For the body fubjeĉts us to innu- 
merable occupations through neceffary aliment, and fills 
us with love, defire, fear, all various images, and a mul- 
titude of trifling concerns; not to mention that if we are 
invaded by certain difeafes, we are hindered by them in our 
hunting after real being ; fo that, as it is faid, we can never 
truly, and in reality, acquire wifdom through the body. For 
nothing elfe but the body and its defires caufe wars, fe- 
ditions, and contefts, of every kind: for all wars arife 
through the poffeffion of wealth ; and we are compelled to 
acquire riches through the body, becoming fubfervient to 
its cultivation ; fo that on all thefe accounts we have no 
leifure for the exercife of philefophy. But this is the 
extremity of all evils, that if at any time we are at leifure 
from its attendance, and betake ourfelves to the fpecula- 
tion of any thing, then invading us on all fides, in our in- 
veftigations, it caufes azitations and tumults, and fo vehe- 
mently impels us, that we are not able through its prefence 
to perceive the truth; but it is in reality demonftrated to 
us, that if we are defigned to know any thing purely, we 
muft be liberated from the body, and behold things with 
the foul itfelf. And then, as it appcars, we fhall obtain 
the object of our defire, and of which we profefs ourfelves 
lovers, viz. wifdom when we are dead, as our difcourfe 
evinces; but by no means while we are alive: for if we 
can know nothing purely in conjunétion with the body, 
one of thefe two confequences muft enfue, either that we 
can never poflefs knowledge, or that we muft obtain it 
after death ; for then the foul will fubfift apart by itfelf, 
feparate from the body, but never before this takes place; 
and while we live in the body, as it appears, we fhall 
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approach in the neareft manner poflible to knowledge, if 
in the moft eminent degree we have no affociation with 
the body, nor any communication with it (except what 
the greateft neceflity requires), nor are filled with its nature, 
but purify ourfelves from its defiling conne¢tion, till divi- 
nity itfelf diffolves our bonds. And thus being pure, and 
liberated from the madnefs of body, it is proper to believe 
that we fhall then affociate with others who are fimilarly 
pure, and fhall through ourfelves know every thing ge- 
nuine and fincere : and this perhaps is the truth itfelf ; for 
it is by no means lawful that the pure fhould be touched by 
that which is impure. And fuch,O Simmias! in myopinion, 
ought to be the difcourfe and fentiments of all fuch as are 
lovers of learning in a proper manner. Or does it not feem 
foto you? It does, Socrates, more fo than any thing. 

If all this then (fays Socrates) is true, my friend, 
much hope remains for him who arrives at that place 
to which I am now departing, that he fhall there, if 
ever any where, fufliciently obtain that, for the fake of 
which we take fo much pains in the prefent life: fo that 
the journey which is now affigned me will be accompanied 
with good hope ; as will likewife be the cafe with any other 
man who thinks that he ought to prepare his cogitative 
part in fuch a manner that it may become as it were pure. 
Entirely fo (faysSimmias). But docs not purification con- 
fft in this, as we formerly afferted in our difcourfe; I mean, 
in {eparating the foul from the body in the moft eminent 
degree, and in accuftoming it to call together and collect 
itfclf effentially on all fides from the body, and to dwell as 
much as poffible, both now and hereafter, alone by itfelf, 
becoming by this means liberated from the body as from 
detaining bonds? Entirely fo (fays he). Is nct death 
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called a folution and feparation of the foul from body ? 
Perfectly fo (fayshe). But thofe alone who philofophize 
rightly, as we have faid, perpetually ftudy in the moft 
eminent degree to liberate the foul: and this is the mes 
ditation of philofophers, a folution and feparation of the 
foul from the body ; or do you not think fo? I do. Would 
it not, therefore, as I faid at firft, be ridiculous for a man 
who has fo prepared himfelf in the prefent life as to ap- 
proach very near to death, to live indeed in the manner we 
have defcribed, and yet, when death arrives, be afflicted? 
would not this be ridiculous ? How indeed fhould it not? 
In reality therefore (fays he), O Simmias! thofe who phi- 
lofophize rightly will meditate how to die; and to be dead 
will be to them of all men a thing the leaft terrible. But 
from hence confider as follows : for if they are on all fides 
enemies to the body, but defire to poffefs the foul fubfift- 
ing by itfelf, would it not be very irrational for them to 
be terrified and troubled when death approaches, and to 
be unwilling to depart to that place, where, when they 
have arrived, they may hope to enjoy that which they 
were lovers of in the prefent life (but they were lovers of 
wifdom), and to be liberated from the affociation of that 
nature to which they were always inimical? Or do you 
think it poffible, that many fhould be willing, of their 
own accord, to defcend into Hades, allured by the hope of 
feeing and converfing with departed beautiful youths, 
wives and children, whom they have loved; and that the 
true lover of wifdom, who has vehemently nourifhed this 
hope, that he fhall never poffefs wifdom as he ought any 
where but in Hades, fhould be affli€ted when dying, and 
fhould not depart thither with readinefs and delight ? For 
itis neceflary, my friend, to think in this manner of one 
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who is a true philofopher ; fince fuch a one is vehemently 
of opinion, that he fhall never any where, but in that 
place, acquire the pofleffion of wifdom with purity; and 
if this is the cafe, would it not be very irrational, as we 
juft now faid, for a man of this kind to be terrified at 
death? Very much fo, by Jupiter, fays he. 

This then will be an argument fufficient to convince you, 
that he whom you behold afflicted, when about to die, is not 
a philofopher, but a lover of body; and this fame perfon is 
a lover of riches and honours, either defiring the poffeflion 
of one of thefe, or of both. The cafe is entirely fo (fays 
he) as you reprefent it. Does not then, OSimmias! that 
which is called fortitude eminently belong to fuch as are 
thus difpofed? Entirely fo, fays he. Does not temper- 
ance alfo, which even the multitude thus denominate as a 
virtue, through which we are not agitated by defires, but 
regard them with moderation and contempt; does it not, 
I fay, belong to thofe only who defpife the body in the 
moft eminent degree, and live in the exercife of philofo- 
phy? Itis neceflary, fays he. For if you are willing 
(fays Socrates) to confider the fortitude and temperance 
of others, they will appear to you to be abfurdities. But 
how, Socrates? You know (fays he) that all others look 
upon death as the greateft of evils. In the higheft de- 
gree fo, fays he. Thofe who are bold therefore among 
thefe fuftain death, when they do fuftain it, through the 
dread of greater evils. They do fo. All men therefore, 
except philofophers, are bold thrangh fearing and dread, 
though it is abfurd that any one fhould be bold through 
fear or cowardice. Entirely fo. But what, are not the 
moderate among thefe affected in the fame manner ? 


and are they not temperate by a certain intemperance ? 
Though 
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Though this is ina certain refpect impofhible, yet a pafhoz 
fimilar to this happens to them with refpect to this fooliftr 
temperance : for, fearing to be deprived of other plea- 
fures which at the fame time they defire, they abftain 
from others, by others being vanquifhed. And though 
they call intemperance a fubjection to pleafures; yet at 
the fame time it happens to them, that being vanquifhed 
by certain pleafures, they rule over others; and this is 
fimilar to what I juft now faid, that after a certain man- 
ner they become temperate through intemperance.—It 
feems fo indeed. But, O blefled Simmias ! this is by no 
means the right road to virtue, to change pleafures for 
pleafures, pains for pains, fear for fear, and the greater 
for the lefler, like pieces of money: but that alone is the 
proper coin, I mean wifdom, for which all thefe ought to 
be changed. And indeed, for the fake of this, and with 
this every thing muft in reality be bought and fold, both 
fortitude and temperance, juftice, and, in one word, true 
virtue, which fubfifts with wifdom, whether pheafures and 
pains, and every thing elfe of this kind, are prefent or 
abfent: but if thefe are feparated from wifdom, and 
changed from one another, fuch virtue does not merit to 
be called even a fhadowy defcription, but is in reality fer- 
vile, and poflefles nothing falutary and true. But that 
which is in reality true virtue, isa purification from every 
thing of this kind ; and temperance and juftice, fortitude 
and prudence itfelf, are each of them a certain purifica- 
tion. And thofe who inftituted the myfteries for us, ap- 
pear to have been by no means contemptible perfons, but 
to have really fignitied formerly, in an obfcure manner, 
that whoever defcended into Hades uninitiated, and without 
being a partuker of the myfteries, foould be plunged into mire ; 
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but that whoever arrived there, purified and initiated, foould 
dwell with the gods. Yor, as it is faid by thofe who write 
about the myfteries, 


« The thyrfus-bearers numerous are feen, 
“ But few the Bacchufes have always been.” 


But thefe few are, in my opinion, no other than thofe 
who philofophize rightly; and that I may be ranked 
in the number of thefe, I fhall leave nothing unattempted, 
but exert myfelf in all poflible ways. But whether or not 
my exertions will be properly directed, and whether I 
fhall accomplifh any thing when I arrive thither, I fhall 
clearly know, very fhortly, if divinity pleafes, as it appears 
tome. And this (fays he), Simmias and Cebes, is my 
apology, why upon leaving you, and the rulers of the pre- 
fent life, I ought not to be affiéted and indignant, fince I 
am perfuaded that I fhall there meet with mafters and 
companions not lefs good than fuch as are here. This 
indeed is incredible to many ; but if my apology fhall have 
more influence with you than with the judges of the 
Athenians, it will have a good effect. 

But when Socrates had thus fpoken, Cebes renewing the 
difcourfe faid, Other things, Socrates, appear to me to be 
well fpoken ; but what you have afferted about the foul will 
produce in men much incredulity, who think, when it is 
liberated from the body, that it is no longer any where, 
but that, on that very day in which a man dies, it is cor- 
rupted and perifhes, and this immediately as it is freed 
from the body; and befides this, that on its departure it 
becomes diffipated like wind or {moke, makes its efcape, 
and flies away, and is no longer any where : for if it rc- 
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mained any where, eilentially collected in itfelf, and libe- 
rated from thofe evils which you have now enumerated, 
there would be an abundant and fair hope, Socrates, that 
what you have afferted is true. But it will perhaps re- 
quire no fmall allurement and faith, in order to be per- 
fuaded that the foul remains, though the man dies, and 
that it poffefles a certain power and prudence.—You 
fpeak the truth, Cebes (fays Socrates); but what fhall 
we do? Are you willing that we fhould difcourfe about 
thefe particulars, whether it is proper that this fhould be 
the cafe with the foul, or not ?—Indeed (fays Cebes), I 
fhall hear with great pleafure your opinion on this fub- 
je&t.—For I do not think (anfwered Socrates) that any 
one who fhould hear this difcuflion, even though he 
fhould be a comic poet, could fay that I trifled, and dif- 
courfed about things not accommodated to my condition. 
If it is agreeable to you therefore, and it is requifite to 
inveftigate thefe particulars, let us confider whether the 
fouls of dead men furvive in Hades, or not. 

The aflertion indeed, which we now call to mind, is an 
ancient one, I mean that fouls departing from hence exift in 
Hades, and that they again return hither, and are generated 
from the dead. And if the cafe is fuch, that living natures 
are again generated from the dead, can there be any other 
confequence than that our fouls are there? for they could 
not be again generated if they had no fubfifterce; and 
this will be a fufhcient argument that thefe things are fo, 
if it is really evident that the living cannot be generated 
from any thing elfe than the dead. But if this is not the 
cafe, it will be neceffary to adduce fome other reafon. 
—Entirely fo (fays Cebes) You fhould not therefore 
(fays he) confider this aflertion with refpect to men 
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alonc, if you wifh to learn with facility; but we fhould 
furvey it as connected with all animals and plants, and, in 
one word,with every thing which is endued with generation. 
Are not all things therefore fo generated, that they are 
produced no otherwife than contraries from contraries, I 
mean thofe to which any thing of this kind happens? as 
the beautiful is contrary to the bafe, and the juft to the 
unjuft; and a thoufand other particulars fubfift in the 
fame manner. We fhould confider therefore whether it 
is neceflary, refpecting every thing which has a contrary, 
that this contrary fhould be generated from nothing elfe 
than that which is its contrary. As for inftance, is it not 
neceflary, that when any thing becomes greater, it fhould 
become fo from being before this fmaller?—JIt is fo, 
fays he.—And is not the weaker generated from the 
ftronger, and the fwifter from the flower ?—Entirely 
fo.—But what if any thing becomes worfe, muft it not 
become fo from the better? and if more juft, muft it not 
be generated from the more unjuft ? How fhould it not ? 
—We have then (fays he) fufficiently determined this, 
that every thing is thus generated, viz. contraries from 
contraries. Entirely fo. But what, is there any thing 
among thefe which has a middle fubfiftence between both 
(fince all contraries are two), fo as to caufe two generations 
from this to that, and from that again to this? for be- 
tween a greater and a lcfer thing there is increafe and 
diminution; and hence we fay, that the one is increafed, 
but the other diminifhed. It is fo (fays he). And mutt 
not to be feparated and mingled, to be cooled and heated, 
and every thing in the fame manner, though fometimes 
we do not diftinguifh the feveral particulars by namesy 
muft they not in reality be every where thus circumftanced, 
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be generated from each other, and be fubject to a mutual 
generation of each into one another? Entirely fo (fays he). 
What then (fays Socrates), is there any thing contrary to 
the being alive, as fleeping is contrary to waking? En- 
tirely fo (fays he). But what is this contrary? ‘To be 
dead. Are not thefe therefore generated from each 
other, fince they are contraries? and fince they are two, 
are there not two generations between them ? How fhould 
there not? I will therefore (fays Socrates) tell you what 
one of thefe conjunctions is which I have juft now fpoken 
of, and what its generations are; do you tell me what 
the other is. But I fay, that the one of thefe is to fleeps 
but the other fo awake; and from fleeping awaking 1s 
generated, and from awaking fleeping ; and the genera- 
tions of thefe are on the one hand to be laid afleep, and 
on the other to be roufed. Have I fuficiently explained 
this to you or not? Terfeétly fo. Do you therefore (fays 
he) inform me, in a fimilar manner, concerning life and 
death. Do you not fay, that /ving is the contrary of to 
be dead? Ido. And that they are generated from cach 
other? Certainly. What then is generated from that 
which is alive? That which is dead, fays he. But what 
(fays Socrates) is generated from the dead? It is necef- 
fary to confefs (fays he) that this muft be the living. 
From the dead therefore (fays he), O Cebes ! living things, 
and men who are alive, are generated. It appears fo, fays 
he. Our fouls therefore (fays Socrates) fubfift in Hades. 
So it fccms. Is not therefore one of the gencrations fub- 
filing about thefe manifeft? for to die is, I think, fuf- 
ciently clear; is it not? Entirely fo, fays he. What then 
fhall we do? hall we not render back a contrary genera- 
tion in its turn, but fay that nature is defective and lame 
in 
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in this particular? Or is it neceffary to afign a certain 
contrary generation to the being dead ? Entirely fo, fays 
he. But whatisthis? To be reftored back again to life. 
But (fays Socrates), if there is fuch a thing as to revive 
again, will not this reviving bea generation from the dead 
to the living ? Perfeétly fo. This then is agreed upon 
by us, that the living are generated from the dead no lefs 
than the dead from the living: but this being the cafe, it 
is a fufhcient argument to prove that the fouls of the dead 
mult neceffarily exift fomewhere, from whence they may 
again be generated. It appears to me (fays he), Socrates, 
that this muft neceflarily follow from what has been ad- 
mitted. 

Take notice then (fays he), O Cebes! that we have 
not unjuftly made thefe concefhions, as it appears to me: 
for if other things, when generated, were not always re- 
ftored in the place of others, revolving as it were in a 
circle, but generation fubfifted according to a right line, 
proceeding from one thing alone into its oppofite, without 
recurring again to the other, and making an inflexion, you 
know that all things would at length poffefs the fame 
form, would be affected with the fame paffion, and would 
ceafe to be generated. How do you fay? fays he. It is 
by no means difficult (replies Socrates) to underitand what 
J allert; but juft as if there fhould be fych a thing as fall- 
ing afleep without recurring again to 9 vigilant ftate, ge- 
uerated from a fleepy condition, you know that all things 
would at length exhibit the delufions of Endymion, and 
would nowhere prefent themfelves to the view, becaufe 
every thing elfe would fuffer the fame as happened to him, 
viz. would be laid afleep. And if all things were mingled to- 
gether, without ever being feparated, the doctrine of Anax- 
agoras would foon be verified; for all things would be at 
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colleéted in a heap. In the fame manner, my dear Sim- 
mias, if all fuch things as participate of life fhould die, and 
after they are dead fhould abide in that lifelefs form, and 
not revive again, would there not be a great necéflity that 
all things fhould at length die, and that nothing fhould 
live ? for if living beings are generated from other things, 
and living beings die, how can it be otherwife, but that all 
things muft be extinguifhed through being dead? It ap- 
pears to me, Socrates (fays Cebes), that it cannot be other- 
wife; and in my opinion you perfectly fpeak the truth: 
for to me, Cebes (fays Socrates), it feems to be fo more than 
any thing, and that we have not affented to this through 
deception ; but that there is fuch a thing inreality as re- 
viving again ; that the living are generated from the dead ; 
that the fouls of the dead have a fubfiftence ; and that the 
condition of the good after this life will be better than at 
prefent, but of the evil worfe. 

But (fays Cebes, interrupting him), according to that 
doétrine, Socrates, which you are frequently accuf- 
tomed to employ (if it is true), that learning with 
tefpect to us is nothing elfe than reminifcence; ac- 
cording to this, it is neceflary that we muft have learned 
the things which we now call to mind in fome former 
period of time. But this is impoflible, unlefs our foul 
fubfifted fomewhere before it took up its refidence in this 
human form; fo that from hence the foul will appear to 
be a certain immortal nature. But, Cebes (fays Simmias, 
interrupting him), recall into my memory what demonftra- 
tions there are of thefe particulars; for I do not very 
much remember them at prefent. ‘The truth of this (fays 
Cebes) is evinced by one argument, and that a moft beau- 
tiful one, that men, when interrogatcd, if they are but in- 
terrogated properly, will fpeak about cverv thing jufl as it 
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is. At the fame time they could never do this, unlefs 
fcience and right reafon refided in their natures. And in 
the fecond place, if any one leads them to diagrams, or any 
thing of this kind, he will in thefe moft clearly difcover 
that this is really the cafe. But if you are not perfuaded 
from this, Simmias (fays Socrates), fee if, from confider- 
ing the fubject in this manner, you will perceive as we do. 
For you do not believe how that which is called learning 
isreminifcence. I do not difbelieve it (fays Simmias); but 
I defire to be informed concerning this, which is the fub- 
je of our difcourfe, I mean reminifcence ; and indeed, 
from what Cebes has endeavoured to fay, I almoft now 
xemember, and am perfuaded : but neverthelefs I would at 
prefent hear how you attempt to fupport this opinion. We 
defend it then (fays Socrates) as follows : we confefs with- 
out doubt, that if any one calls any thing to mind, it is 
neceffary that at fome time or other he fhould have previ- 
oufly known this. Entirely fo (fays he). Shall we not con- 
fefs this alfo (fays Socrates), that when fcience is produced 
in us, after fome particular manner, it is reminifcence ? 
But I mean by a particular manner, thus : If any one, upon 
feeing or hearing any thing, or apprehending it through 
the medium of any other fenfe, fhculd not only know it, 
but fhould alfo think upon fomething elfe, of which there 
is not the fame, but a different {cience, fhould we not juftly 
fay, that he recolle€ts or remembers the particular, of which 
he receives a mental conception? How do you mean ? 
‘Thus (fays Socrates): In a certain refpect the fcience of 
a man is different from that of a lyre. How fhould it 
not ? Do you not therefore know, that lovers, when they 
{ce a lyre, or a veftment, or any thing elfe which the objcéts 
of their affection were accuftomed to ufe, no fooner know 
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the lyre, than they immediately receive in their cogitative 
part the form of the beloved perfon to whom the lyre be- 
longed? But this is no other than reminifcence: juft as 
any one, upon feeing Simmias, often recolleéts Cebes ; 
and in a certain refpect an infinite number of fuch parti- 
culars continually occur. An infinite number indeed, by 
Jupiter (fays Simmias). Is not then (fays Socrates) fome- 
thing of this kind a certain reminifcence ; and then efpe- 
cially fo, when any one experiences this affection about 
things, which, through time, and ceafing to confider them, 
he has.now forgotten? Entirely fo (fays Simmias). But 
what (fays Socrates), does it happen, that when any one 
fees a painted horfe and a painted lyre, he calls to mind a 
man; and that when he beholds a picture of Simmias, 
he recolle€ts Cebes? Entirely fo. And will it not alfo 
happen, that on feeing a picture of Simmias, he will re- 
colleé&t Simmias himfelf? It certainly will happen fo (fays 

he). 
Does it not therefore follow, that in all thefc inftances 
reminifcence partly takes place from things fimilar, and 
“partly from fuch as are diflimilar? It does. But when 
any one rccollects any thing from fimilars, muft it not alfo 
happen to him, that he muft know whether this fimilitude 
is deficient in any refpect, as to likenefs, from that parti- 
cular of which he has the remembrance? Tris neceflary 
(fays he). Confider then (fays Socrates) if the following 
particulars are thus cireumftaneed. Do we fay that any 
thing isin a certain refpect equal? I do not fay one piece 
of wood to another, nor one ftone to another, nor any 
thing elfc of this kind; but do we fay that equal itfelf, 
which is fomething different from all thefe, is fomething 
or nothing? We fay itis fomething different, by Jupiter, 
S0- 
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Socrates (fays Simmias), and that in a wonderful man- 
ner. Have we alfo a {cientific knowledge of that which 
is equal itfelf? Entirely fo (fays he). But from whence 
do we receive the fcience of it? Is it not from the particu- 
Jars we have juft now fpoken of, viz. On feeing wood, {tones, 
or other things of this kind, which are equals, do we not 
form a conception of that which is different from thefe ? 
But confider the affair in this manner: Do not equal ftones 
and pieces of wood, which fometimes remain the fame, at 
one time appear equal, and at another not? Entirely fo. 
But what, can equals themfelvcs ever appear to you unequal ? 
or can equality feem to be inequality ? By no means, So- 
crates. Thefe equals therefore are not the fame with 
equal itfelf. By no means, Socrates, as it appears to me. 
But from thefe equals (fays he), which are different from 
equal itfelf, you at the fame time underftand and receive 
the fcience of equal itfelf. You fpeak moft true (fays he). 
Is it not therefore either fimilar to thefe or diffimilar ? 
Entirely fo. But indeed (fays Socrates) this is of no con- 
fequence : for while, in confequence of feeing one thing, 
you underftand another, from the view of this, whether it 
is diffimilar or fimilar, it is neceffary that this conception 
of another thing fhould be reminifcence. Entirely fo. But 
what will you determine concerning this (fays Socrates) ? 
Do we fuffer any thing of this kind refpecting the equa- 
lity in pieces of wood, and other fuch equals as we have 
juft now fpoken of ? and do they appear to us to be equal 
in the fame manner as equal itfelf ? and is fomething or 
nothing wanting, through which they are lefs equal than 
equal itfelf? ‘There is much wanting (fays he). Muft 
we not therefore confefs, that when any one, on behold- 
ing fome particular thing, underftands that he wifhes this 
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which I now perceive to be fuch as fomething elfe is, but 
that it is deficient, and falls fhort of its perfection; muft we 
not confefs that he who underftands this, neceffarily had 
a previous knowledge of that to which he afferts this to be 
fimilar, but in a defective degree? It is neceflary. What 
then, do we fuffer fomething of this kind or not about 
equals and equal itfelf? Perfeétly fo. It is neceffary 
therefore that we muft have previoufly known equal itfelf 
before that time, in which, from firft feeing equal things, 
we underftood that we defired all thefe to be fuch as egual 
itfelf, but that they had a defective fubfiftence. It is fo. 
But this alfo we muft confefs, that we neither underftood 
this, nor are able to underftand it by any other means, 
than either by the fight, or the touch, or fome other of the 
fenfes. I {peak in the fame manner about all thefe. For 
they are the fame, Socrates, with refpect to that which 
your difcourfe wifhes to evince. But indeed, from the 
fenfes, it is neceffary to underftand that all equals in 
fenfible objeQts afpire after equal itfelf, and are defi- 
cient from its perfe€tion. Or how fhall we fay? In 
this manner: Before, therefore, we began to fee, or 
hear, and to perceive other things, it neceffarily fol- 
lows, that we mult in a certain refpect have received 
the fcience of equal itfelf, fo as to know what it is, or clic 
we could never refer the equals among fenfibles to equal 
itfelf, and be convinced that all thefe defire to become 
fuch as equal itfelj, but fall Mort of its perfection. This, 
Socrates, is neceflary, from what has been previoully faid. 
Dut do we not, as foon as we are bern, fee and hear, and 
poffefs the other fenfes? Entirely fo. But we have faid 
it is necetlary that prior to thefe we thould have received 
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farily therefore, as it appears, have received it before we 
were born. It appears fo. 

If therefore, recciving this before we were born, we were 
born poffefling it ; we both knew prior to our birth, and as 
foon as we were born, not only the equal, the greater, and 
the leffer, but every thing of this kind: for our difcourfe 
at prefent is not more concerning the equal than the beauti- 

ful, the good, the jufl, and the holy, and in one word, about 
every thing which we mark with the fignature of that 
which is, both in our interrogations when we interrogate, 
and in our anfwers when we reply: fo that it is neceffary 
we fhould have received the fcience of all thefe before we 
were born. All this is true. And if, fince we receive 
thefe fciences, we did not forget each of them, we fhould 
always be born knowing, and fhould always know them, 
through the whole courfe of our life: for to know is no- 
thing elle than this, to retain the fcience which we have 
received, and not to lofe it. Ordo we not call oblivion 
the lofs of fcience ? Entirely fo (fays he), Socrates. But if, 
recciving {cience before we were born, we lofe it at the time 
of our birth, and afterwards, through exercifing the fenfes 
about thefe particulars, receive back again thofe fciences 
which we once before poffeffed, will not that which we 
call learning be a recovery of our own proper fcience? 
and fhall we not fpeak rightly when we call this a certain 
remjnifcence? Entirely fo. For this appears to be pof- 
üble, that when any one perceives any thing, either by 
teeing or hearing, or employing any other fenfe, he may 
at the fame time know fomething different from this, ` 
which he had forgot, and to which this approaches, whe- 
ther it is diflimilar or fimilar. So that, as I faid, one of thefe 
two things muft be the confequence : either that we were 
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born knowing thefe, and poffefs a knowledge of all of 
them, through the whole of our life; or that we only 
remember what we are faid to learn afterwards ; and thus 
learning will be reminifcence. ‘The cafe is perfeétly fo, 
Socrates. 

Which therefore will you choofe, Simmias: that we are 
born knowing, or that we afterwards remember the 
particulars of which we formerly received the fcience ? 
At prefent, Socrates, I have no choice. But what will be 
your choice in the following inftance, and what will be 
your opinion about it? Cana man, who poflefles fcience, 
render a reafon concerning the objects of his knowledge, 
or not? ‘There is a great necellity, fays he, Socrates, 
that he fhould. And does it alfo appear to you, that all 
men can render a reafon of the particulars concerning 
which we have juft now fpoken ?—I with they could, fays 
Simmias; but I am much more afraid, that to-morrow 
there will no longer be any one here who can accomplifh 
this ina becoming manner. You do not therefore think, 
Simmias, that all men know thefe particulars. By no 
means. They remember, therefore, the things which 
they have once learned. It is neceffary. But when did 
our fouls receive this fcience ? for they did not receive 
them from thofe from whom we are born men. Certainly 
not. Before this period, therefore. Certainly. Our 
fouls therefore, Simmias, had a fubfiftence before they 
were in a human form, feparate from bodies, and pof- 
fefled prudence. Unlefs, Socrates, we received thefe 
{ciences while we were making our entrance into the pre- 
fent life ; for that fpace of time is yet left for us. Let it 
be fo, my friend. But in what other time did we lofe 
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juft now acknowledged. Did we lofe them at the very 
time in which we received them? Or can you mention 
any other time? By no means, Socrates: but I was ig- 
norant that I fpoke nothing to the purpofe. 

Will then the cafe remain thus for us, Simmias ? For if 
thofe things have a fubfiftence which we perpetually pro- 
claim, viz. a certain fomething beautiful and good, and every 
fuch effence ; and if we refer to this all fenfible objects, as 
finding it to have a prior fubfiftence, and to be ours, and 
affimilate thefe to it, as images to their exemplar; it is 
neceffary that, as thefe have a fubfiftence, fo likewife that 
our foul fhould have fubfifted before we were born : but if 
thefe are not, this difcourfe will have been undertaken in 
vain. Is it not fo? and is there not an equal neceflity, 
both that thefe fhould have a fubfiftence, and that our 
fouls fhould have had a being before we were born, and that 
the one cannot be without the other ?—The fame necef- 
fity, Socrates (fays Simmias), appears to me to take place 
in a moft tranfcendent manner; and the difcourfe flies to 
3 beautiful circumitance, I mean that our foul fubfifted 
before we were born, in a manner fimilar to that eflence 
which you now fpeak of. For I poflefs nothing which is 
fo clear to me as this, that all fuch things as the beautiful 
and the good fubfift, in the moft eminent degrec, together 
with every thing elfe which you now mention ; and, with 
refpect to myfelf, it is fufficiently demonftrated. But 
how does it appear to Cebes ? fays Socrates: for it is ne- 
ceffary that Cebes alfo fhould be perfuaded. In my opi- 
nion he is fufficiently fu (fays Simmias), although he is the 
moft refolute of all men in not affenting to what is faid. 
Yer I think he is fufficiently perfuaded that our foul had 
a fubfiflence before we were born. But whether or not 
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the foul remains after death, does not appear to me, So- 
crates (fays he), to be yet demonftrated ; but that doubt of 
the multitude, which Cebes mentioned, ftill preflus hard 
upon me, whether, when a man dies, the foul is not dif- 
fipated, and this is the end of its exiftence. For what 
hinders but that it may be born, and may have had a fub- 
fiftence clfewhere, and this before it came into a human 
body; and yet, after it departs, and is liberated from this 
body, may then die, and be corrupted ? You fpeak well, 
Simmias (fays Cebes); for it appears that the half only of 
what was neceflary has been demonftrated, I mean that 
our foul fubfifted before we were born: but it is necef- 
fary that you fhould demontftrate, befides this, that it no 
lefs fubfifts after we are dead, than it did before we were 
born, in order that the demonftration may be complete. 
This, Sizamias and Cebes (fays Socrates), is even now de- 
monftrated, if you are only willing to connect into one 
and the fame the prefent difcourfe and that which we be- 
fore affented to; I mean that every vital mature is gene- 
rated from that which is dead. For if the foul had a prior 
fubfiftence, and it is neceffary that when it proceeds into 
the prefent life, and is generated man, that it fhould be 
generated from nothing elfe than death, and to be dead ; 
how is it not neceflary that it fhould alfo fubfiit after 
death, fince it is requifite that it fhould be generated 
again? Its exiftence therefore after death is eyen now, 
as I faid, demonftrated. But you and Simmias appear to 
me {till more earneflly to difcufs this aflertion in a very 
pleafant manner, and to be afraid, like boys, left on the 
foul’s departurc from the body the winds fhould tear it in 
pieces, and widely difperfe it, cfpecially if any one fhould 
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ferene. Upon this Cebes laughing, Endeavour (fays he), 
O Socrates! to perfuade us of the contrary, as if we were 
afraid, or rather as if we were not afraid; though, per- 
haps, there is fome boy among us, by whom circumftances 
of this kind may be dreaded: him, therefore, we fhould 
endeavour to perfuade not to be terrified at death, as if it 
was fome dreadful fpectre. But it is neceflary (fays So- 
crates) to charm hiin every day till he becomes well. 
But from whence (fays he), O Socrates! can a man ac- 
quire kill in fuch enchantment, fince you are about to 
leave us? Greece (fays he), Cebes, is very fpacious, in 
fome part of which good men may be found: and there 
are many barbarous nations, all which muft be wandered 
over, inquiring after an enchanter of this kind, without 
fparing either riches or labour, as there is nothing for 
which wealth can be more feafonably beftowed. But it 
is neceflary that you fhould inquire among yourfelves ; 
for perhaps you will not eafily find any one who is more 
able to accomplith this than yourfelves. Let thefe things 
be fo (fays Cebes): but, if you pleafe, let us return from 
whence we made this digreffion. It will be agreeable to 
me (fays Socrates): for how fheuld it not be fo? You 
{peak well, fays Cebes. 

Some fuch thing, therefore (fays Socrates), we ought 
to inquire of ourfelves, viz. to what being the paffion 
of becoming diffipated belongs; and refpecéting what 
we ought to fear, left this fhould take place; and to 
whom a fear of this kind is proper: and after this, 
we fhould confider whether it is foul or not; and, as 
the refult of thefe fpeculations, fhould either be con- 
fident or fearful concerning our foul. You fpeak true, 
fays he. Is it not, therefore, a paflion natural to that 
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which is collected together, and a compofite, that it fhould 
be diffolved fo far as it is a compofite ; and that, if therc 
is any thing without compofition, to this alone, if to any 
other, it belongs not to fuffer affections of this kind ? 
This (fays Cebes) appears to me to be the cafe. But does 
it not follow, that things which always fubfift according 
to the fame, and in a fimilar manner, are, in the moft 
eminent degree, incompofites ; but that fuch things as 
fubfift differently at different times, and never according 
to the fame, are compofites? To me it appears fo. Let 
us return, therefore (fays he), to the particulars of our 
former difcourfe : Whether is effence itfelf (which both in 
our inquiries and anfwers we eftablifhed as having a being) 
that which always fubfifts fimilarly, and according to the 
fame, or that which fubfifts differently at different times ? 
And does the equal itfelf, the beautiful itfelf, and every thing 
which truly is, ever receive any kind of mutation? Or 
does not every thing which always truly is, and has a 
uniform fubfiftence, effentially abide in a fimilar manner 
according to the fame, and never in any refpect receive 
any mutation? It is neceflary, Socrates (fays Cebes), 
that it fhould fubfift fimilarly, and according to the fame. 
But what fhall we fay concerning many beautiful things, 
fuch as men, horfes, garments, or other things of this 
kind, which are either equal, or beautiful ; and of all fuch 
as are fynonymous to thefe ? Do thefe alfo fubfift accord- 
ing to the fame, or rather are they not entirely contrary to 
thofe, fo that they neither fubfift fimilarly according to the 
fame, either with refpect to themfelves or to one another, 
or, in onc word, in any manner whatever? Thefe (fays 
Ccbes) never fubfift in a fimilar condition. Thefe, there- 
fore, may be touched, may be feen and perceived by the 
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other fenfes; but thofe natures which always fubfift ac- 
cording to the fame, cannot be apprchended by any other 
means than the difcurfive energy of cogitation. But 
things of this kind are invifible, and cannot be feen. Are 
you willing, therefore (fays he), that we fhould eftablifh 
two fpecies of beings, the one vifible, and the other invi- 
fible? Let us eftablifh them, fays he. And that the in- 
vifible fubfifts always according to the fame, but the vifible 
never according to the fame. And this alfo (fays he) we 
will eftablifh. Come then (fays Socrates), is there any 
thing elfe belonging to us, than onthe one hand body, 
and on the other foul? Nothing elfe, fays he. To which 
fpecies, therefore, fhall we fay the body is more fimilar 
and allied ? It is manifeft to every one (fays he), that it is 
allied to the vifible fpecies. But what fhall we fay of the 
foul ? Is it vifible, or invifible ? It is certainly not vifible 
to men, Socrates, fays he. But we {peak of things which 
are vifible or not fo, with refpect to the nature of men. 
Or do you think we {peak of things vifible to any other 
nature ? Of thofe which regard the nature of men. What 
then fhall we fay refpeéting the foul, that it is vifible, or 
cannot be feen? That it cannot be feen. The foul, there- 
fore, is more fimilar to the invifible fpecies than the body, 
but the body is more fimilar to the vilible. It is perfectly 
neceffary it fhould be fo, Socrates. 

And have we not alfo formerly afferted this, that 
the foul, when it employs the body in the fpeculation 
of any thing, either through fight, or hearing, or fome 
other fenfe (for to fpeculate through fenfe, is to fpe- 
culate through body), then, indeed, it is drawn by the 
body to things which never fubfift according to the 
fame, wanders and is agitated, and ftaggcers like one in- 
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toxicated, through pafling into contact with things of 
this kind? Entirely fo. But when it fpeculates any 
thing, itfelf fubfifting -by itfelf, then it departs to that 
which is pure, eternal, and immortal, and which poffefles 
a famenefs of fubfiftence : and, as being allied to fuch a 
nature, it perpetually becomes united with it, when it 
fubfifts alone by itfelf, and as often as it is lawful for it 
to obtain fuch a conjunction : and then, too, it refts from 
its wanderings, and perpetually fubhfts fimilarly according 
to the fame, about fuch natures, as pafling into contact 
with them; and this paffion of the foul is denomfnated 
prudence. You fpeak (fays he), Socrates, in every refpect 
beautifully and true. To which fpecies, therefore, of 
things formerly and now fpoken of, does the foul appear 
to you to be more fimilar and allied? It appears to me, 
Socrates (fays he), that every one, and even the moft indo- 
cile, muft admit, in confequence of this method of rea- 
foning, that the foul is both totally and univerfally more 
fimilar to that which fubfifts perpetually the fame, than to 
that which does not fo. But to which is the body mot 
fimilar 2? To the other fpecies. 

But confider alfo as follows: that, fince foul and body 
fubfift together, nature commands that the ope fhould be 
fubfervient and obey, but that the other fhould rule and 
poffefs dominion. And in confequence of this, which 
again of thefe appears to you to be fimilar to a divine 
nature, and which to the mortal nature? Or does it not 
appear to you that the diyine nature is eflentially adapted 
to govern and rule, but the mortal to be governed and be 
fubfervient ? ‘To me it does fo. To which, therefore, 
is the foul fimilar? It is manifeft, Socrates, that the foul 
is fimilar to the divine, but the body to the mortal nature. 

But 
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Rut confider (fays he), Cebes, whether, from all that has 
been faid, thefe conclufions will refult to us, that the 
foul is moft fimilar to the divine, immortal, intelligible, 
uniform and indiffoluble nature, and which always fubfifts 
fimilarly according to the fame; but that the body is moft 
fimilar to the. nature which is human, mortal, void of in- 
tellect, multiform, difloluble, and which never fubfifts 
according to the fame. Can we, my dear Cebes, produce 
any arguments to fhew that this is not the cafe? We 
cannot. 

What then, in confequence of all this, muft it not be the 
property of the body, to be fwiftly diffolved; but of the foul, 
on the contrary, to be entirely indiffoluble, or fomething 
bordering on fuch an affection? How fhouldit not? Do 
you conceive therefore (fays he), that when a man dies, 
the vifible part of him, or the body, which is fituated in a 
vifible region (and which we call a dead body fubjeét to 
diffolution, ruin, and diffipation), does not immediately 
fuffer any of thefe affections, but remains for a confider- 
able fpace of time ; and if any one dies poffefling a grace- 
ful body, that it very much retains its elegant form? for 
when the body is bound and buried, according tothe man- 
ner in which the Egyptians bury their dead, it remains 
almoft entire for an incredible fpace of time; and though 
fome parts of the body may become rotten, yet the bones 
and nerves, and every thing of this kind, are preferved as 
one may fay immortal. Is it not fo? Certainly. Can 
the foul therefore, which is invifible, and which departs 
into another place of this kind, a place noble, pure, and 
invifible, viz. into Hades, to a beneficent and prudent god 
(at which place, if divinity is willing, my foul will fhortly 
arrive); ¢an the foul, I fay, fince it is naturally of this 
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kind, be immediately difipated and perifh on its being 
liberated from the body, as is afferted by the many ? ‘This 
is certainly, my dear Cebes and Simmias, far from being 
the cafe. But this will much more abundantly take place, 
if it is liberated in a pure condition, attracting to itfelf 
nothing of the body, as not having willingly communi- 
cated with it in the prefent life, but fled from it and col- 
le€ted itfelf into itfelf ; an employment of this kind having 
been the fubjeé of its perpetual meditation. But this is 
nothing elfe than to philofophize rightly, and to meditate 
with facility, how zo be dead in reality. Or will not this 
be a meditation of death? Entirely fo. Will not the 
foul therefore, when in this condition, depart to that 
which is fimilar to itfelf, a divine nature, and which is 
Jikewife immortal and prudent? and when it arrives 
thither, will it not become happy, being liberated from 
wandering and ignorance, terror and infane love, and from 
all other evils belonging to the human nature; and fo, as 
it is faid of the initiated, will in reality pafs the reft of its 
time in the fociety of the gods? Shall we fpeak in this 
manner, Cebes, or otherwife 2? In this manner, by Jupiter 
(fays Cebes). 

But I think that if the foul departs polluted and impure 
from the body, as having always been its aflociate, attend- 
ing upon and loving the body, and becoming enchanted by 
it, through its defires and pleafures, in fuch a manner, as 
to think that nothing really is, cxcept what is corporeal, 
which can be touched and feen, eat and drunk, and em- 
ployed for the purpofes of venereal occupations, and at 
the fame time is accuftomed to hate, dread and avoid, 
that which is dark and invifible to the eye of fenfe, which 
ls intelligible and apprehended by philofophy; do you 
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think that a foul thus affected can be liberated from the 
body, fo as to fubfift fincerely by itfelf? By no mcans 
(fays he). But I think that it will be contaminated by a 
corporeal nature, to which its converfe and familiarity 
with the body, through perpetual affociation and abundant 
meditation, have rendered it fimilar and allied. Entirely 
fo. But itis proper, my dear Cebes, to think that fucha 
nature is ponderous and heavy, terreftrial and vifible ; and 
that a foul of this kind, through being connected with fuch 
a nature, is rendered heavy, and drawn down again into the 
vifible region from its dread of that which is invifible and 
Hades, and, as it is faid, wanders about monuments and 
tombs ; about which indeed certain fhadowy phantoms of 
fouls appear, being the images produced by fuch fouls as 
have not been purely liberated from the bedy, but which 
participate of the vifible nature; and on this account they 
become vifible. It is very reafonable to fuppofe fo, So- 
crates. It is reafonable indeed, Cebes : and likewife that 
thefe are not the fouls of the worthy, but of the depraved, 
who are compelled to wander about fuch places; by this 
means fuffering the punifhment of their former conduct, 
which was evil; and they are compelled thus to wander 
till, through the defire of a corporeal nature, which attends 
them, they are again bound to a body. 

But they arc bound, as it is proper they fhould be, to 
fuch manners as they have exercifed in the prefent life. 
But what do you fay thefe manners are, Socrates? As 
for example, that fuch as are addicted to gluttony, arro- 
gant injuries, and drinking, and this without any fear of 
confequences, fhall enter into the tribes of afles and brutesof 
this kind. Or do you not think it proper that they fhould ? 
You {peak inamannes perfedtly becoming. But fhall we not 
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fay, that fuch as held, in the higheft eftimation, injuflice, 
tyranny, and rapine, fhall enter into the tribes of wolves, 
hawks, and kites? Or where elfe can we fay fuch fouls de- 
part? Into tribes of this kind, certainly (fays Cebes). It 
will therefore be manifeft concerning the reft into what 
nature each departs, according to the fimilitudes of man- 
ners which they have exercifed. It is manifeft (fays he); 
for how fhould it not be fo? Are not therefore (fays he) 
thofe among thefe the moft happy, and fuch as depart into 
the beft place, who have made popular and political virtue 
their ftudy, which they call indeed temperance and juitice, 
and which is produced from cuftom and exercife, without 
philofophy and intelleét ? But how are thefe the moft 
happy? Becaufe it is fit that thefe fhould again migrate 
into a political and mild tribe of this kind; fuch as becs, 
wafps, or ants, or into the fame human tribe agair, and 
from thefe become moderate men. It is fit. 

But it is not lawful for any to pafs into the genus of 
gods, except fuch as, through a love of Icarning, have phi- 
lofophized, and departed from hence perfedtly pure. But 
for the fake of this, my dear Simmias and Cebes, thofe 
who have philofophized rightly abftain from all defires 
belonging to the body, and ftrenuoufly perfevere in this 
abftinence, without giving themfelves up to thcir domi- 
nion ; nor is it becaufe they dread the ruin of their fami-. 
lies and poverty, Jike the multitude of the lovers of wealth; 
nor yet becaufe they are afraid of ignominy and the infamy 
of improbity, like thofe who are lovers of dominion and 
honours, that they abftain from thefe defires. For it would 
not, Socrates, become them foto do (fays Cebes). It 
would not, by Jupiter (fays he}. Hence thofe (fays he), O 
Cebes! who take care of their foul, and do net live in 
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a {tate of fubferviency to their bodies, bidding farewell to 
all fuch charaéters as we have mentioned above, do not 
proceed in the fame path with thefe during the journey of 
life, becaufe fuch characters are ignorant how they fhould 
dire their courfe; but confideying that they ought not 
to act contrary to philofophy, and toits folution and puri- 
fication, they give themfelves up to its direction, and fol- 
low wherever it leads. In what manner, Socrates? I will 
tell you (fays he). 

The lovers of learning well know, that when philofo- 
phy receives their foul into her protection (and when fhe 
does fo, fhe finds it vehemently bound and agglutinated to 
the body, and compelled to fpeculate things through this, 
as through a place of confinement, inftead of beholding 
herfelf through herfelf ; and befides this, rolled in every 
kind of ignorance : philofophy likewife beholds the dire 
nature of the confinement, that it arifes through defire ; 
fo that he who is bound in an eminent degree aflifts in 
binding himfelf) ; the lovers of learning therefore, I fay, 
know that philofophy, receiving their foul in this condi- 
tion, endeavours gently to exhort it, and diffolve its bonds ; 
and this fhe attempts to accomplifh, by fhewing that the 
infpection of things through the eyes is full of deception, 
and that this is likewife the cafe with perception through 
the ears and the other fenfes. Philofophy too perfuades the 
foul to depart from all thefe fallacious informations, and to 
employ them no farther than neceflity requires; and ex- 
horts her to call together and collect herfelf into one. 
And befides this, to believe in no other than herfelf, with 
ref{pect to what fhe underftands, herfelf fubfitting by herfelf, 
of that which has likewife a real fubfiftence by itfelf ; and 
not to confider that as having a true Feing which fhe fpecu- 
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Fates through others, and which has its fubfiftence in others. 
And laftly, that a thing of this kind is fenfible and vifible ; 
but that what fhe herfelf perceives is intelligible and 
invifible. The foul of a true philofopher thercfore, think- 
ing that he ought not to oppofe this folution, abftains as 
much as poffible from pleafures and defires, griefs and 
fears, confidering that when any one is vehemently de- 
Sighted or tcrrified, afflicted or defirous, he does not fuffer 
any fuch mighty evil from thefe as fome one may perhaps 
conceive, I mean fuch as difeafe and a confumption of 
wealth, through indulging his defires; but that he fuffers 
that which is the greateft, and the extremity of all evils, 
and this without apprehending that he does fo. But what 
is this evil, Socrates (fays Cebes)? That the foul of every 
snai is oompelled at the fame time to be either vehemently 
delighted or afflicted about fome particular thing, and to 
confider that about which it is thus eminently paffivc, as 
having a moft evident and true fubfiftence, though this is 
by no means the cafe; and that thefe are moft efpecially 
vifible objects. Is it not fo? Entirely. In this pafon, 
therefore, is not the foul in the highelt degree bound to 
the body? In what manner? Becaufe every pleafure 
and pain, as if armed with a nail, faftens and rivets the foul 
to the body, caufes it to become corporeal, and fills it with 
an opinion, that whatcver the body afferts is true. For in 
confequence of the foul forming the fame opinions with 
the body, and being delighted with the fame objects, it 
appears to me that it is compelled to poflefs fimilar man- 
ners, and to be fimilariy nourifhed, and to become fo af- 
fected, that it can never pafs into Hades in a pure condi- 
tion; but always departs full of a corporeal nature; and 
thus fwiftly falls again into another body, and becoming as 
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it were fown, is engendered ; and laftly, that from thefe it 
becomes deftitute of a divine, pure, and uniform affocia- 
tion. You fpeak moft true, Socrates (fays Cebes). 

Fer the fake of thefe therefore, O Cebes! thofe who are 
juftly lovers] of learning are moderate and brave, and not 
for the fake of fuch things as the multitude affert. Ordo 
you think itis? By no means; for it cannot be. But 
the foul of a philofopher reafons in this manner ; and does 
not think that philofophy ought to free him from the body, 
but that when he is frced he may give himfelf up to plea- 
fures and pains, by which he will again be bound to the 
body, and will undertake a work which it is impoflible to 
finifh, unweaving as it were the web of Penelope. But 
procuring tranquillity with refpeét to thefe, and following 
the guidance of the reafoning power, and being always 
converfant with this, contemplating at the fame time that 
which is true, divine, and not the fubject of opinion, and 
being likewife nourifhed by fuch an objeé of contempla- 
tion, he will think that he ought to live in this manner 
while he lives, and that when he dies he fhall depart to a 
kindred effence, and an effence of this kind, being liberated 
from the maladies of the human nature. But from a 
nutriment of this kind the foul has no occafion to fear 
(while it makes thefe, O Simmias and Cebes ! its ftudy) 
left, in its liberation from the body, it fhould be lacera- 
ted, and, being blown about and diffipated by the winds, 
fhould vanifh, and no longer have anywhere a fubfiftence. 

When Socrates had thus fpoken, a long filence enfued; 
and Socrates feemed to revolve with himfelf what had been 
faid; as likewife did the greateft part of us: but Cebes 
and Simmias difcourfed a little with each other. And 
Socratesat length looking upon them, What (fayshe),do our 
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affertions appear to you to have been not fufficiently de- 
monftrated? for many doubts and fufpicions yet remain, 
if any one undertakes to inveftigate them fufficiently. 
Jf therefore you arc confidering fomcthing elfe among 
yourfelves, I have nothing to fay; but if you are doubt- 
wig about thofe particulars which we have jut now made 
the fubjeét of our difcourfe, do not be remifs in {peaking 
about and running over what has been faid, if it appears 
to you in any refpe&, that we might have fpoken better ; 
and reccive me again as your affociate, if you think that 
you can be any ways benefited by my afhftance. Upon 
this Simmias faid, Indeed, Socrates, I will tell you the 
truth : for fome time fince each of us being agitated with 
doubts, we impelled and exhorted one another to interro- 
gate you, through our defire of hearing them folved ; but 
we were afraid of caufing a debate, left it fhould be dif- 
agreeable to you in your prefent circumftances. But So- 
crates, upon hearing this, gently laughed, and faid, This is 
irange indeed, Simmias ; for 1 fhatl with difficulty be able 
to perfuade other men, that I do not confider the prefent 
fortene as a calamity, fince I am not able to perfuade even 
you; but you are afraid teft £ fioul be more morofe naw 
than I was prior tothe prefent cvent. And as it feems I 
appear to you to be more defpicable than fwans with refpect 
to divination, who, when they perceive that it is neccflary 
for them to dic, fing not only as ufual, but then more than 
ever; rejoicing that they are about to depart to that deity 
m whole fervice they are engaged. But men, becaute 
they themfclves are afraid of death, faliely accufe the 
fwans, and afere that, in confequence of their being affict- 
ed at death, their fong is the refult of grief. Nor do they 
gonfder that no bird fings when it is hungry or cold, or is 
afflicted, 
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afflicted with any other malady; neither the nightingale, 
nor the {wallow, nor the lapwing, all which they fay fing 
lamenting through diftrefs. But neither do thefe birds, as 
it appears to me, fing through forrow, nor yet the fwans; 
but in my opinion thefe laft are prophetic, as belonging to 
Apollo; and in confequence of forefeeing the good which 
Hades contains, they fing and rejoice at that period more 
remarkably than at any preceding time. But I conhder 
myfelf as a fellow fervant of the fwans, and facred to the 
fame divinity. I poffefs a divining power from our com- 
mon matter no lefs than they ; nor thall I be more afflicted 
than the fwan in being liberated from the prefent life. 
Hence it is proper that you should both {peak and inquire 
about whatever you pleafe, as long as the eleven magiftrates 
will permit. You {peak excellently well (fays Simmias) 3 
and as you give me permifhon, I will both tell you what are 
my doubts, and how far Ccbes does not admit what has 
beenfaid. For, as tomy(elf,Socrates, lam perhapsof the fame 
opinion about thefe particulars as yourfelf; that to know 
them clearly in the prefent lite is either impoflible, or a 
thing very difficult to obtain. But not to argue about what 
has been faid in every poffible way, and to defit before by 
an arduous inveftigation on all fides wearinefs is produced, 
can only take place among indolent and effeminate men. 
Tor it is neceflary, in things of this kind, either to learn 
or to find out the manner of their fubfiftence ; or if both 
thefe are impofible, then, by receiving the beft of human 
reafons, and that which is the moft difficult of confuta- 
tion, to venture upon this as on a raft, and fail in it through 
the ocean of life, unlefs fome one fhould be able to be 
carried more fafely, and with lefs danger, by means of a 
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firmer vehicle, or a certain divine reafon*. I fhall not 
therefore now be afhamed to interrogate, in confequence 
of 


* This paffage has given the modern, and no doubt moft of 


the ancient Chriftians, occafion to fuppofe, that Plato, by a more 
fafe and firm divine reafon, infinuates a divine revelation: but 
this fuppofition, as Olympiodorus well obferves, is abfurd ; fince 
a divine tradition affords no higher evidence than that of opinion. 
He adds, that we muft underftand by this $us; avyo;, or divine rea- 
fon, felf-beholding intellect, which, agreeable to Plato’s defcription 
of it in the Phadrus, affociates with deity itfelf. Tis o azPaarrsezozy 
ues BxIPOUVOTELOS, xxi CrCaorego-y % Stung Aoyvoos 8 oT, TOY as Qarı o 
Seobev exdobeis, Sobasixos yuo o ye ‘Tosovlos, AAA’ esiv o sbenpetvos 
autorlixos vous, o Seu Tw oli cwn ws ty Dadew. But in order to 
underftand what Olympiodorus means by /elf-beholding intelle?, 
it is neceflary to obferve that there are four modes of knowledge, 
which we are able to acquire in the prefent life. The firft of thefe 
refults from opinion, by which we Icarn that a thing is, without 
knowing the why: and this conftitutes that part of knowledge, 
which was called by Ariftotle and Plato wasdse, or erudition ; and 
which confifts in moral inftructions, for the purpofe of purifying 
ourfelves from immoderate paffions. But the fecond is produced 
by the {ciences ; in which, from eftablifhing certain principles as 
hy pothefes, we educe neceflary conclufions, and arrive at the know- 
ledge of the why (as in the mathematical fciences); but at the 
fame time we are ignorant with refpe& to the principles of thefe 
eonclufions, becaufe they are merely hypothetical. The third 
fpecies of knowledge is that which refults from Plato’s dialeCtic ; 
in which, by a progreffion through all ideas, we arrive at the firit 
principle of things, and at that which is no longer hypothetical ; 
and this by dividing fome things and analyzing others, by pro- 


ducing many things from one thing, and one thing from many. 
But 


of the confeffion which you have made ; nor fhall I blame 
myfelf hereafter, that I have not fpoken what appears to 
me at prefent: for upon confidering what has been taid, 
both with myfelf and together with Cebes, your doĉtrine 
did not feem to be fufliciently confirmed. 

And perhaps, my friend (fays Socrates), you have the 
truth on your fide; but inform me in what refpe& it did 


But the fourth fpecies is ftill more fimple than this ; becaufe it 
no longer ufes analyzations or compofitions, definitions or demon- 
firations, but bya fimple and felf-vifive energy of intelle&, fpe- 
culates things themfelves, and by intuition and contact becomes 
one with the obje& of its perception; and this energy is the 
divine reafon, which Plato {peaks of in the prefent paffage, and 
which far tran{cends the evidence of the mof divine revelation ; 
fince this laft is at beft but founded in opinion, while the former 
furpafles even the indubitable certainty of {cience. 

I only add, that thofe expreffions of doubt and uncertainty con- 
cerning the immortality of the foul, which occur inthe courfe of this 
dialogue, are to be confidered as arifing from a deep conviction 
in Socrates, that this fublime truth could not be fully compre- 
hended by his auditors, who were very far from being mafters ia 
philofophy, and that this muft be the cafe with the mullitude in 
general. Tor that Socrates, and confequently Plato, firmly be- 
lieved in this moft important truth, is evident from the Phadrus 
and the tenth book of the Republic, and from Plato’s feventh 
Epiftle, which contains the following remarkable paflage: 
muilas Qe ourws ai en Tos WoAaioss TH xai stgois Aoyois 7 de 
penyvouciy Viki aSavaley duxn Sbyaby Owners Ie boy EbHy zæ Tiry Tas 
pIyISES Tipogiac, oTxy Tis aranayxon tov cuwpals, We. “It is 
proper indeed always to believe in ancient and facred difcourfes, 
which announce to us that the foul is immortal, and that it has 
judges of its conduét, and fuffers the greatelt punifhments when 


it is liberated from the body.” 
not 
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not feem to be fufficiently confirmed? In this (fays he} $s 
becaufe any one may aflert the fame about harmony, and 
a lyre, and its chords; that, for inftance, harmony is 
fomething invifible and incorporeal, all-beautiful and divine, 
in a well-modulated lyre: but the lyre and its chords are 
bodies, and of a corporeal nature ; that they are compofites 
and terreftrial, and allied to that which is mortal. When 
any one therefore fhall either have broke the lyre, or cut 
and burft the chords, fome perfon may contend from the 
fame reafoning as yours, that it is neceflary the harmony 
fhould yet remain, and not be deftroyed (for it cannot in 
any refpect be poffible that the lyre fhould fubfift when 
the chords are burft, and the chords themfelves are of a 
mortal nature; but the harmony, which is connate and 
allied to that which is divine and immortal, will become 
extinct, and perifh prior to the mortal nature itfelf); be- 
caufe it is neceffary that harmony fhould be fomewhere, 
and that the wood and chords mult fuffer putrefaction, 
before this can be fubje& to any paihion. For I think, So- 
crates, that you yourfelf have alfo perceived this, that we 
coniider the foul in the moft eminent degree, as fomething 
of fuch a kind as to become the temperament of hot and 
cold, moiftand dry, and fuch-like affections, for the recep- 
tion of which our body is extended, and by which it is 
contained: and that the foul is the harmony of all thefe, 
when they are beautifully and moderately tempered with 
each other. If therefore the foul is a certain harmony, it 
is evident that when our body fuffers either intention or 
remiflion, through difeafes and other maladies, the foul 
muft from necefhity immediately perifh, though of the moft 
divine nature (in the fame manner as other harmonies 
perifh, which either fubfift in founds or in the works of 
artia 
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artificers); but the remaining parts of the body of each 
perfon muft fubfift for a long time, till they are either 
burnt or become rotten. Confider then what we fhall fay 
to this difcourfe, if any one fhould think, fince the foul is 
the temperament of things fubfifting in the body, that it 
perithes the firft, in that which is called death. 

Socrates therefore beholding us and laughing, as he was 
accuftomed to do very often, Simmias (fays he) fpeaks 
juftly. If any one of you therefore is more prompt than 
myfelf, why does he not reply to thefe objections ? for he 
feems not to have handled this affair badly. But it ap- 
pears to me, that before we make our reply, we fhould 
firft hear Cebes, and know what it is which he objects to 
our difcourfe; thatin confequence of fome time intervening, 
we may deliberate what we fhall fay; and that afterwards, 
upon hearing the objections, we may either affent to them, 
if they appear to affert any thing becoming ; or if they 
do not, that we may defend the difcourfe we have already 
delivered. But (fays he) teil me, Cebzs, what it is which 
fo difturbs you, as to caufe your unbelief. I will tell you 
(fays Cebes): your difcourfe feems to me to be yet in the 
{ame ftate, and to be liable to the fame accufation as we 
mentioned before. For that our foul had a fubfiftence be- 
fore it came into the prefent form is an affertion I will 
not deny of a very elegant kind, and (if it is not too much 
to fay) fufficiently demonftrated: but that it ftill remains 
when we are dead, does not appear to me to have been 
clearly proved; nor do I affent to the objeélion of Sim- 
mias, that the foul is not ftronger and more lafting than 
the body, for it appears to me to be much more excellent 
than all thefe. Why then, fays reafon, do you yet dif- 
believe ? for fince you fee, that when a man dies, that 
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which is more imbecil ftill remains, does it not appear to 
you to be neceffary, that the more lafting nature fhould 
be preferved during this period of time ? Confider there- 
fore whether I fhall fay any thing to the purpofe in reply. 
Yor I, as well as Simmias, as it feems, ftand in need of a 
certain fimilitude : for to me thefe things appear to be af- 
ferted in the fame manner, as if any one fhould fay con- 
cerning an aged dead weaver, that the man has not yet 
perifhed, but perhaps ftill furvives fomewhere ; and fhould 
exhibit as an argument in proof of this affertion a veft- 
ment woven by himfelf, which he wore, and which is yet 
fafe and entire. And if fome one not crediting his af- 
fertion, he fhould afk him which is the more lafting, the 
genus of man or of a garment, whofe fubfiftence conlifts 
in its ufe and in being worn; then fhould it be replied, 
that the genus of man is much more lafting, he might 
think it demonftrated, that the man is by a much ftronger 
reafon preferved, fince that which is of a fhorter duration 
has not yet perifhed. But I do not think, Simmias, that 
this is the cafe. For confider with yourfelf what I fay: 
fince every perfon muft apprehend, that he who afferts 
this fpeaks foolifhly. For this weaver having worn and wo- 
ven many fuch veftments, died after them being many, 
but I think before the laft; and yet it cannot be any thing 
the more inferred on this account, that the man is viler 
or more imbecil than a veftment. And I think that the 
foul, with refpect to the body, will receive the fame fimi- 
litude ; and he who fhall affert the fame concerning thefe, 
will appear to me to fpeak in a very equable manner; I 
mean that the foul is of a lafting nature, but the body more 
debile and lefs durable. But I fhould fay that each foul 
wears many bodies, efpecially if it lives many years: for 
if 
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if the body glides away like a ftream, and is diffolved while 
the man yet lives, but the foul perpetually re-weaves that 
which is worn and confumed, it will be neceffary indeed, 
that when the foul is deftroyed, it fhould then be clothed 
with the laft veftment, and fhould perith prior to this alone. 
But the foul having perifhed, then the body will evince the 
nature of its imbecility, and, becoming rapidly rotten, will 
be perfectly diffolved: fo that, in confequence of this 
reafoning, it is not yet proper that we fhould be perfuaded 
to believe with confidence, that our foul fubfifts fome- 
where after we are dead. For if any one fhould affent to 
him who afferts even more than you have done, and fhould 
grant that not only our foul had an exiftence before we 
were born into the prefent life, but that nothing hinders 
us from admitting that certain fouls after death may ftill 
have a fubfiftence, exift in fome future period, and often 
be born, and again perifh (for fo naturally ftrong is the 
foul, that it will preferve itfelf through frequent births) ; 
but thie being granted, it may {till follow, that it will not 
only labour in thofe many generations, but that finifhing 
its courfe, in fomeone of thefe deaths, it will entirely perifh. 
But no one fhould fay that this death and diffolution of the 
body, which alfo introduces deftruction to the foul, can be 
known: for itis impofhble that it can be perceived by any 
one of us. But if this be the cafe, it will not follow that 
he who poffeffes the confidence of good hope concerning 
death, is not foolifhly confident, unlefs he can demonftrate 
that the foul is perfe€ly immortal and undecaying: for 
otherwife it will be neceffary, that he who is about to die 
fhould always fear for his foul, left in the death, which is 
at hand, he fhould entirely perifh through the feparation 


of his body. 
O 2 When 
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When we heard them therefore fpeak in this manner, 
we were all of us very difagrecably affected, as we after- 
wards declared to each other; becaufe, as we were in the 
highelt degtee perfuaded by the former difcourfe, they 
again feemed to difturb us and to caft us into unbelief ; and 
this in fuch a manner, as not only to caufe us to deny our 
aflent to the arguments which had been already adduced, 
but to fuch as might afterwards be afferted, fearing left 
either we fhould not be proper judges of any thing, or that 
the things themfelves fhould be unworthy of belief. 

Ecuec. By the gods, Phedo, I can eafily pardon you: 
for while I 2m now hearing you, Í cannot refrain from 
faying to myfelf, In what arguments can we any longer 
believe ? For the difcourfe of Socrates, which a little be- 
fore was vehemently credible, is now fallen into unbelief. 
For the affertion, that our foul is a certain harmony, gained 
my affent both now and always, in a wonderful manner ; 
and now itis mentioned, it recalls as it were into my me- 
mory a knowledge that I formerly was of the fame epinion. 
And thus I am perfectly indigent again of fome other rez- 
fon, as if from the very beginning, which may perfuade 
me that the foul of a dead man does not die together with 
the body. Tell me therefore, by Jupiter, how Socrates 
purfued the difcourfe ; and whether he, as you confefs 
was the cafe with yourfelf, feemed troubled at thefe ob- 
jetions; or, on the contrary, anfwered them with faci- 
lity ; and whether he defended his doctrine fufficiently, or 
in a defective manner. Relate all thefe particulars to us 
as accurately as you can. 

Puan. Indeed, Echecrates, I have often admired So- 
crates; but never more fo than at that time. That ke 
fhould be able indeed to fay fomething in reply, is perhaps 

not 
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not wonderful ; but I efpecially admired, in the firft place, 
this in him, that he received the difcourfe of the young 
men in fuch a pleafant, benevolent, and wonderful man- 
ner; and in the next place, that he fo acutely perceived 
how we were affected by their objections ; and lattly, that 
he fo well cured our difturbance, recalled us, as if flying 
and vanquifhed, and caufed us, in conjunction with him- 
felf, to purfue and confider the difcourfe. 

Ecuec. But how did he do this ? 

Puen. I will tell you: I happened at that time to fit at 
his right hand, upon a low feat, near his bed , but he him- 
felf fat much higher than I did. Stroking me on the head 
therefore, and compretling the hair which hung on my 
neck (for he ufed fometimcs to play with my hairs), Ta- 
morrow (fays he), Pha:do, you will perhaps cut off thefe 
beautiful locks. It feems fo indeed (fays I), Socrates. 
But you will not (fays he), if you will be perfuaded by 
me. But why not (fays I)? For both you and I (fays 
he) ought to cut off our hair to-day, if our difcourfe muft 
die, and we are not able to recall it to life again. And I 
indeed, if I was you, and I found that difcourfe fled from 
me, I would take an oath after the manner of the Argives, 
that I would never fuffer my hair to grow, till, by contc{t- 
ing in difputation, I had vanquifhed the obje€tions of Sim- 
mias and Cebes. But (fays I) Hercules is reported not to 
have been fufficient againft two, Call upon me therefore 
(fays he) as your Iolaus while the light yet lafts. I call 
then (fays I), not as Hercules upon Iolaus, but as Ioclaus 
upon Hercules. It is of no canfequence (fays he). 

But, in the firft place, we muft be careful that we are 
not influenced by a certain paflion. What paffion (fays 
J)? That we do not become (fays he) haters of reafon, in 
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the fame manner as fome become haters of men. For no 
greater evil can happen to any one than to be a hater of 
reafons. But a hatred of reafon and a hatred of mankind 
are both produced in the fame manner. For mifan- 
thropy is produced in us through vehemently believing 
without art in fome particular perfon, and confidering 
him as a man true, fincere, and faithful, whom, in the 
courfe of a fhort acquaintance, we find to be depraved and 
unfaithful ; and that this is the cafe again with another. 
And when any one often fuffers this difappointment, and 
efpecially from thofe whom he confidered as his moft in- 
timate familiars and friends, at length, through finding 
himfelf thus frequently hurt, he hates all men, and thinks 
that there is nothing in any refpect fincere in any one. Or 
have you never perceived that this is the cafe? Entirely 
fo (fays I). But is not this bafe (fays he)? and is it not 
evident that fuch a one attempts to make ufe of men, 
without poffeffing the art which refpects human affairs ? 
For if, ina certain refpect, he employed them with art, he 
would think, as the cafe really is, that men vehemently 
good, or vehemently bad, are but few in number; and 
that the greater part of mankind are thofe which fubfift 
between thefe. How do you mean (fays I)? In the fame 
manner (fays he) as about things very {mall and very great. 
Do you think that any thing is more rare than to find a 
very large or a very {mall man, or dog, or any thing elfe ; 
and again any thing excefhively {wift or flow, beautiful or 
bafe, white or black? Or do you not perceive that the 
fummits of the extremes of all thefe are rare and few, but 
that things fubfifting between thefe are copious and many ? 
Entirely fo (fays I). Do you not therefore think (fays he) 
that if a conteft of improbity fhould be propofed, thofe 

who 
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who hold the firit rank among the bafe would be found 
to be but few ? It is agreeable to reafon to think fo (fays 
I). It is fo indeed (fays he); but in this refpect reafons 
are not fimilar to men (for I fhall now follow you as the 
leader); but in this they are fimilar, when any one, for 
inftance, without poffefling the art belonging to difcourfe, 
believes that a certain difcourfe is true, and fhortly after 
it appears to him to be falfe, as it is fometimes the one 
and fometimes the other, and the fame thing happens to 
him about different difcourfes. And this is particularly 
the cafe with thofe who are familiar with contradictory 
arguments; for thefe you know think that they at length 
become moft wife, and alone perceive that there is nothing 
found and ftable either in things or reafons; but that 
every thing is whirled upwards and downwards, as if ex- 
ifting in the river Euripus, and does not abide in any one 
condition for any portion of time whatever. You {peak 
perfectly true (fays I). Would it not then (fayshe), Phado, 
be a pafon worthy of commiferation, if when a certain 
reafon is true and firm, and is capable of being underftood, 
yet fome one falling from this fhould be involved in doubt, 
becaufe he has heard reafons, which, though remaining the 
fame, yet have at one time appeared to be true, and a 
another falfe ; and fhould not accufe himfelf and his own 
want of {kill, but at length through grief fhould transfer 
all the blame from himfelf to the reafons ; and thus fhould 
pafs the remainder of his life, hating and flandering rea- 
fons, and deprived of the truth and fcience of things ? 
By Jupiter (fays I), fuch a one would be miferable in- 
deed. 
In the firft place therefore (fays he) we fhould be very 
careful againft admitting an opinion, that no reafoning 
O 4 appears 
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appears to be valid ; but we fhould much rather think that 
we are not yet ina healthy condition, and that we ought 
vigoroufly and cheerfully to ftudy how to be well. And 
this indeed ought to be the cafe with you and others, for 
the fake of the whole remainder of your life, but with me, 
for the fake of death itfelf; as there is danger at the pre- 
fert time, left I fhould not behave philofophically, but, like 
thofe who are perfectly unfkilled, contentioufly. For fuch 
as thefe, when they controvert any particular, are not at all 
concerned how that fubfifts about which they difpute ; 
but are alone anxious, that what they have eftablifhed may 
appear to the perfons prefent to be true. And I appear to 
myfelf at prefent to differ alone in this refpect from fuch 
as thefe: for I am not folicitous that my difcourfe may 
appear true to thofe who are prefent (except juft as it may 
happen in paffing), but that it may appear to be fo in the 
moft eminent degree to me myfelf. For I thus reafon, 
my dear friend (and fee in how fraudulent a manner), that 
if my affertions are truc, it will be a beautiful circum- 
ftance to be perfuaded of their truth; but that if nothing 
remains for the dead, I fhall at leaft have the advantage 
of being lefs afflicted with my prefent condition than 
others, But this ignorance of mine will not continue long 
(for it would be bad if it fhould), but fhortly after this 
will be diffolved ; and being thus prepared (fays he), Sim- 
mias and Cebes, 1 thall now return to the diicourfe. But 
that you may be perfuaded by me, pay no attention to the 
perfon of Socrates, but be much more folicitous in affent- 
ing to the truth, if I fhould appear to you to affert any 
thing true; but if this fhould not be the cafe, oppofe me 
with all your might, and beware left, through too much 
ardour, I fhou!d deceive both myfe!f and you, and, acting 

in 
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in this refpect like bees, fhould depart from you, leaving 
my fting behind. 

But to begin (fays he): In the firft place remind me of 
what you have faid, if it fhould appear that I have forgot 
it. For Simmias, I think, diftrufted, and was afraid left 
the foul, though it is at the fame time more divine and 
beautiful than the body, fhould perifh before it, as fubfift. 
ing in the form of harmony. But Cebes appears to me to 
have admitted this, that the foul is more lafting than the 
body; but yet that it is perfeétly uncertain, whether after 
the foul has worn out many bodies, and this often, it may 
not at length, leaving body behind, itfelf alfo perifh ; 
fo that this will be death itfelf, I mean the deftruction of 
the foul, fince the body perpetually perifhes without 
ceafing. Are not thefe the things, Simmias and Cebes, 
which we ought to confider? They both confeffed that 
the particulars were thefe. Whether therefore (fays he) do 
you reject the whole of our former difcourfe, or do you 
reject fome things and not others? They replied, We 
admit fome things, and not others. What then (fays he) 
do you fay about that difcourfe, in which we afferted that 
learning is reminifcence; and that this being the cafe, 
our foul muft neccflarily have fubfifted fomewhere before 
it was bound in the body? I indeed (fays Cebes) was 
both then wonderfully perfuaded by that difcourfe, and 
now firmly abide in the fame opinion. And I alfo (fays 
Simmias) am affected in the fame manner; and I fhould 
very much wonder fhould I ever conceive otherwife about 
this particular. But (fays Socrates) it is neceflary, my 
Theban gueft, that it fhould appear otherwife to you, if 
you ftill continue of the opinion, that harmony is fome- 
thing compofite, and that the foul is a certain harmony, 
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compofed from things extended through the body. For you 
will never aflent to yourfelf afferting, that harmony was 
compofed prior to the things from which it ought to be 
compofed ; or do you think you can? By no means (fays 
he), Socrates. Do you perceive therefore (fays he) that 
you will not be confiftent in your affertions, when you fay 
that the foul had a fubfiftence before it came into a hu- 
man form and into body, but that at the fame time it was 
compofed from things which then had not a being? For 
neither is harmony fuch as that to which you affimilate it 5 
but the lyre, and the chords, and the founds yet unharmo- 
nized, have a prior exiftence; but harmony is compofed the 
Jaftof all, and is the firft diffolved. How therefore can this 
difcourfe be confonant with that? Inno refpe&t (fays Sim- 
mias). But it certainly is proper (fays he) that a difcourfe 
about harmony fhould be confonant, if this can ever be 
afferted of any other. It is proper indeed (fays Simmias). 
Bur this difcourfe of yours is not confonant. Confider 
therefore which of thefe affertions you will choofe, that 
learning is reminifcence, or that the foul is harmony. I 
prefer the former, Socrates, by much; for the latter 
gained my aflent without a demonftration, through no- 
thing more than a certain probability and fpecious appear- 
ance; from whence alfo it appears evident to the multi- 
tude of mankind. But I well know that the difcourfes 
which frame their demonftrations, from aflimilative rca- 
fons only, are nothing more than empty boaftings ; and 
unlefs a man defends himfelf againft them, they will very 
much deceive him, both in geometry and all other fpecu- 
lations. But the difcourfe about reminifcence and learning 
was delivered through an hypothefis highly worthy of re- 
ception. For in this it was faid that our foul had a fub- 
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fiftence fomewhere before it came into the prefent body, 
as it is an effence poffefling the appellation of that which 
truly is. But, as I perfuade myfelf, I affent to this do€irine 
in a manner fuffcient and proper; and hence it is necef- 
fary, as it appears to me, that I fhould neither affent to 
myfelf, nor to any other afferting that the foul is harmony. 

But what (fays he), Simmias? Does it appear to you 
that it can either belong to this harmony, or to any com- 
pofition, to fubfift differently from the things from which 
itis compofed ? By no means. And indeed, as it appears 
to me, itcan neither perform or fuffer any thing elfe, be- 
fides what thefe perform and fuffer. He agreed it could 
not. It does not therefore belong to harmony to be the 
leader of the materials from which it is compofed, but to 
follow them. This alfo he granted. It is far therefore 
from being the cafe, that harmony will either be moved or 
found contrary, or in any other refpeét be adverfe to its 
parts. Very far indeed (fays he). But what, does not 
every harmony naturally fubfift in fuch a manner as to be 
harmony, fo far as it receives a congruous temperament ? 
I donot underftand you. But (fays he) if it were poffible 
that it could be congruoufly tempered with ftill greater 
vehemence, and more in quantity, would it not be more 
vehemently harmony and more in quantity; but if lefs 
vehemently and lefs in quantity, juft the contrary ? 
Entirely fo. But can it be faid of the foul, that, even in 
the {malleft circumftance, one foul is more vehemently and 
more in quantity, or lefs vehemently and lefs in quantity, 
foul, than another? By no means (fays he). Confider 
then (fays he), by Jupiter, is it truly faid, that one foul pof- 
feffes intellect and virtue, and is good; but that another is 
foolifh and vicious, and is bad? It is truly faid, Among 
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thofe therefore who eftablith the foul as harmony, what 
can any one call virtue and vice in the foul? Wilt he 
call the one harmony, and the other difcord ? And that 
the one, that is to fay the good foul, is harmonized; and 
as it is harmony poffeffes another harmony in itfelf; but 
that the other is difcord, and does not contain in itfelf 
another harmony ? I know not what to reply (fays Sim- 
mias); but it is manifeft, that he who eftablifhes this 
would make fome fuch reply. But it has been granted 
(fays he) that one foul is not more or lefs foul than 
another ; and this is no other than to confefs, that one 
harmony is not more vehemently and more in quantity, 
nor lefs vehemently and lefs in quantity, harmony, than 
another: is it not fo? Entirely fo. But that which is 
neither more nor lefs harmony, is neither more nor lefs har- 
monized: is it not fo? It is. But can that which is 
neither more nor lefs harmonized participate more or lefs 
of harmony? or does it equally participate? Equally. 
The foul therefore, fince it is not more or lefs foul than 
another, is not more or lefs harmonized. Itis not. But 
fince it is thus affected, it will neither participate more of 
difcord, nor of harmony. By no means. And again, in 
confequence of this paflion, can one foul participate more 
of vice or virtue than another, fince vice is difcord, but vir- 
tuc harmony? It cannot. But rather, Simmias, accord- 
ing to right reafon, no foul will participate of vice, fince 
it is harmony: for doubtlefs the harmony, which is per- 
feétly fuch, can never participate of difcord. It certainly 
cannot. Neither therefore can the foul, which is perfectly 
foul, participate of vice: for how can it, in confequence 
of what has been faid? In confequence of this reafon- 
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good ; fince they are naturally fimilarly fouls, with refpect 
to the eflence of foul. To me it appears fo, Socrates 
(fays he). If the hypothefis therefore was right, would it 
appear to you to be beautifully faid, and that this confe- 
quence enfued, that the foul is harmony? By no means 
(fays he). 

But what (fays Socrates), among all the things which 
are inherent in man, would you fay that any thing elfe 
governed except foul, if he be a prudent man ? I fhould 
not. But whether does the foul govern, by aflenting to the 
paffions belonging to the body, or by oppofing them? My 
meaning is this, that when heat and thirft are prefent, the 
foul, if it governs, will frequently draw the body to the 
contrary, i. e. not to drink ; and hunger being prefent, that 
it fhall not eat; and in a thoufand other inftances we may 
behold the foul oppofing the defires of the body: may 
we not? Entirely fo. Have we not above confeffed, that if 
the foul was harmony, it would never found contrary to 
the intenfions, remiflions, or vibrations, or any other paflion 
belonging to its component parts, but that it would fol- 
low, and never rule over them? We have granted this 
{fays he); for how could we do otherwife? But what, 
does not the foul now appear to act juft the contrary to 
this, ruling over all thofe particulars, from which it may 
be faid it fubfifts, nearly oppofing all of them through the 
whole of life, and exercifing abfolute dominion over them 
all manner of ways, punifhing fome of thefe indeed with 
greater difficulty, and accompanied with pain; fome 
through gymnaftic and medicine, and fome by milder 
methods, and fome again by threats, and others by admo- 
nifhing dcfire, anger, and fear; addrefling that which it 
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oppofes, as being itfelf of a different nature? juft as 
Homer does in the Odyffey *, where he fays of Ulyffes : 


« His brean he ftruck, and cry’d, My heart, fuftain 
‘¢ This ill ! for thou haft borne far greater pain.” 


Do you think that Homer devifed this in confequence of 
thinking that the foul is harmony, and of fuch a kind 
as to be led by the paffions of the body, and not fuch 
as is naturally adapted to lead and govern, and which is 
fomething much more divine than harmony? By Jupiter, 
Socrates, {I do not think that he did. Byno means therefore, 
moft excellent man, fhall we do well, in afferting that the 
foul is2 certain harmony: for by thus afferting, as it ap- 
pears, we fhail neither agree with Homer, that divine poet, 
nor be confiftent with ourfelves. Ir is fo indeed (fays he). 

Let it then be fo (fays Socrates); and thus, as it appears, 
we have fufficiently appeafed the patrons of the Theban 
harmony. But how, Cebes, and by what difcourfe fhall 
we appeafe the patrons of Cadmus? You appear to me 
(fays Ccbes) to be likely to find out a way: for you have 
delivered this difcourfe againft harmony in a wonderful 
manner, and beyond what I expected. For while Sim- 
mias related his doubts, I thought it would be a moft ad- 
mirable thing, fhould any one be able to reply to his dif- 
courfe. He therefore appears to me, in a manner perfectly 
extraordinary, not to have fuftained the very firft aflault 
of your difcourfe. I fhould not therefore be furprifed if 
the arguments of Cadmus met with the fame fate. My 
good friend (fays Socrates), don’t fpeak fo magnificently, 
left a certain envy fhould fubvert our future difcourie. 
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Thefe things indeed will be taken care of by divinity. 
But we approaching near in an Homeric manner, will 
try whether you fay any thing to the purpofe. This then 
is the fum of what you enquire: you think it proper to 
demonftrate that our foul is without decay and immortal ; 
that a philofopher who is about to die with all the confi- 
dence of hope, and who thinks that after death he fhall 
be far more happy than in the prefent life, may not indulge 
a ftupid and foolifh confidence. But you fay, though it 
fhould be fhewn, that the foul is fomething robuft and dei- 
form, and that it fubfifted before we were born, yet no- 
thing hinders, but that all thefe arguments may not evince 
its immortality, but only that the foul is more lafting than 
the body, that it formerly exifted fomewhere for an im- 
menfe period of time, and that it knew and performed a 
multitude of things. But that, for all this, it will be no- 
thing the more immortal ; but that entering into the body 
of a man, it will be the principle of deftruction to itfelf, 
as if connected with a difeafe: fo that it will both lead a 
miferable life in the body, and at laft will perifh in that 
which is called death. But you fay it is of no confequence 
whether it comes into body once or often, with re- 
fpect to our occafion of fear: for it is very proper that he 
who neither knows, nor is able to render a reafon why 
the foul is immortal, fhould be afraid of death, unlefs he 
is deprived of intelle€t. This, 1 think, Cebes, is the fum 
of what you fay; and I have repeated it often, that no- 
thing may efcape our obfervation ; and that, if you are will- 
ing, you may either add or take away from our ftatement 
of the objections. But Cebes replied, I have nothing at 
prefent either to add or take away; but thefe are the ob- 
jeQtions which I make. 
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Socrates therefore, after he had been filent for a long 
time, and confidering fomething by himfclf, faid, You re- 
quire, Cebes, a thing of no {mall importance : for it is per- 
fectly neceffary to treat concerning the caufe of genera- 
tion and corruption. Jf you are willing, therefore, I will 
relate to you what happened to me in this inveftigation 5 
and afterwards, if any thing which I fhall fay fhall appear 
to you ufeful, with re{pe€ to perfuading you in the prefent 
enquiry, employ it for this purpofe. But I am moft aflu- 
redly willing (fays Cebes). Hear then my narration: 
When I was a young man, Cebes, I was in a wonderful 
manner defirous of that wifdom which they cal! a hiftory 
of nature: for it appeared to me to bea very fuperb affair 
to know the caufes of each particular, on what account 
each is generated, why it perithes, and why itexifts. And 
I often tofled myfeif as it were upwards and downwards ; 
confidering, in the firft place, whether after that which is 
hot and cold has received a certain rottennefs, as fomd fay, 
then animals are nourifhed; and whether the blood is 
that through which we become prudent, cr air, or fire ; or 
whether none of thefe, but the brain, is that which affords 
the fenfes of hearing, feeing, and fmelling ; fo that memory 
and opinion are generated trom thefe, and that from me- 
mory and opinion obtaining tranquillity, {cience is accord- 
ingly produced? And again confidering the corruptions 
of thefe, and the paffions which take place about the hea- 
vens and the earth, I at length appeared to myfe!f fo un- 
fkilful in the {peculation of thefe, as to receive no advantage 
from my enquiries. But I will give you a fuiicicnt proof 
of the truth of this : for I then became fo vehemently blind, 
with refpe& to things which I knew before very clearly 
(as it appeared both to myfelf and others) through this 
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Ypeculation, as to want inftruction both in many particu- 
lars, which I thought I had known before, and in this, 
why a man is increafed. For I thought it was evident to 
every one that this took place through cating and drink- 
ing: for when, from the aliment, flefh accedes to flefh, 
bone to bone, and every where kindred to kindred parts, 
then the bulk which was finall becomes afterwards great 5 
and thus a little man becomes alarge one. Such was then 
my opinion; does it appear to you a becoming one ? To me 
indeed it does (fays Cebes). But ftill further, confider as 
follows : for I thought that I feemed to myfelf fuficiently 
right in my opinion, when on feeing a tall man ftanding by 
a fhort one, I judged that he was taller by the head; and 
in like manner one horfe than another: and {till more evj-' 
dent than thefe, ten things appeared to me to be more 
than eight, becaufe two is added to them, and that a bicu- 
bital is greater than a cubital magnitude, through its fur- 
paffing it by the half. But now (fays Cebes) what appears 
to you refpecting thefe? By Jupiter (fays he), I am fo 
far from thinking that I know the caufe of thefe, that I 
cannot even perfuade myfelf, when any perfon adds one 
to one, that then the one to which the addition was made 
becomes two ; or that the added one, and that to which it is 
added, become two, through the addition of the one to the 
other. For I fhould wonder, fince each of thefe, when fepa- 
rate from one another, was onc, and not then two; if, after 
they have approached nearer to each other, this fhould be 
the caufe of thcir becoming two, viz. the affeciation through 
which they are placed nearer to each other. Nor yet, if 
any perfon fhould divide one, am I able to perfuade my- 
{elf that this divifion is the caufe of its becoming two. 
Tor that former caufe of two being produced is contrary 
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to this. For then this took place, becaufe they were col- 
le€ted near to each other, and the one was applied to the 
other; but now, becaufe the one is removed and feparated 
from the other. Nor do I any Jonger perfuade myfelf, that I 
know why one is produced; nor, in one word, why any thing 
elfe is either generated or corrupted, or is, according to this 
method of proceeding : bur, in order to obtain this know- 
ledge, I venture to mingle another method of my own, by 
no means admitting thie which I have mentioned. 

But having once heard a perfon reading from a certain 
book, compofed, as he faid, by Anaxagoras—when he 
came to that part, in which he fays, that intellect orders 
and is the caufe of all things, I was delighted with this 
caufe, and thought that, in a certain refpedct, it was an ex- 
cellent thing for intellect to be the caufe of all; and I con- 
fidered that, if this was the cafe, difpofing intellect: would 
adern all things, and place every thing in that fituation in 
which it would fubfift in the beft manner. If any one 
therefore fhould be willing to difcover the caufe through 
which every thing is generate], or corrupted, or is, he ought 
to difcover how it may fubfift in the beft manner, or fuffer, 
or perform any thing elfe. In confequence of this, therc- 
fore, it is proper that a man fhould confider nothing elfe, 
either about himfelf or about others, except that which is 
the moft exccllent and the beft : but it is neceffary that he 
who knows this, fliouid alfo know that which is fubordi- 
nate, fince there is one and the fame fcience of both. But 
thus reafoning with myfelf, I rejoiced, thinking that I had 
found a preceptor in Anaxagoras, who wouid inflrudt me 
in the canfes of things agreeable to my own conceptions ; 5 
and that he would inform me, in the firft placc, w hether 
the earth is Jat or round ; and afterwards explain the caufe 
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and neceflity of its being fo, adducing for this purpofe that 
which is better, and fhewing that it is better for the earth 
toexift in this manner. And if he fhould fay it is fituated 
in the middle, that he would, befides this, fhew that it is 
better for it to be in the middle; and if he fhould render all 
this apparent to me, I was fo difpofed as not to require any 
other fpecies of caufe. I had likewife prepared myfelf in 
a fimilar manner for an inquiry refpecting the fun, and 
moon, and the other ftars, their velocities and revclutions 
about each other, and all their other paffions; fo as to be 
able to know why it is better for each to operate in a cer- 
tain manner, and to fuffer that which it fuffers. For I by 
no means thought, after he had faid that all thefe were or- 
derly difpofed by intellect, he would introduce any other 
caufe of their fubfiftence, except that which fhews that it 
is beft for them to exift as they do. Hence I thought that 
in rendering the caufe common to each particular, and to 
all things, he would explain that which is beit for each, 
and is the common good of all. And indeed I would not 
have exchanged thefe hopes for a mighty gain ! but having 
obtained his books with prodigious eagernefs, I read them 
with great celerity, that I might with great celerity know 
that which is the beft, and that which is bafe. 

But from this admirable hope, my fricnd, I was forced 
away, when, in the courfe of my reading, I faw him make 
no ufe of intellect, nor employ certain caufes, for the pur- 
pofe of orderly difpofing particulars, but affign air, æther, 
and water, and many other things, equally abfurd as the 
caufes of things. And he appeared to me to be affected in 
a manner fimilar to him who fhould affert, that all the ac- 
tions of Socrates are produced by intellect; and afterwards, 
endeavouring to relate the caufes of each particular action, 
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fhould fay, that, in the firt place, I now fit here becaufe 
my body is compofed from bones and nerves, and that the 
bones are folid, and are feparated by intervals from each 
other; but that the nerves, which are of a nature capable 
of intenfion and remiffion, cover the bones together with 
the fef and ikin by which they are contained. The 
bones therefore being fufpended from their joints, the 
nerves, by {training and relaxing them, enable me to bend 
my limbs as at prefent; and through this caufe I here fit 
in an inflected pofition—And again, fhould affign other 
fuch-like caufes of my converfation with you, wiz. voice, 
and air, and hearing, and a thoufand other fuch particu- 
lars, neglecting to adduce the truc caufe, that fince it ap- 
peared to the Athenians better to condemn me, on this 
account, it alfo appeared to me to be better and more juft 
to fit here, and, thus abiding, fuftain the punifhment 
which they have ordained me. For otherwife, by the dog, 
as it appears to me, thefe nerves and bones would have been 
carried long ago either into Megara or Bzotia, through ar 
opinion of that which is beft, if I had not thought it more 
juft and becoming to fuftain the punifhment ordered by 
my country, whatever it might be, than to withdraw my- 
felf and run away. But to call things of this kind caufcè 
is extremely abfurd. Indecd, if any one fhould fay that 
without poffefing fuch things as bones and nerves, and other 
particulars which belong to me, I could not act in the 
manner I appear to do, he would fpeak the truth: but to 
affert that I act as l do at prefent through thefe, and thar 
I operate with this intellect, and not from the choice of 
that which is beft, would be an aflertion full of extreme 
negligence and floth. Yor this would be the confequence 
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ef 2 thing is very different from that without which a 
caufe would not be 2 caufe. And this indeed appears to 
me to be the cafe with the multitude of mankind, who, 
handling things as it were in darknefs, call them by names 
foreign from the truth, and thus denominate things caufes 
which are not fo. Hence one placing round the earth a 
certain vortex, produced by the celeftial motion, renders 
by this means the earth fixt in the centre; but another 
places air under it, as if it was a bafis to a broad trough. 
But they neither inveftigate that power, through which 
things are now difpofed in the beft manner pofhible, nor 
do they think that it is endued with any demoniacal 
ftrength: but they fancy they have found a certain Atlas, 
more ftrong and immortal than fuch a ftrength, and far 
more fuftaining all things; and they think that the good 
and the becoming do not in reality connect and fuftain any 
thing. With refpect to myfelf indecd, I would moft will- 
ingly become the difciple of any one; fo that I might per- 
ceive in what manner a caufe of this kind fubfifts. But 
fince I am deprived of this advantage, and have neither been 
able to difcover it myfelf, nor to learn it from another, 
are you willing, Cebes, that I fhould hew you the man- 
ner in which I made a profperous voyage to difcover the 
caufe of things? I am willing (fays he) in a moft tranf- 
cendent degrec. 

It appeared to me therefore (fays Socrates) afterwards, 
when I was wearied with fuch fpeculations, that I ought to 
take care left I fhould be affected in the fame manner as 
thofe are, who attentively behold the fun in an eclipfe: for 
fome would be deprived of their fight, unlefs they beheld 
its image in water, or in a fimilar medium. And fome- 
thing of this kind I perceived with refpect to myfclf, and 
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was afraid let my foul fhould be perfectly blinded through 
beholding things with the eyes of my body, and through 
endeavouring to apprehend them by means of the feveral 
fenfes. Hence I confidered that I ought to fly to reafons, 
and in them furvey the truth of things. Perhaps indeed 
this fimilitude of mine may not in a certain refpeét be 
proper: for I do not entirely admit that he who contem- 
plates things in reafons, furveys them in images, more 
than he who contemplates them in external effects. This 
method thercfore I have adopted ; and always eftablifhing 
that reafon as an hypothefis, which I judge to be the moft 
valid, whatever appears to me to be corfonant to this, I 
fix upon as true, both concerning the caufe of things and 
every thing elle; but fuch as are not confonant I confider 
as not true. But I wifh to explain to you what J fay ina 
clearer manner: for I think that you do not at prefent 
underftand me. Not very much, by Jupiter, fays Cebes. 
But (fays he) I now afert nothing new, but what I have 
always afierted at other times, and in the preceding dif- 
putation, For I hall now attempt to demonftrate to you 
that fpecies of caufe which I have been difcourfing about, 
and fhall return again to thofe particulars which are fo 
much celebrated ; beginning frem thefe, and laying down 
as an hypothefis, that there is a certain fomething beauti- 
ful, itfelf fubfifting by itfelf; and a certain fomething good 
and great, and fo of ail the reft; which if you permit, me 
to do, and allow that fuch things have a fubfiftence, I hope 
that I fhall be able from thefe to demonftrate this caufe to 
you, and difcover that the foul is immortal. But (fays 
Cebes) in confequence cf having granted you this al- 
ready, you cannot ke hindered from drawing fuch a con- 
eluĥon. But confider (fays he) the things confequent to 
thefe, 
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thefe, and fee whether you will then likewife agree with 
me. For it appears’'to me, that if there be any thing elfe 
beautiful, befides the beautiful itfelf, it cannot be beautiful 
on any other account, than becaufe it participates of the 
beautiful itfelf; and I fhould fpeak in the fame manner of 
all things. Do you admit fuch a cauie? I admit it (fays 
he). Ido not therefore (fays Socrates) any longer percetve, 
nor am I abie to underftand thofe other w/e caufes; but if 
any one tells me why a certain thing is beautiful, and aligns 
as a reafon, either its poffefiing a florid colour, or figure, 
or fomething elfe of this kind, I bid farewell to other 
hypothefes (for in all others I find myfelf difturbed) ; 
but this I retain with myfelf, imply, unartificially, and 
perhaps foolifhly, that nothing elfe caufes it to be beauti- 
ful, than either the prefence, or communion, or in what- 
ever manner the operations may take place, of the beauti- 
ful itfelf. For I cannot yet afhrm how this takes place ; 
but only this, that all beautiful things become fuch through 
the beautiful itfelf. For it appears to me moft fafe thus to 
an{wer both myfelf and others; and adhering to this,I think 
that I can never fall, but that I fhall be fecure in anfwer- 
ing, that all beautiful things are beautiful through the 
beautiful itfelf. Does it not alfo appear fo to you? It 
does. And that great things therefore are yreat, and things 
greater, greater through magnitude iifelf; and things lef- 
ier, lefier through fmallnefs itfelf? Certainly. Neither 
therefore would you affent, if it fhould be faid that fome 
one is larger than another by the head, and that he who is 
lefier is leffer by the very fame thing, i.e. the head: but 
you would teftify that you faid nothing elfe than that, with 
refpeét to every thing great, one thing is greater than 
another, by nothing elfe than magnitude, and that through 
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this it is greater, ¿ e. through magnitude ; and that the 
leffer is leffer through nothing elfe than {mallnefs, and that 
through this it is lefler, 7. e. through fmallnefs. Tor 
you would be afraid, I think, left, if you fhould fay that any 
one is greater and leffer by the head, you fhould contradict 
yourfelf: firft, in afferting that the greater is greater, and 
the leffer leffer by the very fame thing; and afterwards, 
that the greater is greater by the head, which is a fmall 
thing ; and that it is monflrous to fuppofe, that any thing 
which is great can become fo through fomething which 
isfmall. Would you not be afraid of all this? Indeed I 
fhould (fays Cebes, laughing). Would you not alfo (fays 
he) be afraid to fay, that ten things are more than eight by 
two, and that through this caufe ten tranfcends eight, and 
not by multitude and through multitude? And in like 
manner, that a thing which is two cubits in length is 
greater than that which is but one cubit, by the half, and 
not by magnitude ? for the dread is indeed the fame. 
Entirely fo (fays he). But what, one being added to one, 
will the addition be the caufe of their becoming two ? or 
if one is divided, and two produced, would you not be 
afraid to afhgn divifion as the caufe ? Indeed you would 
cry with a loud voice, that you know no other way by 
which any thing fubfifts, than by participating the proper 
cilence of every thing which it participaies; and that in 
thefe you can aflign no other caufe of their becoming two, 
than the participation of the duad; and that it is pro- 
per all fuch things as are about to become two, fhould 
participate of this, and of unity, whatever is about to be- 
come onc. But you would bid farewell to thefe divifions 
and additions, and other fubtilties of this kind, and would 
leave them to be employed in anfwering, by thofe who are 
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wifer than yourfelf. And fearing, as it is faid, your own 
fhadow, and your own unikilfulnefs, you would adhere to 
this fafe hypothefis, and anfwer in the manner I have de- 
fcribed. But if any one fhould adhere to this hypothefis, 
you would refrain from anfwering him till you had confi- 
dered the confequences refulting from thence, and whe- 
ther they were confonant or diflonant to one another. But 
when it is neceflary for you to affign a reafon for your be- 
lief in this hypothefis, you will afhign it in a fimilar man- 
ner, laying down again another hypothefis, which fhall ap- 
pear to be the beft among fupernal natures, till you arrive 
at fomething fufficient. At the fame time you will by no 
means confound things by mingling them together, after 
the manner of the contentious, when you difcourfe con- 
cerning the principle and the confequences arifing from 
thence, if you are willing to difcover any thing of true 
beings. For by fuch as thefe perhaps no attention is paid 
to this. For thefe, through their wifdom, are fufficiently 
able to mingle all things together, and at the fame time 
pleafe themfelves. But you, if you rank among the philo- 
fophers, will a&, I think, in the manner I have defcribed. 
Both Simmias and Cebes faid, You fpeak moft truly. 

Ecuec. By Jupiter, Phedo, they affented with great 
propriety : for he appears to me to have afferted this in 
a manner wonderfully clear; and this even to one endued 
with the fmalleft degree of intellect. 

Puixo. And fo indeed, Echecrates, it appeared in every 
refpect to all who were prefent. 

Ecuec. And well it might: for it appears fo to us, now 
we hear it, who were not prefent. But what was the dif- 
courfe after this ? 
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-IfI remember right, after they had granted al] this,and had 

. confeflad that each of the feveral fpecies wasfomething,and 
. that others participating of thefe received the fame deno- 
mination; he afterwards interrogated them as follows : Jf 

then you allow that thefe things are fo, when you fay that 

Simmias js greater than Socrates, but lefs than Phedo, do 

,you-not then affert, that both magnitude and parvitude are 
inherent in $immias? Ido. And yet (fays he) you mult 

. confefg that this circumftance. of Simmias, furpafling.So- 
. erates, doesnot truly fubfift in the, manner, which the 
.words feem to imply. .- For Simmias is not. naturally 
,adapted to furpafs Socrates, fo far as he is Simmias, but by 
.the magnitude,which he poffefies; nor again, does he furpafs 
Socrates fo far as Socrates is Socrates, but becaute. So- 
_etates poffefles parvitude, with refpect to his magnitude. 
True. Nor again is Simmias furpaffed by Phado, becaufe 

Phædo is Phedo, but becaufe Phado poflefles magnitude 

_with refpeét to the parvitude of Simmias. It is fo. Sim- 
mias therefore is allotted,the appellation of both finall and 

. grcat, being fituated in,the middle of both , exhibiting his 
tmallnefs to be furpaiied by the greatnefs of the one, and 

his greatnefs to.the other’s fmallinefs, which it furpaffes. 

And at the fame time, gently laughing, I feem (fays he) 

to have fpoken with all the precifion of an hiftorian ; but 

notwithftanding this, it is as I fay. He allowed it. 

But I have mentioned thefe things, in order that you may 

be of the fame opinion as myfelf. For to me it appears, 

not only that magnitude is never willing to be at the fame 

time both great aud fmall, but that the magnitude which 

we contain never defires to receive that which is mall, nor 


be furpaffed ; but that it is willing to do onc of thefe two 
things, 
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things, either to fly away, and gradually withdraw itfelf, 
when its contrary the {mall approaches to it, or to perith 
when it arrives; but that it is unwilling, by fuftaining and 
receiving parvitude, to be diferent from what it was. In 
the fame manner as I myfelf receiving and fuftaining par- 
vitude, and {till remaining that which I am, am neverthe- 
lefs fall. but that being. great dares not to be fmall. 
And in like manner fhe: fall, which refides in us, is not 
willing at any time zo /ub//? in becoming to be great, or to be 
great: nor does any thing elfe among contraries, while it 
remains that which it was, wifh at the fame time to fubfif 
in becoming ta be, and to be, its contrary ; but it either de- 
parts or perifhes in confequence of this pafion. It appears 
fo to me (fays Cebes) in every refpect. 

But a certain perfon, who was prefent, upon hearing 
this (I don’t clearly remember who it: was), By the gods 
(fays he), was not the very contrary of what you now affert 
admitted by you in the former part of ycur difcourfe, viz. 
that the greater was generated from the lefs, and the lefs 
from the greater ; and-that generation, among contraries, 
plainly took place from contraries? But now you appear 
to me to fay, that this can never be the cafe. Upon this 
Socrates, after he had extended his head a little farther, and 
had liftened to his difcourfe, faid, You very manfully put 
me in mind; yet you do not underftand the difference be- 
tween what is now, and what was then afferted. For then 
it was faid, that a contrary thing was generated from a con- 
trary ; but now, that a contrary can never become contrary 
to itfelf, neither that contrary which fubfifts in us, nor 
that which fubfifts in nature. For then, my friend, we 
{poke concerning things which poffefs contraries, calling 
the contrarics by the appellation of the things in which 

they 
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they refide; but now we fpeak of things which receive 
their denomination from the contraries refiding in them. 
And we fhould never be willing to affert that thefe con- 
traries receive a generation from one another. And at the 
fame time, beholding Cebcs, he faid, Did any thing which 
las been faid by this perfon difturb you alfo? Indeed 
(fays Cebes) it did not; and at fuch a time as this there 
are not many things which can difturb me. We ingenu- 
oufly therefore (fays he) aflent to this, that a contrary can 
never become contrary to itfelf. Entirely fo (fays Cebes). 
But ftill farther (fays he) confer whether you agree 
with me in this alfo. Do you call the bot and the cold any 
thing? Ido. Are they the fame with fnow and fire ? 
They are not, by Jupiter. The dot therefore is fomething 
different from fire, and the cold from fnow. Certainly. 
But this alfo is, I think, apparent to you, that fnow, as 
lang as it is fuch, can never, by receiving heat, remain 
what it was before, viz. fnow, and at the fame time bc- 
come hot; but, on the acceffion of heat, muit either with- 
draw itfelf from it, or perifh. Entirely fo. And again, 
that fire, when cold approaches to it, muf either depart 
er perifh; but that it will never dare, by receiving cold- 
nefs, Rill to remain what it was, i. e. fire, and yet be at 
the fame time gold. You {peak truly (fays he). But (fays 
Socrates) it happens to fome of thefe, that not only the 
fpecies itfelf is always thought worthy of the fame appel- 
lation, but likewife fomething elie, which is not indeed 
that fpecies, but which perpetually poflefles the form of 
it, as long as it exilts. But in the following inftances my 
meaniug wiil perhaps be more apparent: for the odd 
number ought always to poflefs that name, by which we 
now call it: Mould it not? Entirely fo. But is this the 
cate 
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cafe with the odd number alone (for this is what I inquire)? 
or is there any thing elfe which is not indecd the fame 
with the odd, but yet which ought always to be called odd, 
together with its own proper name, becaufe it naturally 
fubfifts in fuch a manner, that it can never delert the form 
of the odd ? But this is po other than what happens to the 
number three, and many other things. For confider, does 
not the number three appear to you to be always called by 
its proper name, and at the fame time by the name of the 
odd, though the odd is not the fame as the triad? Yet both 
the triad, and the pentad, and the entire half of num- 
ber, naturally fubfift in fuch a manner, that though they 
are not the fame as the odd, yet each of them is always 
odd. And again, two and four, and the whole other or- 
der of number, though they are not the fame as the ever, 
yet each of them is always even: do you admit this or 
not? How fhould I not (fays he)? See then (fays So- 
crates) what I wifh to evince. But it is as follows: It 
has appeared, not only that contraries do not receive one 
another, but that even fuch things as are not contrary to 
each other, and yet always poffefs contraries, do not ap- 
pear to receive that idea which is contrary to the idea 
which they contain; but that on its approach they cither 
perifh or depart. Shall we not therefore fay, that three 
things would fir perifh, and endure any thing whatever, 
fooner than fuftain to be three things, and at the fame 
time to be even? Entirely fo (fays Cebes). And yet (fays 
Socrates) the duad is not contrary to the triad. Certainiy 
not. Not only therefore do contrary fpecies never fuitain 
the approach of each other, but certain other things like- 
wife cannot fuftain the acceflion of contraries. You fpeak 

moft true (fays he). 
Are you willing therefore (fays he) that, if we are able, 
we 
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we fhouid define what kind of things thefe are? Entirely 
fo. Will they not then, Cebes (fays he), be fuch things as 
compel whatever they occupy, not oniy to retain their idea, 
but likewife not tc receive a contrary to it? How do you 
mean? Jixacily as we juft now faid. For you know it is 
neceflary, that whatever things the idea of three occupies, 
fhould not only be three, but likewife odd. Entirely fo. 
To a thing of this kind therefore we affert, that an idea 
contrary to that form, through which it becomes what it 
is, will never approach. It cannot. But it becomes what 
it is through the odd: does it not? Certainly. But is 
not the contrary to this the idea of the even? Itis. The 
idea of the even therefore will never accede to three 
things. Never. Are not three things therefore deftitute 
of the even? Deftitute. The triad therefore is an odd 
number. It is. The things which I mentioned then are 
defined, viz. fuch things, which, though they are not con- 
trary to fome particular nature, yet do not at the fame time 
receive that which is contrary; juft as the triad in the pre- 
fent inftance, though it is not contrary to the even, yet 
does not any thing morc receive it on this account: for it 
always brings with it that which is contrary to the even; 
and in like manner the duad to the odd, and fre to cold, 
and an abundant multitude of other particulars. But 
fee whether you would thus define, not only that a con- 
trary docs not receive a contrary, but likewife that the 
nature which brings with it a contrary to that to which it 
approaches, will never receive the contrariety of that 
which it introduces. But recolleé again, for it will not be 
ufelcfs to hear it repeated often. Iive things will not re- 
ceive the form of the even; neither will ten things, 
which are the double of five, receive the form of the odd. 
This therefore, though it is itfelf contrary to fomething 

elfe, 
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elfe, yet will not reccive the form of the odd’; nor will the 
fefquialter, nor other things of this kind, fuch as the half 
and thethird part, ever receive the form of the whole, if 
you puriue and affent to thefe confequences. I moft ve- 
hemently (fays he) purfue and affent to them. 

Again therefore (fays Socrates) {peak to me from the 
beginning; and this not by anfwering to what I enquire, 
but in a different manner, imitating me. For I fay this, 
in confequence of perceiving another mode of anfwering, 
arifiug from what has now been faid, no lefs fecure than 
that which was eftablifhed at firft. For if you fhould afk 
me what that is, which, when inherent in any body, caufes 
the body to be hot, I fhould not give you that cautious and 
aintkilful anfwer, that it is heat, but one more elegant de- 
duced from what we have jut now faid ; I mean, that it is 
fire. Nor, if you fhould afk me what that is, which, when 
irherent in a certain body, the body is difeafed, I fhould 
-not fay that it is difeafe, but a fever. Nor, if you fhould 
afk what that is, which, when inherent in a number, the 
number will be odd, I fhould not fay that it isimparity, but 
«nity, and in fimilar manner in other particulars. But fee 
whether you fufficiently underftand my meaning. Perfely 
fo (fayshe). Anfwer me then (fays Socrates) what that is, 
which, when inherent in the body, the body will be alive? 
Soul {fays he). Is this then always the cafe? How fhould it 
not (fays he)? Will foul therefore always introduce life 
to that which it occupies? It will truly (fays he). But 
is there any thing contrary to life or not? ‘Thereis. But 
what? Death. ‘The foul therefore will never reccive the 
contrary to that which it introduces, in confequence of 
what has been already admitted; and this moft vehemently 
fo (fays Cebes). ’ 

But 
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But what, how do we denominate that which does not 
receive the idea of the even? Odd (fays he). And how 
do we call that which does not receive juftice, and that 
which does not receive mufic ? We call (fays he) the one 
unjuft, and the other unmufical. Be it fo. But what do 
we call that which does not reccive death? Immortal 
(fays he). The foul does not receive death? It does not. 
The foul therefore is immortal. Immortal. Let it be fo 
(fays he). And fhall we fay that this is now demonftrated ? 
Or how does it appear to you ? It appears to me, Socrates, 
to be moft fuffciently demonflrated. What then (fays he), 
Cebes, if it were neceffary to the odd that it fhould be free 
from deftruction, would not three things be indeftructible ? 
How fhould they not? If therefore it was alfo neceflary 
that a thing void of heat fhould be indeftructible, when any 
one fhould introduce heat to fnow, would not the fnow with- 
draw itfelf, fafe and unliquified ? For it would not perifh; 
nor yet, abiding, would it receive the heat. You {peak the 
truth (fays he). In like manner, I think if that which is 
void of cold was indeftructible, that when any ching cold 
approached to fire, the fire would neither be extinguifhed 
nor deflroyed, but would depart free from damage. It is 
neceffary (fays he). Hence (fays Socrates) it is neceflary 
to fpeak in this manner concerning that which is immortal: 
for if that which is immortal is indeftru€tible, it is impofh- 
ble that the foul, when death approaches to it, fhould pe- 
ril. For it follows, from what has been faid, that it does 
not receive death, and of courfe it will never be dead. Juft 
as we faid, that three things will never be even, nor will this 
ever be the cafe with that which is odd : nor will fire ever 
be cold, nor yet the heat which is inherent in fire. But 
fome one may fay, What hinders but that the odd may never 

become 
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become the even, through the acceffion of the even, as we 
have confefled ; and yet, when the odd is deftroyed, the 
even may fucceed inftead of it? We cannot contend with 
him who makes this obje€tion, that it is not deftroyed: for 
the odd is not free from deftruction; fince, if this was 
granted to us, we might eafily oppofe the objection, and 
obtain this conceflion, that the odd and three things would 
depart, on the approach of the even ; and we might con- 
tend in the fame manner about fire and heat, and other par- 
ticulars: might we not? Entirely fo. And now, there- 
fore, fince we have confeffed refpecting that which is im- 
mortal, that it is indeftructible, it muft follow that the foul 
is, together with being immortal, likewife indeftructible: 
but if this be not admitted, other arguments will be necef- 
fary for our conviction. But there is no occafion for 
this (fays he). For it is fcarcely poffible that any thing elfe 
fhould be void of corruption, if that which is immortal and 
eternal is fubjeét to diffolution. 

But I think (fays Socrates) that divinity, and the form 
irfelf of life, and if any thing elfe befides this is immortal, 
muft be confeffed by all beings to be entirely free from dif- 
folution. All men, indeed (fays he), by Jupiter, muft ac- 
knowledge this; and much more, as it appears to me, muft 
it be admitted by the gods. Since, therefore, that which is 
immortal is alfo incorruptible, will not the foul, fince it is 
immortal, be indeftrudtible? It is perfectly neceflary. 
When, therefore, death invades a man, the mortal part of 
him, as it appears, dies; but the immortal part departs fafe 
and uncorrupted, and withdraws irfelf from death. It ap- 
pears fo. The foul, therefore (fays he), O Cebes, will, more 
than any thing, be immortal and indeftructible ; and our 
fouls will in reality fubfift in Hades. And therefore (fays 
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he), Socrates, I have nothing further to object to thefe ar- 
guments, nor any reafon why I fhould difbelieve their rea- 
lity : but if either Simmias, or any perfon prefent, has any 
thing to fay, he will do well not to be filent : for I know 
not what other opportunity he can have, befides the pre- 
fent, if he wifhes either to fpeak or hear about things of 
this kind. But indeed (fays Simmias) I have nothing which 
can hinder my belief in what has been faid. But yet on ac- 
count of the magnitude of the things about which we have 
difcourfed, and through my defpifing human imbecility, 
I am compelled to retain with myfelf an unbelief about 
what has been afferted. Indeed, Simmias (fays Socrates), 
you not only fpeak well in the prefent inftance, but it is ne- 
ceflary that even thofe firft hypotheies which we eftablifhed, 
and which are believed by us, fhould at the fame time be 
more clearly confidered : and if you fuffciently inveftigate 
them, ycu will follow reafon, a3 it appears to me, in as great 
a degree as is poflible to man. And if this becomes mani- 
feft, you will no longer snake any further enquiry. You 
tpeak true (fays he). 

But it is juft, my fricnds (fays he), to think that if the 
foul is immortal, it requires our care and attention, not 
only for the prefent time, in which we fay it lives, but like- 
wife with a view to the whole cf time: and it will now 
appear, that he who neglects it muit fubject himfel€ to a 
moft dreadful danger. For if death were the liberation of 
the whole man, it would be an unexoected gain to the 
wicked to be liberated at the fame time from the body, and 
from their vices together with their foul: but now, fince 
the foul appears to be immortal, no other flight from evits, 
and no other fafety remains for it, than in becoming the 
beft and. molt prudent pollible. For when the foul arrives 

at 
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at Hades, it will poffefs nothing but difcipline and educa- 
tion, which are faid to be of the greateft advantage or de- 
triment to the dcad, in the very beginning of their progref- 
fion thither. For thus it is faid: that the demon of each 
perfon, which was allotted to him while living, undertakes 
to lead each to a certain place, where it is neceffary that all 
of them being collected together, after they have been 
judged, should proceed to Hades, together with their leader, 
who is ordered to conduct them from hence thither. But 
there receiving the allotments proper to their condition, and 
abiding for a neceffary time, another leader brings them 
back hither again, in many and long periods of time. The 
journey, therefore, is not fuch as Telephus afferts it to be 
in Efchylus. For he fays that a fimple path leads to Hades: 
but it appears to me that the path is neither fimple nor one. 
For there would be no occafion of leaders, nor could any 
one ever wander from the right road, if there was but one 
way. But now it appears to have many divifions and du- 
bious turnings: and this I conje€ture from our holy and le- 
gal rites. ‘The foul, therefore, which is properly adorned 
with virtue, and which poffefles prudence, willingly follows 
its leader, and is not ignorant of its prefent condition: but 
the foul which {till adheres to body through defire (as I faid 
before), being for a long fpace of time terrified about it, 
and ftruggling and fuffering abundantiy about the vifible 
place, is with violence and great difficulty led away by its 
prefiding demon. But when it arrives at that place where 
other fouls are affembled, all the reft fly from and avoid this 
unpurified foul, and which has been guilty either of unjuft 
flaughter, or has perpetrated fuch deeds as are allied to this, 
and are the works of kindred fouls; nor is any one willing 
to become either its companion or leader. But fuch a foul 
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wanders about, oppreffed with every kind of anxiety and 
trouble, till certain periods of time are accomplifhed : and- 
thefe being completed, it is driven by neceflity to an abode 
accommodated to its nature. But the foul which has pafled 
through life with purity and moderation, obtaining the gods 
for its companions and leaders, will refide in a place adapted 
to its purified condition. 

‘There are indeed many and admirable places belonging 
tothe earth; and the earth itfelf ts neither of fuch a kind, 
nor of fuch a magnitude, as thofe who are accuftomed to 
fpeak about it imaguie, as I am perfuaded from a certain 
perfon’s account. How is this, Socrates (fays Simmias) ? 
For I myfelf alfo have heard many things about the earth; 
and yet perhaps not thefe particulars which have obtained 
your belicf. I fhould therefore be glad to hear you relate 
them. Indced, Simmias(fays he), the art of Glaucus does 
not appcar to me to be neceffary, in order to relate thefe 
particulars; but to evince their truth, feems to me to be 
an undertaking beyond what the art of Glaucus can accom- 
plith. Befides, I myfelf perhaps am nos able to accom- 
plifh this; and even though I fhould know how, the time 
which is allotted me to live, Simmias, feems by no means 
{uifcicnt for the length of fuch a difcourfe. However, no- 
thing hinders me from informing you what I am perfuaded 
is the truth, refpe€ting the form of the earth, and the 
places which it contains. And this information (fays Sim- 
mias) will be fufhicient. I am perfuaded, therefore (fays he), 
in the firft place, that if the earth is in the middle of the 
heavens, and is of a fpherical figure, it has no occafion of air, 
nor of any other tuch-like neceflity, to prevent it from fall- 
ing: but that the perfect fimilitude of the heavens to them- 
felves, and the equilibrity of the earth, are fufficient caufcs 
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of its fupport. For that which is equally inclined, when 
placed in the middle of a fimilar nature, cannot tend more 
or lefs to one part than another ; but fubfifting on all fides 
funilarly affected, it will remain free from all inclination. 
This is the firft thing of which I am perfuaded. And very 
properly fo (fays Cebes) But yet further (fays he), that 
the earth is prodigioufly great; that we who dwell in places 
extending from Phafis to the pillars of Hercules, inhabit 
only a certain {mall portion of it, about the mediterranean 
fea, like ants or frogs about a marfh; and that there are 
many others elfewhere, who dwell in many fuch-like places. 
For I am perfuaded, that there are every where about the 
earth many hollow places of all various forms and magni- 
tudes ; into which there is a confiuence of water, mifts 
and air: but that the earth itfelf, which is of a pure na- 
ture, is fituated in the pure heavens, in which the ftars are 
contained, and which moft of thofe who are accuftomed to 
{peak about fuch particulars denominate ether. But the 
places which we inhabit are nothing more than the dregs 
cf this pure earth, or cavities into which its dregs continu- 
ally flew. We are ignorant, therefore, that we dwell in 
the cavities of ihis earth, and imagine that we inhabit its 
upper parts. Juft as if fome one dwelling in the middle 
bottom of the fea, fhould think that he refided on its fur- 
face, and beholding the fun and the other ftars through the 
water, fhould imagine that the fea is the heavens; but 
through floth and imbecility having never afcended to the 
top of the fea, nor emerged from its deeps into this region, 
has never perceived how much purer and more beautiful 
it is than the place which he inhabits, nor has received this 
information from any other, who has beheld this place of 
our abode, In the very fame mannes are we affected : for, 
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dwelling in a certain hollow of the earth, we think that we 
refide on its furface ; and we call the air heaven, as if the 
{tars paffed through this, as through the heavens them- 
felves. And this, likewife, in the fame manner as in the 
above inftance, happens to us through our imbecility and 
floth, which renders us incapable of afcending to the fum- 
mit of the air. For otherwife, if any one could arrive at 
its fummit, or becoming winged could fly thither, he would 
be feen emerging from hence; and juft as fifhes, emerging 
hither from the fea, perceive what our region contains, in 
the fame manner would he behold the feveral particulars 
belonging to the fummit of the earth. And befides this, if 
his nature was fufficient for fuch an elevated furvey, he 
would know that the heavens which he there beheld were 
the true heavens, and that he perceived the true light and 
the true earth. For this earth which we inhabit, the ftones 
which it contains,and the whole region of our abode, are all 
corrupted and gnawed, juft as things in the fea are cor- 
roded by the falt: for nothing worthy of eftimation grows 
in the fea, nor does it contain any thing perfeét; but ca- 
verns and fand, and immenfe quantities of mud and filth, 
are found in it wherever there is earth. Nor are its con- 
tents to be by any means compared with the beauty of the 
various particulars in our place of abode. But thofe upper 
regions of the earth wiil appear to be yet far more excel- 
Jent than thefe which we inhabit. For if it is proper to 
tell you a beautiful fable, it is well worth hearing, Simmias, 
what kind of places thofe are on the upper earth, fituated 
under the heavens. 

It is reported then, my friend (fays he), in the firft place, 
that this earth, if any one furveys it from on high, appears 
like globes covered with twelve fkins, various, and diftin- 
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guifhed with colours ; a pattern of which are the colours 
found among us, and which our painters ufe. But there 
the whole earth is compofed from materials of this kind, 
and fuch as are much more fplendid and pure than our 
region contains: for they are partly indeed purple, and 
endued with a wonderful beauty ; partly of a golden co- 
Jour; and partly more white than plafter or fnow, and are 
compofed from other colours in a fimilar manner, and thofe 
more in number and more beautiful than any we have ever 
beheld. For the hollow parts of this pure earth being filled 
with water and air, exhibit a certain fpecies of colour, 
fhining among the variety of other colours in fuch a man- 
ner, that one particular various form of the earth continu- 
ally prefents itfclf to the view. Hence whatever grows in 
this earth grows analogous to its nature, fuch as trees and 
flowers and fruits: and again, its mountains and {tones 
pofiefs a fimilar perfection and tranfparency, and are ren- 
dered beautiful through various colours; of which the 
{tones fo much honoured by us in this place of our abode 
are but {mall parts, fuch as fardin {tones, jafpers and eme- 
ralds, and all of this kind. But there nothing fubfifts which 
as not of fuch a nature as I have defcribed ; and there are 
other things far more beautiful than even thefe. But the 
reafon of this is becaufe the ftones there are pure, and not 
confumed and corrupted, like ours, through rottennefs and 
falt, from a conilux of various particulars, which in our 
places of abode caufe filthinefs and difeafe to the ftones 
and earth, animals and plants, which are found among 
us. But this pure earth is adorned with all thefe, and with 
gold and fiver, and other things of a fimilar nature : for 
all thefe are naturally apparent, fince they are both nume- 
rous and large, and arc diffufed every where throughout the 
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earth; fo that to behold it is the fpeétacle of blefled 
{fpeétators. This carth too contains many other ani- 
mals and men, fome of whom inhabit its middle parts ; 
others dwell about the air, as we do about the fea; and 
others refide in iflands which the air flows round, and 
which are fituated not far from the continent. And in one 
word, what water and the fea are to us, with refpceet to uti- 
lity, that air is tothem: but what air is to us, that zther 
is to the inhabitants of this pure earth. But the feafons 
there are endued with fuch an excellent temperament, that 
the inhabitants are never molefted with difeafe, and live for 
a much longer time than thofe who dwell in our regions ; 
and they furpafs us in fight, hearing, and prudence, and 
every thing of this kind, as much as air excels water in pu- 
rity—and ether, air. And befides this, they have groves 
and temples of the gods, in which the gods dwell in reality; 
and likewife oracles and divinations, and fenfible percep- 
tions of the gods, and fuch-like affociations with them. 
The fun too, and moon, and ftars, are feen by them fuch as 
they really are; and in every other refpeét their felicity is 
of a correfpondent nature. 

And in this manner indeed the whole earth naturally 
fubfifts, and the parts which are fituated about it. But it 
contains about the whole of its ambit many places in its 
concavities; fome of which are more profound and ex- 
tended than the region which we inhabit; but others are 
more profound, indeed, but yet have a Jefs chafm than the 
places of our abode; and there are certain parts which are 
lefs profound, but broader than ours. But all thefe are in 
many places perforated into one another under the earth, 
according to narrower and broader avenues, and have paf- 
tages of communication through which a great quantity of 
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water flows into the different hollows of the earth, as into 
bowls; and befides this, there are immenfe bulks of ever- 
flowing rivers under the earth, and of hot and cold waters 
likewife a great quantity of fire, mighty rivers of fire, and 
many of moift mire, fome of which are purer, and others 
more muddy; as in Sicily there are rivers of mud, which 
flow before a ftream of fire, which is itfelf a flaming tor- 
rent. And from thefe the feveral places are filled, into 
which each flows at particular times. But all rhefe are 
moved upwards and downwards, like a hanging veffel, fitue 
ated in the earth. But this hanging veffel, through a cer- 
tain nature-of this kind, is one of the chafms of the earths 
and this too the greateft, and totally perforated through the 
whole earth. And of this Homer * thus fpeaks : 


Far, very far, where under earth is found 
A gulf, of every depth, the moft profound: 


Which he elfewhere, and many other poets, denominate 
Tartarus. Tor into this chafin there is a conflux of all ri- 
vers, from which they again flow upwards. But each de- 
rives its quality from the earth through which it fows. And 
the reafon why they all fow into, and again out of this 
chafm, is becaufe this moifture cannot find either a bottom 
or a bafis. Hence it becomes elevated, and fluctuates up- 
wards and downwards: and this too is the cafe with the 
air and fpirit which are fituated about it. For they follow 
this moifture, both when they are impelled to more remote 
places of the earth, and when to the places of our abode. 
And as in refpiration the flowing breath is perpetually ex- 
pired and infpired, fo there the fpirit, which is elevated to- 
gether with the moifture, caufes certain vchement and ime 
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menfe winds during its ingrefs and departure. "When the 
water therefore being impelled flows into that place which 
we call downwards, then the rivers flow through the earth 
into different channels, and fill them; juft as thofe who 
pour into another veffel the water which they have drawn. 
But when this water, departing from thence, is impelled 
hither, it again fills the rivers on the earth; and thefe, when 
filled, flow through channels and through the earth ; and 
when they have feverally paffed through the avenues, which 
are open to each, they produce feas, lakes, rivers and foun- 
tains. But flowing back again from hence under the earth, 
and fome of them {treaming round longer and more nume- 
rous places, but others round fuch as are fhorter and leis 
numerous, they again hurl themfelves into Tartarus ; and 
fome indeed much more profoundly, but others lefs fo, than 
they were drawn: but the influxions of all of them are 
deeper than the places from which they flow upwards. 
And the effluxions of fome are in a direction contrary to 
their influxions, but in others both take place according to 
the fame part. There are fome again which entirely flow 
round in a circle, folding themfelves like fnakes, once or 
often about the carth; and being bent downwards as much 
as poffible, they are again hurled forth on each fide till they 
arrive at the middle, but never beyond this. For each part 
of the earth becomes fteep to both thefe ftreams. i 
The other rivers, indeed, are many, great, and various : 

but among this abundance there are certain ftreams, four in 
number, cf which the greateft, and which circularly flows 
round the earth the outermoft of all, is called the ocean. 
But that which flows oppofite, and in a contrary direction 
tothis, is Acheron; which, flowing through other folitary 
places, and under the earth, devolves its waters into the 
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Acherufian marfh, into which many fouls of the dead pafs; 
and abiding there for certain deftined {paces of time, fome 
of which are more and others lefs extended, they are again 
fent into the generations of animals. The third river of 
thefe hurls itfelf forth in the middle, and near its fource 
falls into a mighty place, burning with abundance of fire, 
and produces a lake greater than our fea, and hot with 
water and mud. But it proceeds from hence in a circle, 
turbulent and miry, and, furrounding the earth, arrives both 
elfewhere and at the extremities of the Acherufian marth, 
with the water of which it does not become mingled ; but 
often revolving itfelf under the earth, flows into the more 
downward parts of Tartarus. And this is the river which 
they {till denominate Pyriphlegethon; the ftreams of which 
fend forth diffevered rivers to various parts of the earth. 
But the fourth river, which is oppofite to this, firft falls as 
it is faid into a place dreadful and wild, and wholly tinged 
with an azure colour, which they denominate Styx: and 
the influxive ftreams of this river form the Stygian marth. 
But falling into this, and receiving vehement powers in its 
water, it hides itfelf under the earth, and, rolling round, 
proceeds contrary to Pyriphlegethon, and meets with it in 
the Acherufian marth, in a contrary direction. Nor is the 
water of this river mingled with any thing, but, revolving 
in a circle, it hurls itfelf into Tartarus, in a courfe oppo- 
fite toPyriphlegethon. But its name, according to the poets, 
is Cocytus. 

But thefe being thus naturally conftituted, when the 
dead arrive at that place into which the dæmon leads each, 
in the firft place they are judged, as well thofe who have 
lived in a becoming manner, and pioufly, and juftly, as thofe 


who have net. And thofe who appear to have pafled a 
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middle kind of life, proceeding to Acheron, and afcending 
the vehicles prepared for them, arrive in thefe at the Ache- 
yufian Jake, and dwell there; till being purified, and hav- 
ing fuffered punifhment for any injuries they may have 
committed, they are enlarged ; and each receives the re- 
ward of his beneficence, according to his deferts. But 
thofe who appear to be incurable, through the magnitude 
of their offences, becaufe they have perpetrated either many 
and great facrileges, or many unjuft flaughters, and fuch as 
are contrary to law, or other things of this kind—thefe, 
a deftiny adapted to their guilt hurls into Tartarus, from 
which they will never be difcharged. But thofe who are 
found to have committed curable, but yet mighty crimes, 
fuch as thofe who have been guilty through anger of any 
violence againft their father or mother, and have lived the 
remainder of their lives penitent for the offence, or who 
have become homicides in any other fimilar manner ; with 
refpect to thefe, it is neceffary that they fhould fall into 
Tartarus ; but after they have fallen, and have dwelt there 
for a year, the waves hurl them out of Tartarus; and the 
homicides indeed into Cocytus, but the violators of fae 
thers and mothers into Pyriphlegethon. But when, being 
borne along by thefe rivers, they arrive at the Acherufian 
marfh, they here bellow and invoke one part thofe whom 
they have flaughtered, and another part thofe whom they 
have injured. But invoking thefe, they fuppliantly in- 
treat that they would fuffer them to enter into the lake, and 
forgivethem. And if they perfuade them to do this, they 
depart, and find an end to their maladies: but if they are 
unable to accomplifh this, they are carried back again 
into Tartarus, and from thence again into the rivers. And 
they do not ccafe from fuffering this, tl they have pers 
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Suaded thofe they have injured to forgivene(s. For this pu- 
nifhment was ordained them by the judges. But thofe who 
fhall appear to have lived moft egregioufly, with refpect to 
piety—thefe are they, who, being liberated and difmiffed 
from thefe places in the earth, as from the abodes of a pri- 
fon, fhall arrive at the pure habitation on high, and dwell 
on the etherial earth. But among thefe, thofe who are 
fufficiently purified by philofophy fhall live without bodies, 
through the whole of the fucceeding time, and fhall arrive 
at habitations yet more beautiful than thefe, which itis neie 
ther eafy to defcribe, nor is the prefent time fufficient fos 
fuch an undertaking. 

But for the fake of thefe sarena which we have re- 
lated, we fhould undertake every thing, Simmias, that we 
may participate of virtue and prudence in the prefent lifes 
For the reward is beautiful, and the hope mighty. To af- 
firm, indeed, that thefe things fubfift exa€tly as I have de- 
{cribed them, is not the province of a man endued with in- 
telle€t. But to affert that either thefe or certain parti- 
culars of this kind take place, with re{pect to our fouls and 
their habitations—fince our foul appears to be immortal, 
this is, I think, both becoming, and deferves to be hazarded 
by him who believes in its reality. For the danger is beau- 
tiful; and it is neceffary to allure ourfelves with things of 
this kind, as with inchantments: and, on this account, I 
produced the fable which you have juft now heard me re- 
late. But for the fake of thefe, it is proper that the man 
fhould be confident about his foul, who in the prefent life 
bidding farewell to thofe pleafures which regard the body 
and its ornaments as things foreign from his nature, has 
earneitly applied himfelf to difciplines, as things of far 
greater confequence; and who, having adorned his foul not 
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with a forcign but its own proper ornament, viz. with tem- 
perance and juttice, fortitude, liberty and truth, expects a 
migration to Hades, as one who is ready to depart when- 
ever he fhall be called upon by fate. You, therefore (fays 
he), Simmias and Cebes, and the reft who are here afem- 
bled, will each depart in fome period of time pofterior to 
the prefent ; but, 


Me now calling, fate demands: 


(as fome tragic poet would fay) and it is almoft time that I 
fhould betake myfelf to the bath. For it appears to me 
better to wah myfelf before I drink the poifon, and not 
to trouble the women with wafhing my dead body. 

When therefore he had thus fpoken, Be it fo, Sccrates 
(fays Crito): but what orders do you leave to thefe who 
are prefent, or to myfelf, or refpe€ting your children, or 
any thing elfe in the execution of which we can particularly 
oblige you? None fuch as are new (fays he), Crito, but 
that which I have always faid to you; that if you take care 
of yourfelves, you will always perform in whatever you do 
that which is acceptable to myfelf, to my family, and to 
your own felves, though you fhould not promife me any 
thing at prefent. But if you negleét yourfelves, and are 
unwilling to live according to what has becn now and for- 
merly faid, as veftiges of direction in your courfe, you will 
accomplith nothing, though you fhould now promife many 
things, and in a very vehement manner. We fhall take care, 
therefore (fays Crito), to a€ as youdefire. But how would 
you be buried? Juft as you pleafe (iays: he), if you can 
but catch me, and I don’t elude your purtuit. And at the 
fame time gently laughing, and addreffing himfelf to us, 
I cannot perfuade Crito (fays he), my friends; that I am 

that 
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that Socrates who now difputes with you, and methodifes 
every part of the difcourfe ; but he thinks that I am he 
whom he will fhortly behold dead, and afks how I ought 
to be buricd. Butall that long difcourfe which fome time 
fince I addreffed to you, in which I afferted that after I had 
drank the poifon I fhould no longer remain with you, but 
fhould depart to certain felicities of the bleffed, this I feem 
to have declared to him in vain, though it was undertaken 
to confole both you and myfelf. Promife, therefore (fays 
he), for me to Crito, juft the contrary of what he promifed 
to my judges. For he promifed that I fhould not run away; 
but do you engage that when I die I fhall not ftay with yous 
but fhall depart and entirely leave you; that Crito may 
more eafily bear this feparation, and may not be afflicted 
when he fees my body either burnt or buried, as if I fuf- 
fered fome dreadful misfortune; and that he may not fay 
at my interment, that Socrates is laid out, or is carried 
out, or is buried. For be well affured of this (fays he), 
excellent Crito, that when we do not fpeak in a becoming 
manner, we are not only culpable with refpeét to our 
fpeech, but likewife affect our fouls with a certain evil. 
But it is proper to be confident, and to fay that my body 
will be buried, and in fuch a manner as is pleafing to you, 
and which you think is moft agreeable to our laws. 

When he had thus fpoke he rofe, and went into a 
certain room, that he might wafh himfelf, and Crito 
followed him: but he ordered us to wait for him. 
We waited therefore accordingly, difcourfing over and 
reviewing among ourfelves what had been faid; and 
fometimes fpeaking about his death, how great a cala- 
mity it would be to us; and fincerely thinking that we, 
like thofe who are deprived of their father, fhould pafs the 
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reft of our life in the condition of orphans. But when he 
had wafhed himfelf, his fons were brought to him (for he 
had two little ones, and one confiderably advanced in age)y 
and the wemen belonging to his family likewife came in to 
him : but when he had fpoken to them before Crit, and 
had left them fuch injunctions as he thought proper, he or- 
dered the boys and women to depart; and he himfelf re- 
turned to us. And it was now near the fetting of the fun : 
for he had been abfent for a long time in the bathing-room. 
But when he came in from wafhing, he fat down; and 
did not {peak much afterwards. For then the fervant of 
the eleven magiftrates came in, and ftanding near him, I 
do not perceive that in you, Socrates, fays he, which I have 
taken notice of in others; I mean that they are angry with 
me, and curfe me, when, being compelled by the magif- 
trates, I announce to them that they muft drink the poi- 
fon. But, on the contrary, I have found you at the pre- 
fent time to be the moft generous, mild, and beft of all the 
men who cver came into this place: and therefore I am 
now well convinced that you are not angry with me, but 
with the authors of your prefent condition. You know 
thofe whom I allude, to. Now therefore (for you know 
what I came to tell you) farewell,.and endeavour to bear 
this necefity as eafily as pofible. And at the fame time 
burfiing into tears, and iurning himfelf away, he departed. 
But Socxates looking after him, And thou too (fays he), 
farewell ; and we fhall take care to act as you advife. And 
at the fame tirae turning to us, How courteous (fays he) 
is the behaviour of that man! During the whole time of 
my abode here, he has vifited and often converfed with me, 
and proved himfelf to be the beft of men; and now how 
geucroufly he weeps on my account! But let us obey him, 
Crito, 
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Crito, and let fome one bring the poifon, if it is bruifed; 
but if not, Ict the man whofe bufinefs it is bruife it him- 
felf. But, Socrates (fays Crito), I think that the fun ftill 
hangs over the mountains, and is not yet fet. And at the 
fame time I have known others who have drank the poifon 
very late, after it was announced to them ; who have fupped 
and drank abundantly ; and who have enjoyed the objedts 
of their love. ‘[herefore don’t be in fuch hafte; for there 
is yet time enough. But upon this Socrates replied, Such 
men, Crito, act with great propriety in the manner you 
have defcribed (for they think to derive fome advantage by 
fo doing), and 3 alfo with great propriety fhall not act in 
this manner. For I do not think I fhall gain any thing by 
drinking it later, except becoming ridiculous to myfelf 
through dcfiring to live, and being fparing of life when 
nothing of it any longer remaias. Go then (fays he), be 
perfuaded, and comply with my requetft. 

Then Crito hearing this gave the fign to the boy that 
food near him. And the boy departing, and having ftaid 
for fome time, came, bringing with him the perfon that 
was to adminifter the poifon, and who brought it properly 
prepared in a cup. But Socrates, beholding the man—It’s 
well, my friend (fays he) ; but what is proper to do with 
it ? for you are knowing in thefe affairs. You have no- 
thing elfe to do (fays he), but when you have drank it to 
walk about, till a heavinefs takes place in your legs; and 
afterwards lie down: this is the manner in which you 
fhould a. And at the fame time he extended the cup 
to Socrates. But Socrates reccived it from him—and in- 
deed, Echecratcs, with great cheerfulnefs ; neither trem- 
bling nor fuffering any alteration for the worfe in his co- 


lour or countenance, but as he was accuftomed to do, be-= 
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holding the man with a bull-like afpe€t, What fay you 
(fays he) refpe€ting this potion ? Is it lawful to make a 
libation of it, or not ? We only bruife (fays he), Socrates, 
as much as we think fufficient for the purpofe. I under- 
ftand you (fays he): but it is certainly both lawfal and 
proper to pray to the gods, that my departure from hence 
thither may be attended with profperous fortune ; which 
I entreat them to grant may be the cafe. And at the fame 
time ending his difcourfe, he drank the poifon with ex- 
ceeding facility and alacrity. And thus far, indeed, the 
greater part of us were tolerably well able to refrain from 
weeping: but when we faw him drinking, and that he 
had drank it, we could no longer reftrain our tears. But 
from me, indeed, notwithftanding the violence which I 
employed in checking them, they flowed abundantly; fo 
that, covering myfelf with my mantle, I deplored my mif- 
fortune. I did not indeed weep for him, but for my own 
fortune; confidering what an affociate I fhould be deprived 
ef. But Crito, who was not able to reftrain his tears, was 
compelled to rife before me. And Apollodorus, who dur- 
ing the whole time prior to this had not ceafed from weep- 
ing, then wept aloud and with great bitternefs; fo that he 
infected all who were prefent, except Socrates. But Se- 
erates, upon feeing this, exclaimed—What are you doing, 
excellent men? For indeed I principally fent away the wo- 
men, left they fhould produce a difturbance of this kind. 
For I have heard that it is proper to die attended with pro- 
pitious omens. Be quiet, therefore, and fammon fortitude 
to your afhftance. But when we heard this we blufhed, 
and reftrained our tears. But he, when he found during 
his walking that his legs felt heavy, and had told us fo, 
laid himfelf down in-a fupine poftion. For the man had 
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ordered him to do fo. And at the fame time he who gave 
him the poifon touching him at intervals, confidered his 
feet and legs. And after he had vehemently preffed his 
foot, he afked him if he felt it. But Socrates anfwered 
he did not. And after this he again preffed his thighs: and 
thus afcending with his hand, he fhewed us that he was 
cold and ftiff. And Socrates alfo touched himfelf, and faid 
that when the poifon reached his heart he fhould then leave 
us. But now his lower belly was almoft cold; when un- 
covering himfelf (for he was covered) he faid (which were 
his laft words), Crito, we owe a cock to Æfculapius. Dif- 
charge this debt therefore for me, and don’t neglect it. It 
fhall be done (fays Crito) : but confider whether you have 
any other commands. To this enquiry of Crito he made 
no reply; but fhortly after moved himfelf, and the man 
covered him. And Socrates fixed his eyes. Which when 
Crito perceived, he clofed his mouth and eyes. This, 
Echecrates, was the end of our affociate ; a man, as it ap- 
pears to me, the beft of thofe whom we were acquainted 
with at that time, and befides this the moft prudent and 
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I; was the cuftom of Pythagoras and his followers, 
amongft whom Plato holds the moft diftinguifhed rank, to 
conceal divine myfleries under the veil of fymbols and 
figures, to diflemble their wifdom againft the arrogant 
boaftings of the Sophifts; to joke ferioufly, and {port in 
earneft. Hence, in the following moft important dialogue, 
under the appearance of a certain diale@tic fport, and as it 
were logical difcufhon, Plato has delivered a complete fyf- 
tem of the profound and beautiful theology of the Greeks. 
For it is not to be fuppofed that he, who in all his other 
dialogues introduces difcuffions adapted to the charatter 
of the principal fpeaker, fhould in this dialogue deviate 
from his general plan, and exhibit Parmenides, a venerable 
and aged philofopher, engaged in the puerile exercife of a 
merely logical difputation. Befides, it was ufual with the 
Pythagoreans and Plato to form an harmonious conjunc: 
tion of many materials in one fubject, partly in imitation 
of nature, and partly for the fake of elegance and grace. 
Thus in the Phedrus, Plato mingles oratory with theo- 
logy ; in the Timzus, mathematics with phyfics ; and in 

the prefent dialogue, dialectic with divine fpeculations. 
But the reader muft not fuppofe that the diale&ic of 
Plato is the fame with vulgar dialectic, which is convere 
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fant with opinion, and is accurately invefligated in Arif- 
totle’s topics: for the bufinefs of this firft of {ciences, 
which at prefent is utterly unknown, is to employ defini- 
tions, divifions, analyzations, and demonftrations, as pri- 
mary fciences in the inveftigation of caufes ; imitating the 
progreffions of beings from the firft principle of things, 
and their continual converfion to it, as the ultimate object 
of defire. ‘ But there are three energies,” fays Proclus, 
“of this moft fcientific method: the Art of which is 
adapted to vouth, and is ufeful for the purpofe of roufing 
their intelle€t, which is.as it were in a dormant ftate; for 
it is a truc exercife of the eye of the foul in the {peculation 
of things, leading forth through oppofite pofitions the ef- 
fential impreflion of reafons which it contains, and confi- 
dering not only the divine path, as it were, which con- 
duéts to truth, but exploring whether the deviations from 
it contain any thing worthy of belief; and laftly, ftimu- 
lating the a!l-various conceptions of the foul. But the fe- 
cond energy takes place when intellect refts from its for- 
mer mveftigations, as becoming moft familiar with the 
f{peculation of beings, and beholds truth itfelf firmly eita- 
biifhed upon a pure and holy foundation. And this energy, 
according to Socrates, by a progreflion through ideas, 
evolves the whole of an inteligible nature, till it arrives at 
that which is firft; and this by analyfing, defining, demon- 
trating, and dividing, proceeding upwards and down- 
words, till, having entirely inveftigated the nature of intel- 
ligibles, it raifes itfelf to a nature fuperior to beings. But 
the foul being perfectly eftablifhed in this nature, as in her 
paternal port, no longer tends to a more excellent object 
of defite, as fhe has now arrived at the end of her fearch: 
and you may fay that what is delivered in the Phædrus and 
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Sophitta is the employment of this energy, giving a two- 
fold divifion to fome, and a fourfold to other operations of 
the diale€tic art ; and on this account it is afligned to fuch 
as philofophize purely, and no longer require preparatory 
exercife, but nourifh the intellect of their foul in pure in- 
tellection. But the third energy, which is exhibitive ac- 
cording to truth, purifies from two-fold ignorance when its 
reafons are employed upon men full of opinion; and this 
is fpoken of in the Suophifta.” So that the dialectic energy 
ts triple, either fubfifting through oppofite arguments, or 
alone unfolding truth, or alone confuting falfchood. 

And the firit of thefe energies is accurately exhibited in 
the firft part of this dialogue, in which Parmenides per- 
fects the conceptions of Socrates about ideas. For, as Pro- 
clus well obferves, the mode of difcourfe is every where ob- 
ftetric, but does not confute; and is explorative, but not 
detenfive. But it differs confidered as fometimes proceed- 
ing from on high to fuch things as are laft, and fometimes 
afcending from fenfible particulars to fuch reafons as are 
accommodated to divine caufes; but, according to each of 
thefe, it elevates Socrates, calls forth his native conceptions 
concerning ideas, and caufes them to poflefs an expanded 
diftinion. And in this refpe&, fays Proclus, Parmenides 
truly imitates the paternal caufe of the univerfality of 
things, who from the fupreme hypoftafis of all beings, pre- 
ferves and perfects all things, and draws them upwards by 
his unknown and ineffable powers. But the fecond of thefe 
diale€tic energies is no lefs accurately exhibited in the fe- 
cond part of the dialogue, which contains the myltic fpecu- 
lation of the unities of beings. 

With refpeét to the dramatic apparatus of this dialogue, 
it is neceflary to obf{erve that the Athenians had two fefti- 
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vals in honour of Minerva; the former of which, on ac- 
count of the greater preparation required in its celebration, 
was called the greater Panathenaia; and the latter, on ac- 
count of its requiring a lefs apparatus, was denominated 
the leler Panathenaia. The celebration of them likewife 
was ciftinguifhed by longer and fhorter periods of time. 
In confequence therefore of the greater feftival taking place, 
facred to Minerva, Parmenides and Zeno came to Athens, 
Parmenides being the mafter and Zeno his difciple ; but 
both of them Eleans—and not only this, fays Proclus, but 
partakers of the Pythagoric doétrine, according to the re- 
lation of Callimachus the hiftorian. Parmenides and Zeno 
therefore, in a place called the Ceramicus, beyond the walls 
of the city, and which was facred to the {tatues of the gods, 
met with one Pythodorus together with Socrates and many 
other Athenians, who came thither for the purpofe of 
hearing the writings of Zeno. ‘The enfuing dialogue, which 
was the confequence of Zeno’s difcourfe, was afterwards re- 
lated by Pythodorus to one Antiphon, the brother on the 
mother’s fide of Adimantus and Glaucus, who were the bro- 
thers of Plato, both from the fame father and mother; and 
the dialogue is fuppofed to be again related by Antiphon 
to Cephalus and his companions, in confequence of their 
foliciting Adimantus and Glaucus to requeit Antiphon 
for the narration. 

Zene therefore having read to the audience a book, in 
which he endeavoured to exhibit the difhculties attending 
the doctrine which afferts the exiftence of the many, and 
this in order to defend the favourite dogma of Parmenides, 
who called being, the onc; Socrates by no means appotes 
his arguments, but readily admits the errors which muft 
galue from fuppofin§ multitude to exit, without par- 
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ticipating the ene. However, Socrates does not reft 
here, but urges Zeno to a {peculation of the one and 
the unities which fubfift in intelligible natures, not en- 
during to dwell on the contemplation cf the one which 
{enfibles contain: and this leads him to the inveftigation 
of ideas, in which the unities of things refide. After this 
Parmenides, not in the leaft contradi€ting Socrates, but 
completing the contemplation which he had begun, unfolds 
the entire doctrine of ideas, introducing for this purpofe 
four queftions concerning them: whether they have a fub- 
fittence ; of what things there are ideas, and of what not; 
what kind of beings they are, and what power they poffefs; 
and how they are participated by fubordinate natures. And 
this being difcufled, Parmenides afcends from hence to she 
one which fubfifts above intelligibles and ideas, and adduces 
nine hyposhefes concerning it; five fuppofing the one to have 
a fubfiftence, and four fuppofing it not to fubfift; accu- 
rately inveftigating at the fame time the confequences re- 
fylting from thefe hypothefes. But of this more hereafter. 
With refpe& to ideas, I fhall briefly obferve at prefent, 
that though many invincible arguments may be adduced 
for their exiftence, the following appear to me remarkable 
for their perfpicuity and ftrength. Diverfity of powers 
always indicates diverfity of objects. But it is obvious to 
every one, that the power of intellect is different from the 
power of fenfe; that which is fenfible therefore is one 
thing, and that which is intelligible another. And as in- 
tellect is fuperior to fenfe, fo. is intelligible more excellent 
than that which is fenfible. But that which is fenfible has 
an exiftence; and by a much greater reafon, therefore, 
that which is intelligible muft have a real fubfiftence. But 
intelligible is a certain univerfal fpecies ; for yniverfal reae 
fon 
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fon is always the object of intelligence. And hence there 
are fuch things as intelligible and common fpecies of 
things, which we call ideas. 

Again, all corporeal natures fubfift in time; but what- 
ever fubfilts in time is meafured by time; and whatever is 
thus conditioned depends on time for the perfe€tion of its 
being. But time is compofed of the paft, prefent, and fu- 
ture. And if we conceive that any one of thefe periods 
is taken away from the nature with which it is connected, 
that naturé muft immediately perifh. Time, therefore, is 
fo effentially and intimately united with the natures which 
it meafures, that their being fuch as it is depends on the 
exiftence of time. But time, as is evident, is perpetually 
fiowing, and this in the moft rapid manner imagination can 
conceive. It is evident, therefore, that the natures to 
which it is fo effential, muft fubfift in a manner equally 
tranfitory and flowing. As we cannot therefore affirm 
with propriety of any part of time that it is, fince even be- 
fore we can form the affertion the prefent time is no more, 
fo with refpeét to all corporeal natures (from their fubfift- 
ence in time), before we can fay that they exift, they lofe 
all identity of being. And hence no one of them is truly 
that which it is faid to be. On the contrary, truth is eternal 
and immutable: for, if any one fhould affert that truth is 
not, he afferts this either truly or falfely ; but if falfely, 
there is fuch a thing as truth ; and if truly, then it is true 
that there is no fuch thing as truth. But if it is truly afa 
ferted, it can only be true through truth; and confequently 
there is fuch a thing as truth, which muft alfo be eternal 
and immutable. Hence truth cannot fubfft in any thing 
mutable ; for that which is fituated in a mutable nature, is 
alfo changed in conjundtion with it. But all corporeal na- 
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tures are continually changed, and hence they are neither 
truc, nor have a true exiftence. If therefore the forms of 
bodies are imperfeét, they are not the firft forms; for 
whatever ranks as firft is perfect and entire, fince the whole 
reafon of every nature is eftablifhed in that which is firft. 
There are therefore certain forms above thefe, perfect, 
primary, and entire, and which are not indigent of a fub- 
ject. 

But if the forms of bodies are not true, where do the 
true forms fubfift ? Shall we fay nowhere? But in this 
cafe falfehood would be more powerful than truth, if the 
former poffefled and the latter had no fubfiftence. But this 
is impofhble. For that which is more powerful derives 
its power from truth ; fince, unlefs it was truly more pow- 
erful, it would not be that which it is faid to be. Eut in- 
deed, without the prefence of truth, the forms which are 
faid to be falfe could not fubfift; for they would no longer 
be what they are, unlefs it was true that they are falfe. 
True fpecies therefore have a fubfiftence fomewhere. But 
does not our foul poffefs truer fpecies than thofe which are 
the objects of fenfible infpection, by which it judges, con- 
demns, and corredts them, and underftands how far they 
depart from, and in what refpect they agree with, fuch 
forms as are true? But he who docs not behold true 
forms, can by no means make a comparifon between them 
and others, and rectify the inaccuracy of the one by the 
accurate truth of the other. For the foul indeed correéts 
the vifible circle, when it does not touch a plane in one 
point only; approves or condemns every artificial ftruc- 
ture and mufical modulation; and judges concerning the 
goodnefs or depravity, utility or detriment, beauty or de- 
formity, of every object in nature. The foul therefore pof- 
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feffes truer forms, by which the judges of corporeal næ 
tures. But neither are thefe forms in the foul frft forms, 
for they are moveable ; and though mot fubfifting in place, 
yet they have a difcurfive proceffion through the intervals 
of time. Nor do they always exiit in energy ; for the foul 
does not always energize through them. Nor do they fub- 
fift in a total but in a partial intelle&t. For as the foul is not 
total intelle€t on account of its felf-motive nature, fo the 
intellect which is in foul is not a total and firft intelle, 
but fuffers a remiffion of intelleétual union, from its con- 
nection with the difcurfive energies of foul. There is, 
therefore, above foul, and that intellect which is a part of 
foul, a certain firft intellect, in itfelf entire and perfectly 
complete, in which the firft and moft true fpecies of all 
things are contained, and which have a fubfiftence inde- 
pendent of time, place, and motion. And this firft intel- 
le€t is no other than that vital nature autcgwov, or animal 
ttfelf, in which Plato in the Timzus reprefents the artificer 
of the univerfe contemplating the ideas of things, and fa- 
bricating the machine of the world according to this all- 
beautiful exemplar. 

Again, the artificer of the univerfe muft be a god. Every 
god operates effentially, or produces from his effence that 
which he produces, becaufe this is the moft perfect mode of 
production. Every thing which operates effentially pro- 
duces an image of itfelf. He, therefore, who fabricated the 
univerfe, fabricated it an image of himfelf. But if this be 
the cafe, he contains in himfelf paradigmatically the caufes 
of the univerfe: and thefe caufes are ideas. To which we 
may add, that the perfet muft neceflarily antecede the 
imperfect; unity, multitude ; the indivifible, the divifible ; 
aad that which abides perpetually the fame, that which 
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fubfifts in unceafing mutation. From all which it follows, 
that things do not originate from bafer natures, but that 
they end in thefe ; and that they commence from natures 
the moft perfect, the moft beautiful, and the beft. For it 
is not poflible that our intellect {hould be able to appre- 
hend things properly equal, fimilar, and the like, and that 
the intelle@ of the artificer of the univerfe fhould not con- 
tain in itfelf the effentially equal, juft, beautiful and good, 
and in fhort every thing which has a univerfal and perfect 
fubfiftence, and which, from its refidence in deity, for:ns a 
link of chat luminous chain of fubftances, to which we very 
properly give the appellation of ideas. 

With refpeét to what things there are ideas of, and what 
zst, I fhall fummarily obferve, that there are ideas only of 
univerfal and perfect fubftances, and of whatever contri- 
butes to the perfection of thefe, as for inftance of man, and 
whatever is perfective of man, fuch as wifdom and virtue ; 
and confequently matter, particulars, parts, things artifi- 
cial, evil and fordid natures, are excluded from the region 
of ideas. 

To the queftion what kind of beings ideas are, we may an- 
{wer with Zenocrates, according to the relation of Pro- 
clus, that they are the exemplary caufes of things, which per- 
petually fubiift according to nature. They are exemplars ine 
deed, becaufe the final caufe, or the good, is fuperior to 
thefe, and that which is properly the efficient caufe, or the 
demiurgic intellect, is of an inferior ordination. But they 
are the exemplars of things according to nature, becaufe 
there are no ideas of things unnatural or artificial : and of 
fuch natural things as are perpetual, becaufe there are no 
ideas of mutable particulars. 

Laftly, ideas are participated by material natures, Gmilar to 
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the imprefhons in wax of a feal, to images appearing iñ 
water or a mirror, and to pitures. For material fpecies, on 
account of their union with matter, are analogous to the 
wmprefiions of a feal; but on account of their apparently 
real, but at the fame time delufive fubfiftence in its dark 
receptacle, they are fimilar to images in water, or in a mir- 
ror, or a dream ; and they refemble pictures on account 
of their fimilitude, though very remote and obfcure, to firft 
jaeas themfelves. We may add too, as Proclus beautifully 
obferves, that they derive their fubfiftence as impreffons, 
from the mundane gods; their apparent exiftence from the 
liberated gods, and their fimilitude to fupernal forms from 
the fipermundane or affimilative gods. And thus much for 
the firft part of the dialogue, or the doctrine of ideas *. 

But in order to a fummary view of the inimitably pro- 
found and fublime difcuffion which the fecond part con- 
tains concerning fhe one, it is neceflary to obferve that by 
the one itjelf the Pythagoreans and Plato fignified the firtt 
caufe, which they very properly confidered as perfectly fa- 
pereffential, ineffable and unknown. For it is neceffary 
that multitude fhould be pofterior to unity: but it is im- 
poole to conceive being without multitude, and confe- 
quently the caufe of all beings muft be void of multitude 
and iupereffential. And that this was really the opinion 
of the moft ancient Pythagoreans, from whom Plato de- 
rived his philofophy, the following citations wiil abun- 
dantiy evince. 

And in the firft place this is evident from a fragment of 
Archytas, a moft ancient Pythagorean, on the principles of 
things, preferved by Stob:eus, Eclog. Phyf. p. 82, and in 


* See more concerning ideas in the firft differtation prefixed te 
my tranation of Proclus on Euclid. 
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which the following extraordinary paffage occurs: ws” 
AvAayna Tpes Eley TZS OPXAS, TAV TE ETU TWV WexyuaTuv, 
Rai Tay mopdw, xai TO EÈ auTou xivatixoy xat aopaTov duvayes 
To de Tomtov ov ov povoy ® siev Of1, aAA xai vow TI weecoov" 
vow de xptccoy sri, orep ovouatouey Yeov Pavepov.—i. e. 
“ So that it is neceffary to affert that there are three 
principles ; shat hich is the fubject of things (or mata 
ter), form, and that which is of itfelf motive, and invifible in 
power. With refpe& to the laft of which, it is not only ne- 
ceflary that it fhould have a fubfiftence, but that it fhould be 
Something better than intellec?. But that which is better than 
intelleét is evidently the fame with that which we deno- 
minate god.” It muft here however be obferved, that by 
the word god we are not only to underftand the firft caufe, 
but every god : for, according to the Pythagoric theology, 
every deity, confidered according to the characteriftic of 
his nature, is fuperior to intelle€tual eflence. Agreeable 
to the above paffage is that alfo of Brotinus, as cited by 
Syrianus in Arift. Meta. p.102, b.who exprefsly afferts that 
the firft caufe vw mavtos xai wots Õuvapsıi xai metre vmep~ 
exe---** furpaffes every intellect and effence both in power 
and antiquity.” Again, according to the fame Syrianus, 
p- 103, b. we are informed *‘ that the Pythagoreans called 
god the one, as the caufe of union to the univerfe, and on 
account of his fuperiority to every being, to all life, and to 
all-perfect intellect. But they denominated him the mea- 
fure of all things, on account of his conferring on all things 
through illumination, effence and bound ; and containing 
and bounding all things by the ineffable fupereminence of 
his nature, which is extended beyond every bound.” Tuv 
siwy avdpayv ev uev Atyovloy Toy Beov ws evwrews TOI OAG diTIOV, X23 


* Inftead of é ov pévon which is evidently the true read- 
tng, ĉr» mover ig erroneoufly printed in Stobzus, 
S maos 
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qavlog T3 ovloç, xai Tacns WNE) Kal YE TB Wavleaus eenciva, Mslgos 
3: Twv mawy WS TATI THY OUTIAY, NAL TO TEAGS EMIARuTCIA, MAL WS 
maila wepiexovia, xai opioa tals apparo auTs, xai Marios vzg- 
nrrwpevæig Weealos urepoyais, And again, this is confirmed 
by Clinius the Pythagorean, as cited by Syrianus, p. 104, 
in which place pracluri is erroneoufly fubftituted for Clint. 
& That which is the one, and the meafure of all things {fays 
he), is not only entirely exempt from bodies, and mundane 
concerns, but likewife from intelligibles themfelves: fince 
he is the venerable principle of beings, the meafure of in- 
telligibles, ingenerable, eternal, and alone (uovov), poffefing 
abfolute dominion (xupwdes), and himfelf manifefting him- 
felf (auro%o sauro dnauy).” This fine paffage I have tranflated 
agreeable to the manufcript corre€tions of the learned 
Gale, the original of which he has not inferted. To this 
we may likewife add the teflimony of Philolaus ; who, as 
Syrianus informs us, p. 192, knew that caufe which is fu- 
perior to the two firft elements of things, bound and infinite.. 
For (fays he) “ Philolaus afferts that the deity eftablifned 
bound and infinite: by bound indeed exhibiting every co-or- 
dination, which is more allied to the one; but by infinity a 
nature fubjected (vzpery) to bcuud. And prior to thefe 
two principles he places one, and a fingular caufe, fepa- 
rated from the univerfality of things, which Archainetus 
(Apxaitlos) denominates a caufe prior to caufe; but 
which, according to Philolaus, is the principle of all 
things.” To all thefe refpeCtable authorities for the fuper- 
effential nature of the firft caurfe, we may add the teftimony 
of Sextus Empiricus himéelf. I'or in his books againft the 
Mathematicians (p. 425) he informs us * that the Pytha- 
goreans placed she one as tranfcending the genus of things 
which are cffentiaily underftood.” xes dh Tar uev xab aura 
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posuevar ytvos umerncavlo Iubayopixwy mads, ws emavaleCnncs 
qo cy. In which paflage, by things which are effential- 
ly underftood, nothing more is meant than intelligible ef- 
fences, as is obvious to every tyro in the Platonic and Py- 
thagoric philofophy. 

But in confequence of this doétrine of the ancients con- 
cerning the one, or the firft principle of things, we may dif- 
cover the meaning and propriety of thofe appellations given 
by the Pythagoreans to unity, according to Photius and 
others: fuch as adaumia, cxotwhia, apigia, Bapabpov vxoxbonovs 
Amonay, &c. viz. obfcurity, or without illumination, dark- 
nefs, without mixture; a fubterranean profundity, Apollo, 
&c. For, confidered as ineffable, incomprehenfible, and 
fupereffential, he may be very properly called ob/curity, 
darknefs, and a fubterranean profundity: but confidered as 
perfectly fimple and one, he may with no leis propriety be 
denominated without mixture, and Apollo; fince Apollo fig- 
nifies a privation of multitude. ‘ For (fays Plotinus) the 
Pythagoreans denominated the firft god Apollo, according 
toa more fecret fignification, implying a negation of many.” 
Ennead. 5, lib. 5. To which we may add, that the epi- 
thets darknefs and obfcurity wonderfully agree with the ap- 
pellation of a thrice unknown darkneft, employed by the 
Egyptians, according to Damafcius *, in their moft myfti- 
cal invocations of the firft god; and at the fame time af- 
ford a fufficient reafon for the remarkable filence of the 
moft ancient philofophers and poets concerning this higheft 
and ineffable caufe. 

This filence is indeed remarkably obvious in Hefiod, 
when in his Theogeny he fays : 

RTOs pir Welw Xaos Yirer zaman 
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That is, “Chaos was the firft thing which was generated "sm 
and confequently there muit be fome caufe prior to Chaos, 
through which it was produced ; for there can be no ef- 
feét without a caufe. Such however is the ignorance of the 
moderns, that in all the editions of Hefiod yessto is tranf- 
Jated fuit, as if the poet had faid that Chaos was the firj of 
all things ; and he is even accufed by Cudworth on this ac- 
count, as Jeaning to the atheiftical fyftem. But the fol- 
lowing teftimonies clearly prove, that in the opinion of all 
antiquity, yevero was confidered as meaning was gene- 
rated, and not was finply. And in the firft place this is 
clearly afferted by Ariftotle in lib. 3, de Coclo. ‘* ‘There 
are certain perfons (fays he) who afiert that there is no- 
thing unbegotten, but that all things are generated.— And 
this is efpecially the cafe with the followers of Hefiod.”— 


Biot yap TIVES oç Pary ouSev ayewntoy Eval, aaax WavTa yiyveaSat. 


pansa pev os mepi tov Heid. And again by Sex- 
‘tus Empiricus in his treatife Adverfus Mathemat. p. 383, ° 
edit. Steph. who relates, that this very paflage was 
the. occafion of Epicurus applying himfelf to philo- 
fophy. ‘ For (fays he) when Epicurus was as yet but a 
‘young man, he afked a grammarian, who was reading to 
him this line of Hefiod, 


Chaos of all thinga.was the firt produc’d, 


from what-Chaos. sas generated, if it was the firft thing ge- 
nerated. And upon the grammarian replying that it was 
not his bufinefs to teach things of this kind, but was the 
province of thofe who are called philofophers—To thofe 
then, fays Epicurus, muft I betake myfelf, fince they know 
the truth of things.” KouiON YAP LEIPAKITKOS WY, npETO TOV 
OT AVAYIVORKOVT ES aut Taymatisny (x TO pSV Tewtisa Xa; 
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yarer’) ex uyog TO XAO EYEVETO, EIMEQ WpwTov EYEVETO. Toutou ÒE 
HTOVTOS HN AUTOU EpYOV HVAL TA TOIAUTA didACKEV, BAAR TWV NAAU- 
HEvay Piroropwy® Tolvwwy ePncev 0 Expos, EM Extivous yoi Badirsov 
SFiv, EITEp AUTOL THY THY OVTAY aAnIEIAY ioaaw. 

Simplicius too, in commenting on the paffage above cited 
from Ariftotle, beautifully obferves as follows: ‘¢ Ariftotle 
(fays he) ranks Hefiod among the firft phyfiologifts, be- 
caufe he fings Chaos was firft generated. He fays, there- 
fore, that Hefiod in a particular manner makes all things to 
be generated, becaufe that which is firft is by him faid to 
be generated. But it is probable that Ariftotle calls Or- 
pheus and Mufzus the firft phyfiologifts, who affert that 
all things are generated, except the firft. ït is however evi- 
dent that thofe theologifts, finging in fabulous ftrains, 
meant nothing more by generation than the proceifion of 
things from their caufes; on which account all of them con- 
fider the firft caufe as unbegotten, For Hefiod alfo, when he 
fays that Chaos was firft generated, infinuates that there was 
fomething prior to Chaos, from which Chaos was pro- 
duced. For it is‘always neceflary that every thing which 
is generated fhould be generated from fomething. But 
this likewife is infinuated by Hefiod, that the firft caufe 
is above all knowledge and every appellation.” (De Ccelo, 
p- 147.) 

But thefe divine men not only called the firft caufe the 
ane on account of his tranfcendent fimplicity, but likewife 
the good on account of the fuperlative exceliency of his na- 
ture; by the former of thefe appeliations confidering him 
as that principle from which all things flow, and by the 
latter as that fuprerne object of defire to which all things 
ultimately tend. And hence Plato, in his Republic, af- 
erts that she gocd is {upereflential; and Ariftotle, in lib. 14, 
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Metaphyf. cap. 4, alluding to Plato and [the Pythago- 
reans, fays, “ that according to fome, zhe one is the fame 
with the good.” ot pey Paci auto To ev, To ayabov avto Elves. 

With great beauty therefore does Proclus*, with his 
ufual magnificence of expreffion, affert of this incompre- 
henfible caufe, “ that he is the god of all gods, the unity 
of unities, and above the firft adyta +; that he is more in- 
effable than all filence, and more unknown than all effence; 
that he is holy among the holies, and is concealed among 
the intelligible gods.” 

Plato too in the Republic, that we may be enabled to gain 
a glimpic from analogy of this tranfcendent nature, com- 
pares him to the fun. For as the fun by his light not only 
confers the power of being feen on vifible objects, but is 
likewife the caufe of their generation, nutriment and in- 
creafe; fo the good, through fupereffential light, imparts be- 
ing and the power of being known to every thing which is 
the object of knowledge. Hence, fays Damafcius f, “ this 
higheft god is feen afar off as it were obfcurely ; and if 
you approach nearer, he is beheld {till more obfcurely ; 
and laftly, he takes away the ability of perceiving other 
objects. He is therefore truly an incomprehenfible and 
inaccefhble light, and is profoundly compared to the 
fun: upon which the more attentively you look, the more 
you will be darkened and blinded ; and will only bring 
back with you eyes ftupeficd with excefs of light.” 

And fuch is the doétrine of Plato and the Pythagoreane 
concerning the higheit principle of things. But, accord- 
ing tothe fame divine men, the immediate progeny of this 


* In Plat. Theol. p. 110. 
+ «vate is crroneoufly printed for avran. 
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ineffable caufe muft be gods; and as fuch muĝ have a fu- 
pereflential fubfiftence. For what elfe prior to unitios is it 
lawful to conjoin with the one, or what is more conjoined 
with a god fubfifting according to unity, than the multi- 
tude of gods? Befides, progreflions are every where per- 
fected through fimilitude to their principles. For both na- 
ture herfelf, intelle€t and every generative caufe, leads and 
conjoins to itfelf fimilay natures, prior to fuch as are difi- 
milar. For as there can be no vacuum either in incorpo- 
seal or corporeal natures, it is neceflary that every thing 
which has a natural progreffion fhould proceed through 
fimilitude. Hence every caufe muft deliver its own form 
andcharacteriftic to its progeny, and before it generates that 
which is hypoftatic of progreflions far diftant and feparate 
from its nature, muft conititute things proximate to itfelf 
according to eflence, and conjoined with it through fimili- 
tude. As nature therefore generates a natural number, 
foul one that is animal, and intellect an intelle€tual num- 
ber, it is neceflary that the firft unity fhould produce from 
itfelf, prior to every thing elfe,a multitude of natures cha- 
racterifed by unity, and a number the moft of all things 
allied to its caule. And hence the fountain of univerfal 
good muft produce and eftablith in beings goodneffes natu- 
rally conjoined with himfelf; and thefe exalted natures can 
be no other than gods. 

But if thefe divine natures arc alone {upereffential, they 
will in no refpećt differ from the higheft god. ‘They muft 
therefore be participated by beings; that is, each muft 
have fome particular being confubfiftent with its nature, 
but yet fo as not to lofe its fupcreflential chara¢teriftic. 
And hence every unity may be confidered as the lucid 
bloffom or centre of the being by which it is participated ; 
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abforbing as it were in fupereffential light, and thus dei- 
fying the effence with which it is connected. 

Nor let the reader imagine that this fublime theory is 
nothing more than the fanatic jargon of the latter Plato- 
nifts, as is rafhly and ignorantly afferted by Cudworth; for 
it is a doctrine as old at leaft as Timzus the Locrian. For 
in.his book On the Soul of the World, after afferting that 
there are two caufes of all things, intellect of fuch as are 
produced according to reafon, but neceffity of fuch as are 
produced by force, according to the powers of bodies, he 
adds—* that the former of thefe, that is intelleét, is a caufe 
of the nature of the good, and is called god, and is the prin- 
ciple of fuch things as are beft.” rourewy Ge, Tov uev tas ta- 
yaw Pucios eaey, Geov TE ovymaivicSar, apxav TE TV agiswv. But 
according to the Pythagoreans, as we have abundantly 
proved, she good or the one is above effence and intellect; and 
confequently by intellect here we muft not underftand the 
firft caufe, but a deity fubordinate to the firt. Intellect 
however is (fays he) of the nature of the good; but the good 
is fupereflential, and confequently intellect participates of 
a {upereffential nature. And when he adds that intelledt is 
called god, he plainly intimates that every god (the firit 
being excepted) partakes of a fupereffential nature. 

But to return to our inimitable dialogue : ‘This fecond 
part confifls of nine hypothefes; five of which confider the 
confequences which refult from admitting the fubfittence 
of the one, and the other four what muft be the confequences 
if it were taken away from the nature of things. But as 
Plato in thefe hypothefes delivers the Eleatic method of 
reafoning, it is neceflary to inform the reader, that, ac- 
cording to Proclus *, it was as follows: 'Two hypothefes 

* In lib. 5, MS. Comment. in Parmenidem. 
being 
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being laid down, viz. if a thing is, and if it is not, each of 
thefe may be tripled, by confidering in each hat happens, 
vhat does not happen, what happens and at the fame time does 
not happen; fo that fix cafes will be the refult. But fince 
tfa thing is we may confider either itfelf with refpect to ite 
felf, or itfelf with refpect to others; or we may confider 
others themfelves with refpect to themfelves, or others 
with refpe& to that thing itfelf, and fo likewife if a thing 
is not: hence, the whole of this proccfs will confft 
of eight triads, which are as follows. 1. Ifa thing is, 
what happens to itfelf with refpedct to itfelf, what does not 
happen, what happens and at the fame time does not hap- 
pen. 2. Ifa thing is, what happens to itfelf with refpect 
to others, what does not happen, what happens and at the 
fame time does not happen. 3. Ifa thing is, what hap- 
pens to others with refpect to themfelves, what does not 
happen, what happens and at the fame.time does not hap- 
pen. 4. Ifa thing is, what happens to others with refpec 
to that thing, what does not happen, what happens and at 
the fame time does not happen. And the other four, which 
are founded on the hypothefis that a thing is not, are to be 
diftributed in exactly the fame manner as thofe we have 
juft enumerated. Such (fays Proclus) is the whole form 
of the dialectic method, which is both intelle€tual and fci- 
entific ; and under which thofe four powers, the definitive 
and divifive, the demon/ffrative and analytic, receive their con- 

fummate perfection. 
In the firft hypothefis, therefore, Plato confiders what does 
nat follow to the one, confidered with refpect to itfelf and 
to others. In the fecond, what does follow. In the third, what 
Sollows, and at the fame time does not follow. And thisforms 
the firit hexad. But in the fourth hypothefis he cenfiders what 
fulows- 
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follows to others with refpet to themfelves, and what does not 
follow, what follows and at the fame time does not follow. In the 
Sith, what follows to others with refpect to the fubjeLt of the by- 
pothefis, what does not follow, what follows and at the fame time 
does not follow. And fo two hexads, or four triads, are by this 
means produced from the five hypothefes, if the oneis. And 
the reader will eafily perceive how each of the other four, 
which fuppofe the one is not, may form a triad: fo that 
thefe four triads, in-conjun@tion with the preceding four, 
will give the whole Eleatic or diale€tic method complete. 

It is likewife neceffary to obferve, that thefe hypothefes 
are derived from the triple divifion of the one, and the two- 
fold divifion of non-being. For the one is either above being, 
orin being, or pofferior to being. But non-being is either that 
eubich in no re/pect is, or that which is confidered as partly bav- 
ing a fubjiftence, and partly not. This being premifed, let the 
reader attend to the following beautiful account of thefe 
hypothefes from Proclus on Plato’s Theology, and from 
his admirable commentary on this dialogue. 

The firt hypothefis demonftrates by negations the in- 
effable {upereminence of the firft principle of things ; and 
evinces that he is exempt from all effence and knowledge. 
But the fecond unfolds the whole order of the gods. 
For Parmenides does not alone aflume the intelle€tual and 
eflential idiom of the gods, but likewife the divine charac- 
teriftic of their hyparxis, through the whole of this hypo- 
thefis. For what other ene can that be which is participated 
by being, than that which is in every being divine, and 
through which all things are conjoined with the impartict- 
fable one? For as bodies through their /ife are conjoined 
with ul, and as fouls through their intellective part tend to 
aniverfal intcliec? and the firft intelligence, in like manner 

true 
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true beings, through the one which they contain, are reduced 
to a feparate union, and are conjoined with the firff caufe of 
all. 

But becaufe this hypothefis commences from that which 
is one being, and eftablifhes the fummit of intclligibles as the 
firft after the one, but ends in an effence which participates 
of time, and deduces divine fouls to the extremities of the 
divine orders, it is neceflary that the third hypothefis fhould 
demonttrate by various conclufions the whole multitude of 
particular fouls, and the diverfities which they contain. 
And thus far the feparate and incorporeal hypoftafis ex- 
tends. | 

But after this follows that nature which is divifible about 
bodies and infeparable from matter, which the fourth hypow 
thefis delivers fupernally depending from the gods. And 
the laft hypoftafis is the proceffion of matter, whether con- 
Gdered as one or as various, which the fifth hypothefis de- 
monttrates by negations, according to its diffimilar fimili- 
tude to the frf. But fometimes indeed the negations are 
privations, and fometimes the feparate caufes of all pro- 
ductions. And that which is moft wonderful of all, the 
higheft negations are only enunciative, but fome in a fuper- 
eminent manner, and others according to fubjection. But 
each of the negations confequent to thele is afhrmative ; 
the one paradigmatically, but the other iconically, or ac- 
cording to fimilitude. But the middle correfponds to the 
order of foul: for it is compofed from affirmative and nee 
gative conclufions. But it poffeffes negations fimilar to af» 
firmations. And fince it is alone multiplied, as confifting 
from wholes, it pofieffes an adventitious ove. And this one 
which it contains, though truly one, yet fubfifts in mos 
tion and multiplication, and in its progrefhons is as it were 
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abforbed by effence. And fuch are the hypothefes which 
unfold all beings, both feparable and infeparable, together 
with the caufes of the univerfe, as well exempt as fubfifting 
in things themfelves, according to the hyparxis of the one. 

But there are four hypothefes befides thefe, which by 
taking away the one entirely fubvert all things, both fuch as 
truly are, and fuch as fubfift in generation, and thew that 
no being can any longer exift. The one therefore being ad- 
mitted, all things fubfift, even to the laft hypoftafis ; and 
this being taken away, eflence itfelf is immediately de- 
{troyed. 

The preceding mode of expofition (except in the fecond 
hypothefis) agrees with that of the great Plutarch, pre- 
ferved by Proclus in his commentary on this dialogue, and 
which is as follows : 

The firft hypothefis difcourfes concerning the firft god. 
The fecond, concerning the firft intellect, and an crder en- 
tirely intellectual. The third, of the foul. The fourth, of 
material fpecics. And the fifth, of formlefs matter. For 
thefe are the five principles of things. Parmenides in the 
mean time, after the manner of his own Pythagoreans, calis 
every feparate fubftance, on account of its fimplicity, by the 
common appellation of one. But he denominates matter 
and ccrporeal form different, on account of their flowing 
nature and far diftant diverfity from divine eflences : eipe- 
cially fince thefe two do not fo much fubfift by themfelves as 
through others, and are not fo much caufes as concaufes, 
as it is afferted in the ‘Timzeus and Phedo. With great 
propricty therefore the three firft hypothefes, which en- 
guirc how the one is related to itfelf and to others, are 
confidered as treating of principal caufes. But the other 


two, which inveftigate how other things are related to each 
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ether and to the one, are confidered as reprefenting form 
and matter. In thefe five hypothefes therefore thefe prin- 
ciples, together with what they contain or fubfifts about 
them, are confirmed from the pofition of one: of one, I fay, 
above being, in being, and poferior to being. The remain- 
ing four hypothefes demonftrate how many abfurdities fol- 
low from taking away that one which beings contain, that 
we may underftand how much greater abfurdities muft en- 
fue from denying the fubfiftence of that which is fimpl 
ene. The fixth hypothefis therefore proves, that if there 
is not that which is one in beings, i. e. if intelligible has no 
real fubfiftence, but partly poflefles and is partly deftitute 
of being, that which is fenfible would alone exift in the 
order of things. For if intelligible is taken away, that 
which is fenfible muft alone remain ; and there can be no 
knowledge beyond fenfe. And this the fixth hypothefis 
demonftrates to be abfurd. But the feventh hypothefis 
proves, that if she one which beings contain has no kind of fub- 
fiftence, there can be no knowledge, nor any thing which 
is the object of knowledge, which this feventh hypothefis 
fhews is foolifh to affert. And again, if this one partly Jub- 
Sifts, and is partly without fubfifience, as the fixth hypothefis 
feigns, other things will be fimilar to fhadows and dreams 
which the eighth hypothefis confutes as abfurd. But if 
this one has no kind of fubjifience, other things will be lefs than 
fhadows or a dream, that is, nothing; which the ninth hy- 
pothefis reprefents as a monftrous affertion. Hence the 
firft hypothefis has the fame relation to thofe whi¢h re- 
main, as the principle of the univerfe to the univerfality 
of things. But the other four which immediately follow 
the firft, treat concerning the principles pofterior to the one. 
And the four confequent to thefe prove, that ove being 

taken 
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taken away, all that was exhibited in the four prior hypo- 
thefes muft entireiy perifh. For fince the fecond demone 
{trates, that if that one fubfifts which is conjoined with being, 
every order of foul muft fubfift ; the feventh declares, that 
if this one is not, all knowledge, reafon, imagination and 
fenfe muft be deftroyed. Again, fince the fourth hypo- 
thefis declares, that if this one being fubfifts, material fpe- 
cies alfo muft fubfift, which in a certain refpect partici- 
pate of one being—the eighth hypothefis fhews, that if this one 
being has no fubfiftence, what we now call fenfible natures 
would be only fhadows and dreams, without any formal 
diftin€tion or fubftance whatever. And laftly, fince the 
fifth hypothefis admonifhes us, that if this one being fubfilts 
matter will fubfift, not indeed participating of one being fa 
far as being, but confidered as one; the ninth hypothefis at 
length fhews, that if this one being is taken away, not even 
the fhadow of any thing could pofhibly fubfift. 

Thus far Plutarch ; who likewife obferves that this dia- 
logue was confidered as divine by the ancients; and de- 
clares that the preceding expofition is partly taken from 
the writings of the ancients, axd partly from his own pri- 
vate opinion. 

Now from all this we may fafely conclude with Proclus, 
that all the axioms of theological fcience are perfectly ex- 
hibited in this part of the dialogue; that all the diflri- 
‘butions of the divine natures are unfolded in connected 
continuity; and that this is nothing elfe than the celebrated 
generation cf the gods, and cvery kind of exiftence, from the in- 
effable and unknown caufe of the univerfe. For the ancients 
by generation meant nothing more than the proceffion of 
things from thcir caufe; and hence the firft caufe wae 
fymbolically called by Orpheus sime—becaufe, fays Pro- 
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elus, where there is generation, there time has a fubfift- 
ence. 

That firft and imparticipable one then, who is declared to 
be the caufe of all things after an ineffable manner, but 
who is without circumfpection, and does not poffefs any 
power or characteriftic of a kindred kind with the other 
gods, is celebrated by the firft hypothefis. And from this 
fupereminent caufe, as from an exalted place of furvey, we 
may contemplate the divine unities, that is, the gods, flow- 
ing in admirable and ineffable order, and at the fame time 
abiding in profound union with each other, and with their 
caufe. And here, fays Proclus, an apt refemblance of their 
progreflion prefents itfelf to our view. Becaufe a line is 
the firft continuous and divifible nature amongft magni- 
tudes, hence it participates of an indivifible, that is of a 
point. And this point, though it is allotted a fuperlinear 
condition and is indivifible, yet it fubfifts in the line, is 
fomething belonging to it, and is the fummit of the line. 
To which we may add, that many lines in a circle touch by 
their feveral points the centre of the circle. In like man- 
ner an intelligible and intellectual effence, becaufe it is the 
firt multiplied nature, on this account partakes of an ex- 
cellent unity. And this unity, though it is neither cffence 
nor obnoxious to effential multitude, yet abides in effence, 
or rather fubfifts as its vertex, through which every intel- 
lectual effence is a god, enjoying divine unity as the very 
flower of its nature, and as that which conjoins it with the 
ineffable one. And as every thing is eftablifhed in its own 
f{pecies through form, and as we derive the chara¢teriftic of 
our nature from foul, fo every god becomes that which he 
is, or a deity, through the unity of his nature. 

Laftly, fays he, the intention of the firt hypothelis is 
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to abfolve that which is imply one from all the properties 
and conditions of the unities of the gods; and by this ab- 
folving to fignify the procefhion of all things from thence. 
But our intention in purfuing thefe myfteries, is no other 
than by the iogical energies of our reafon to arrive at the 
fimple intelleétion of beings, and by thefe to excite the di- 
vine one refident in the depths of our effence, or rather 
which prefides over our eflence, that we may perceive the 
fmple and incomprehenhible one. For after, through dif- 
curfive energies and intellections, we have properly de- 
nied of the firt principle all conditions peculiar to beings, 
there will be fome danger, left deceived by imagination 
after numerous negations, we fhould think that we have ar- 
rived either at nothing, or at fomething flender and vain, 
indcterminate, formlefs and confufed ; unlefs we are carc- 
ful in proportion as we advance in negations to excite by 
a certain amatorial affeClion the divine vigour of our unity $ 
trufting that by this means we may enjoy divine unity, 
when we have difmiffed the motion of reafon and the mul- 
tiplicity of intelligence, and tend through unity alone to 
the one itfelf, and through love to the fupreme and ineffable 
good. 

And here perhaps the reader will be anxious to have an 
accurate and full account of the various orders of the geds, 
which as we have already obferved the fecond hypothefis 
contains. But as this would require a very extended dif- 
courfe, if treated of as it deferves, it muft be referved for 
the complete commentary on this moft important dialogue, 
which it is my intention to publihh as foon as poilible; and 
which will contain the fubftance of all that is delivered by 
Proclus in his invaluable manufcript commentary on this 


dialogue, with occahional clucidations of my own. For 
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the prefent, therefore, fome account of the firft proceffion 
or order of gods, called the intelligible triad, and a bare re- 
lation of the other orders, muft fufice: for this order con- 
tains paradigmatically all the other orders; and will like- 
wife ferve as a hiftory of the origin of the Chriftian trinity, 
and convince the intelligent reader how dreadfully one of 
the fublimett truths has becn perverted and abufed. 

As the firft caufe then is the one, and this is the fame 
with the good, the univerfality of things muft form a whole, 
the beft and the moft profoundly united in all its parts 
which can poffibly be conccived : for the frf good muft be 
the caufe of the greateit good, that is, the whole of things; 
and as goodnefs is union, the be{t produétion muft be that 
which is moft united. But as there is a difference in 
things, and fome are more excellent than others, and this 
in proportion to their proximity to the firft caufe, a pro- 
found union can no otherwife take place than by the ex- 
tremity of a fuperior order coalefcing through intimate 
alliance with the {ummit of one proximately inferior. 
Hence the firft of bodies, though they are effentially cor- 
poreal, yet xata cxeow, through habitude or alliance, are moft 
vital, or lives. ‘The higheft of fouls are after this manner 
intellects, and the firft of beings are gods. For as being is 
the higheit of things after the fir? cau/e, its firft fubfiftence 
mutt be according to a fupereflential characteriftic. 

Now that which is fupereffential, confidered as partici- 
pated by the higheft or true being, conftitutes that which is 
called inteiligible. So that every true being depending on 
the gods is a divine intelligible. It is divine indeed, as that 
which is deified’; but it is intelligible, as the object of defire 
to intellect, as perfective and connective of its nature, and 


as the plenitude of being itfelf. But in the firft being life 
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and intelle& fubfift according to caufe : for every thing 
fubfifts either according to caufe, or according to Ayparxis, 
or according to participation. That is, every thing may be 
confidered either as fubfifting occultly in its caufe, or 
openly in its own order (or according to what it is), or as 
participated by fomething elfe. The firft of thefe is ana- 
logous to light when viewed fubfifting in its fountain the 
fun ; the fecond to the light immediately proceeding from 
the fun; and the third to the {plendour communicated to 
other natures by this light. 

The firft proceffion therefore from the firft caufe, will 
be the intelligible triad, confifting of being, life, and intel- 
leé?, which are the three higheft things after the firft god, 
and of which being is prior to life, and life to intellect. For 
whatever partakes of life partakes alfo of being: but the 
contrary is not true, and therefore being is above life; fince 
it is the characteriftic of highernatures to extend theircom- 
munications beyond fuch as are fubordinate. But/i/e is prior 
to intelleZ?, becaufe ail intellectual natures are vital, but all 
vital natures are not intellectual. But in this intelligible 
triad,on account of itsfupereffential characteriftic, all things 
may be confidered as fubfifting according to caufe : and 
confequently number here has not a proper fubfiftence, but 
is involved in unprocecding union, and abforbed in fuper- 
eficntial light. Hence, when it is called a triad, we muft 
not fuppefe that any efential diftinction takes place, but muft 
confider this appellation as expreflive of its ineffable per- 
fe€tion. For as it is the nearelt of all things to the one, 
its union muft be tranfcendently profound and ineffably 
occult. 

All the gods indeed confidered according to their uni- 
ties are all in all, and are at the fame time united with the 
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firft god like rays to light, or lines to a centre. And hence 
they are all eftablifhed in the firt caufe (as Proclus beauti- 
fully obferves) like the roots of trees in the earth; fo that 
they are all as much as pofhible fupereffential, juft as trees 
are eminently of an earthly nature, without at the fame time 
being earth itfelf: for the nature of the earth as being a 
whole, or fubfifting according to the eternal, is different from 
the partial natures which it produces. The intelligible triad, 
therefore, from its being wholly of a fupereffential idiom, 
muft poffefs an inconceivable profundity of union, both 
with itfelf and its caufe, fo as to fubfift wholly according 
to the united, to wwpevov; and hence it appears to the eye of 
pure intellect, as one fimple indivifible fplendour beaming 
from an unknown and inacceffible fire. 

He then who is able, by opening the greateft eye of the 
foul, to fee that perfe&tly which fubfifts without diftintion, 
will behold the fimplicity of the intelligible triad fubfifting 
in a manner fo tranfcendent as to be apprehended only by 
a fuperintellectual energy, and a deific union of the per- 
ceiver with this moft arcane obje€t of perception. But 
fince in our prefent ftate it is impoflible to behold an ob- 
ject fo aftonifhingly lucid with a perfect and fteady vifion, 
we muft be content, as Damafcius well obferves *, with a 
far diftant, {carcely attainable, and moft obfcure glimpfe ; 
or with difficultly apprehending a trace of this light, like a 
fudden corrufcation burfting on our fight. Such then is 
the pre-eminence of the intelligible order, to which, on 
account of the infirmity of our mental eye, we affign a 
triple divifion, beholding in our phantafy as in a mirror a 
luminous triad, beaming from a uniform light; juft, fays 
Damafcius, as the uniform colour of the fun appears in 3 

* Vid. Excerpta ex Damafcio, a Wolfio, p. 232. 
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cloud which poffefles three catoptric intervals, through the ` 
various coloured nature of the rainbow. 

But when we view this orderin a diftributed way, or a6 
poffeffing diftin€tion in order to accommodate its all-per- 
fect mode of fubfiitence to our imperfect conceptions, it 
is neceflary to give the triad itfelf a triple divifion. For 
we have faid that it confifts of being, life, and intellec?. 
But in being we may view life and intelle€t, according to 
caufe ; in /ife being according to participation, and intel- 
le&t according to caufe; and in intelle both being and 
life according to participation ; whilc at the fame time in 
reality the whole is profoundly one, and contains all things 
occultly, or according to caufe. But when viewed in this 
divided manner, each triad is faid in the Chaldaic theology 
to confift of father, power, and intellect ; father being the 
fame with Ayparxis, unity, fummit, or that which is fuper- 
effential ; power being a certain pouring forth, or infinity of 
the one * (or the fummit); and on this account, fays Da- 
mafcius, it is prefent with futher, as a diffufed with an 
abiding one, and as pouring itfelf forth into a true chaos: 
but istelleé?, that is paternal intellec?, fubfitting according to 
a converfion to the paternal one; a converfion tranfcending 
all other converfions, as being neither gnoftic, nor vital, nor 
effential, but an indiltinet furpafling energy, which is union 
rather than converfion. 

But let not the reader imagine that thcfe namcs are the 
inventions of the latter Platonifts; forthey were well known 
to Plato himfelf, as is evident from his Timzus. For in 
this dialogue he calls the artificer of the univerfe intelle, 
and father; and reprefents him commanding the junior 


* Let the reader be careful to remember that s/e one of the 
gods is their fupcreflential characteriftic. 
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gods to imitate the power which he employed in their ge- 
neration. 

But this intelligible triad is occultly fignified by Plato, in 
the Philebus, under the diale€tic epithets of bound, infinite, 
and that which is mixed. For all beings (fays he) confift or 
are mingled from bound and infinity; and contequently being 
itfelf, which we have already hewn has the higheft fubfift- 
ence after the firft caule, muft be before all things mixed 
from thefe two; the former of thefe, viz. bound, being evi- 
dently analogous to the one, or father, and infinity to power. 
We may likewife confider him as unfolding the intelligible 
order in the fame dialogue, by the epithets of /mmetry, 
truth, and beauty ; which, fays he, are requifite to every 
thing that is mixed. And he adds that this triad fubfifts 
in the veftibule of the good ; evidently alluding by this ex- 
preffion to the profound union of this triad with the in- 
comprehenfible caufe of all things. 

But in the prefenc dialogue, the intelligible order is de- 
livered by Plato, according to an all-perfeét diftribution into 
three triads; for the fake of affording us fome demon- 
ftration, though very obicure and imperfeét, of truth fo 
tranfcendent and immenfe. In the fecond hypothefis, 
therefore, which 3s we have already obferved unfolds the 
various orders of the gods, each conclufion fignifying fome 
particular order, he calls the firft of thefe triads ev ov, one 
being ; power, or the middle habitude of both, being here 
concealed through excefs of union; fo that here she one 
partakes of being, and being of the one; which, as Proclus 
well obferves, is indeed a circumflance of a moft wonder- 
ful nature. Parmenides therefore calls this triad one being 
without mentioning power, becaufe the whole triad abides 
in unprocecding union, fubfifting uniformly and without 
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diftin€tion. But after this the fecond triad is allotted a 
progreffion, which Parmenides characterifes by intelligible 
ahclene/s, but its parts are being and the one; and power, 
which is fituated in the middle, is here diftributive and not 
unific, as in the former triad. But his difcourfe concern- 
ing this triad commences from hence— Again, therefore, 
let us confider if the one is, what will be the confequences. 
Reflect then whether this hypothefis does not neceffarily 
fignity fuch a ove as pofleffes parts.” But he concludes his 
{peculation thus—‘ That which is ove therefore is a whole, 
and poffeffes a part.” 

But after thefe the third triad fubfifts, in which all in- 
telligible multitude appears; and which Parmenides in- 
deed (fays Proclus) calls a whoienefs, but fuch a one as is 
compofed from a multitude of parts. For after that occult 
union (fays he) of the firft triad, and the dyadic diftinétion 
of the fecond, the progreffion of the third triad is produced, 
poffeffing its hypoftafis indeed from parts, but then thefe 
parts compofe a multitude which the triad prior to this ge- 
nerates. For unity, power and being are contained in this 
third triad; but then each of thefe is multiplied, and fo 
the whole triad is a wholenefs. But fince each of its 
extremities, viz. the one and being, is a multitude which is 
conjoined through a collective power, each of thefe is again 
divided and multiplied. For this power conjoining united 
multitude with the multitude of beings, fome of thefe ene 
being perfects through progreffion ; but others, being which 
is one, through communion. Here therefore there are two 
parts of the wholenefs one, and being. But the me partici- 
pates of being : for the one of being is conjoincd with being. 
The one of being therefore is again divided, fo that both she 
one and being generate a fecond unity, connected with a 

part 
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part of being. But being which participates of the one ov ev, 
is again divided into being and the one: for it generates a 
more particular being, depending on a more particular 
unity. And being here belongs to more particular deified 
beings, and is a more fpecial monad. But power is the 
caufe of this progreflion: for power poffeffes dual affection, 
and is fabricative of multitude. 

But Parmenides begins his difcourfe concerning this 
triad as follows :— What then? Do each of thefe parts 
of one being, that is to fay the one and being, fo defert each 
other, that either she one is not a part of being, or being is not 
a part of the one? By no means.” But he finifhes thus : 
“According to this reafoning, will not that which is ese 
being be infinite multitude? Soit appears.” Proclus adds: 
« Hence this triad proceeds according to each of the pre- 
exiftent triads, flowing (according tothe Oracle ) and proceed- 
iag ints all intelligible multitude. For infinite multitude de- 
monftrates this flux, and evinces the incomprehenfible na- 
ture of power. 

“ But he likewife evinces that this triad is frf Legetten : 
for this firft imparts the power of generating. And hence 
he calls the multitude which it contains generating (yivomevov). 
Proclus therefore very properly afks, whether the frequent 
ufe of the term generation in this part, does not plainly 
imply that the natures prior to this triad are more united 
with each other? But the infinity of multitude in this triad 
muft not be confidered as refpecting the infinite of quan- 
tity ; but nothing more is implied than that a multitude 
of this kind is the progeny of the firft infinity, which it alfo 
unfolds: and this infinite is the fame with that which is 
all perfect. Yor that (fays Proclus) which has proceeded 
according to the all, and as far as it is requifite an intelli- 
gible nature fhould procced, on account of a power gene- 
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rative of all things, is infinite ; for it can be comprehended 
by no other. And thus much concerning the third intelli- 
gible triad, according to Parmenides. _ 

“t But let us now difcourfe in general (fays Proclus *) con- 
cerning all the intelligibie triads, and the three conclufions 
in the Parmenides, by which thefe three orders are cha- 
racterifed. The firft triad, therefore, which is allotted an 
occult and intelligible fummit among intelligibles, Plato, at 
one time proceeding from that union which it contains, 
and from its feparate fupremacy with refpect to others, 
denominates one; as in the Timæus—For eternity (fays 
he) abides in one. But reafon demonttrates that the firt 
triad of intelligibles is contained in this one. But at ano- 
ther time proceeding from the extremities which it con- 
tains, that is from that which is participated, and from that 
which participates, he calls it ome being; not mentioning 
power here, becaufe it is uniformly and occultly compre- 
hended in this triad. And again, fometimes he calls the 
whole triad bound, infinite, and mixed, according to the 
monads which it contains. And here bound demonftrates 
divine Ayparxis ; but infinite, generative power ; and nixed, 
an effence proceeding Sr ‘om this power. And thus (as I have 
faid) by thefe appellations Plato inftrudls us concerning 
the frit triad; evincing its nature, fometimes by one 

name, fometimes by tw o, and fometimes by three ap- 
pellations. For a ¢riad is contained in this, according to 
which the whole is charaétcrifed: likewife a dwad, through 
which its ¢xtremities communicate with each other; and 
laftly a monad, which evinces through its monads the inef- 
fable, occult, and unical nature of the firft god. 

“ But he calls the fecond triad pofterior to this; in the 


* In Plat. Theol. lib, 3, p. 168, 
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Timzus, indeed, eternity; but in the Parmenides the jirff 
avholene/s. And if we attentively confider that every eternal 
is a whole, we fhall perceive that thefe two are allotted the 
fame peculiarity of nature. For whatever is entirely eter- 
nal poffeffes both its whole eflence and energy at once 
prefent with itfelf. For fuch is every intelleét which per- 
fe&ly eftablifhes in itfelf both being and intelle€tion, as a 
whole at once prefent, and a comprehenfive all. Hence 
it does not poffefs one part of being while it is deftitute of 
another; nor does it participate partially of energy, but it 
aholly comprehends tefa/ being and total intelligence. But 
if intellect proceeded in its energies according to time, but 
poffeffed an eternal eflence, it would poffefs the one as a 
avbole ever abiding the fame, but the other fubfifting in ge- 
neration, differently at different periods of time. Eternity, 
therefore, wherever it is prefent, is the caufe of wholene/t. 
To which we may add, that the whole every where contains 
eternity: for no whole ever deferts either its own effence or 
perfection ; but that which is firft corrupted and vitiated 
is particular. Hence this vifible univerfe is eternal, because 
it is a wholes and this is likewife true of every thing con- 
tained in the heavens, and of cach of the elements: for 
wholenc/s is every where comprehenfive of its fubje& na- 
tures. Hence avholene/s and eternity fubfift together, are 
the fame with each other, and are each of them a meafure ; 
the one indeed of all eternal and perpetual natures, but the 
other of parts and every multitude. But ñnce there are 
three wholenef[es, one prior to parts, another csipofed from 
parts, and a third contained in a part—hence, through that 
‘avholenefs which is prior to parts, eternity meafures the di- 
vine unities exempt from beings: but through that which 
is compofed from parts, the unities diftributed together 
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with beings ; and through that which fubfifts in a part, all 
beings and total effences. For thefe partially contain the 
parts of the divine unities, which pre-exift unically in the 
unities themfelves. Befides, eternity is nothing elfe than an 
illumination proceeding from the unity conneéted with being. 
But whole it/elf confifts of two parts, viz. from one and being, 
power being the conciliator of thefe parts. Hence the duad, 
according with the middle intelligible triad, unfolds the 
uniform and occult hypoftafis of the firft triad. Befides, 
Plato in the Timæus calls the third intelligible triad animal- 
itfelf, perfe, and only-begotten. But in the Parmenides he 
denominates it infinite multitude, and a wholenefs compre- 
hending many parts. And in the Sophifta he calls it that 
quhich is always intelligible, and diftributed into many beings. 
All thefe therefore are the progeny of one fcience, and 
tend to one intelligible truth. For when Timzus calls this 
triad intelligible animal, he likewife afferts that it is perfcc?, 
and that it comprehends intelligible animals as its parts, 
both according to the one and according to parts. And 
Parmenides himfelf, declaring that one being is perfect 
multitude, demonftrates that it fubfifts in this order. For 
the infinite is omnipotent and perfect, as we have previ- 
ouly obferved, containing in itfclf an intelligible multi- 
tude of parts, which it likewife produces. And of thefe 
parts, fome are more univerfal, but others more particular ; 
and (as ‘Timzus obferves) parts both according to the one 
and according to genera. Befides, as Timzus calls that 
which is animal-itfelf eternal, and only-begotten, fo Parme- 
nides firft attributes to infinite multitude she ever, and to 
be generated, in the following words: “& And on the fame 
account, whatever part is generated will always compre- 
hend thefe two parts : for it will a/qays contain the one and 
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being, and on the contrary being and the one; from whence 
it is neceflary that two fhould always be generated, and that 
there fhould never be one.” 

«c W ho then fo perfpicuouflyadmonifhes us of eternal ani- 
mal and of the fir/f-begotten triad as Parmenides, who firft 
affumes in this order generation and the ever, and fo fre- 
quently employs each of thefe appellations? Perfec? ani- 
mal, therefore, is the fame with omnipotent intelligible 
multitude. For fince the firft infinity is power, and the 
whole of that which is intelligible fubfifts according to this, 
receiving from hence its divifion into parts, I rather choofe 
to call this triad omnipotent ; deviating in this refpect from 
that appellation of the infinite, by which vulgar minds are 
generally difturbed.” 

Such then is the intelligible triad, confidered according 
to an all-perfe€t diftribution, in accommodation to the 
imbecility of our mental eye. But if we are defrous, after 
having bid adieu to corporeal vifion, and the fafcinating but 
delufive forms of the phantafy, which, Calypfo-like, detain 
us in exile from our fathers’ land ; after having through a 
long and laborious dialelic wandering gained our pater- 
nal port, and purified ourfelves from the baneful rout of 
the paffions, thofe domeftic foes of the foul; if after all 
this we are defirous of gaining a glimpfe of the furpaffing 
fimplicity and ineffable union of this occult and aftonith- ` 
ing light, we muft crowd all cur conceptions together into 
the moft profound indivifibility, and, opening the greateft 
eye of the foul, entreat this all-comprehending deity to 
approach: for then, preceded by unadorned Beauty, 
filently walking oa the extremities of her fhining feet, he 
will fuddenly from his awful fanctuary rife to our view. 

But after fuch a vihon, what can language announce 
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concerning this tranfcendent object ? That it is perfeétly 
indiftinct and void of number. ‘ And,” as Damafcius * 
beautifully obferves, “ Gnce this is the cafe, we fhould con- 
fider whether it is proper to call s4is which belongs to it 
fimplicity, anrotns; fomething elfe, multiplicity morrotns 5 and 
fometiing behdes this, univerfality mavtotns. Yor that which 
is intelligible is cze, many, all, thzi we may triply explain a 
nature which is one. But how can one nature be one and 
many ? Becaufe many is the infinite power of the one. But 
how can it be one and all? Becaufe all is the every way ex- 
tended energy of zhe one. Nor yet is it to be called an 
energy, as if it was an extenfion of power to that which is 
external ; nor power, as an extenfion of hyparxis abiding 
within; but again, it is neceffary to call them three in- 
ftead of one: for one appellation, as we have often tefti- 
fied, is by no means fufficient for an explanation of this 
order. And are all things then here indiftinét ? But how 
can this be eafy to underftand ? For we have faid that 
there are three principles confequent to each other; viz. 
Sfether, power, and paternal intelleé. But thefe in reality are 
neither one, nor three, nor one and at the fame time three t+. 
But it is neceffary that we fhould explain thefe by names 
and conceptions of this kind, through our penury in what 
is adapted to their nature, or rather through our defire of 
expreffing fomething proper on the occafion. For as we 
denominate this triad ove, and many, and all, and father, 
power, and paternal intelie?, and again bound, infinite, and 
mixed—fo likewife we call it a monad, and the indefinite duad, 
and a triad, and a paternal nature compofed from both 


* Vid. Excerpta, p. 228. 
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theie. And as in confequence of purifying our con- 
ceptions we reject the former appellations as unable to 
harmonize with the things themfelves, we fhould likewife 
reject the latter on the fame account.” 

Now from this remarkable paffage in particular, and 
from all that has been faid refpecting the intelligible triad, 
it is eafy to fee what a dire perverfion the modern trinity 
is of the higheft proceffion from the firt of caufes. For 
in the firit place, this doctrine, inftead of venerating the 
firt god, like the pious ancient philofophers, as a caufe in- 
eflable, unknown and fupereffential, barbaroufly confounds 
him with his firft progeny, and by this means deftroys the 
prerogative of his nature. I fay barbaroufly confounds: 
for the Trinitarians, inftead of afferting that confidered as 
a triad there are three gods in rheir firft caufe, but that 
thefe three from their profound union may be confidered 
as one, they fay “ the father is god, the fon is god, and 
the holy ghoft is god; and yct there are not three gods, 
but one god.” And in the fecond place they have not the 
{malleft conception that the intelligible triad, from which 
their trinity is derived, is in reality neither one nor three ; 
and that this ought at leaft to be afferted of a triad, which 
is confidercd, though erroneoufly, as the firt principle 
of things *. But 

* A fuperficial reader, who knows no more of Platonifm than 
what he has gleaned from Cudworth’s Jntelledual Syflem, will be 
induced to think that the genuine Platonic trinity confits of the 
firtt caufe, or the good, intellef, and foul, and that thefethree were 
confidered by Plato as in a certain refpe&t one. To fuch men as 
thefe it is neceflary to obferve, that a triad of principles diftingét 
from each other is a very different thing from a triad which mav 
be confidered as a whole, and of which each one of the three is a 
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But in order to convince the reader that this doctrine of 
the intelligible triad is not a fi€tion deviled by the latter 
Platonifts, I fhall prefent him with the following tranf- 
Tation from Damafcius (eg: apxuv) Concerning Principles *, 
in which the agreement of all the ancient theologifts con- 
cerning this triad is moft admirably evinced. 

“The theology contained in the Orphic rhapfodies con- 
eerning the intelligible gods is as follows: Time is fymbo- 
ically placed for the one principle of the univerfe; but 
ather and chaos, for the two pofterior to this one: and 
being, fimply confidered, is reprefented under the fymbol 
of an egg. And this is the firft triad of the intelligible 
gods. But for the perfection of the fecond triad, they 


part. But she good or the one is according to Plato fupereffential, 
as is evident from the firft hypothefis of this dialogue, and from the 
fixth book of his Republic. It isimpoffible therefore that he good 
can be confubfiftent with intelle@, which is even pofterior to beings 
and much lefs with foul, which is fubordinate to intelle. And 
hence the good, intelle&, and foul, do not form a confubfittent triad. 
But of this Cudworth had not the fmalleft conception. Had he 
indeed been fo fortunate as to have difcovered this, previous to his 
compofing fuch a prodigious folio, he might perhaps have given 
the public in a lefs compafs the true Intelle€tual Syftem of the 
Univerfe, free from that fophiftical reafoning ard immenfe farrago 
of quotations, with which the work in its prefent {tate abounds. 
I call his quotations, and of courfe his fyftem, a farrago: for 
furely a work merits no better appellation in which the fathers 
and philofophers, the ancient and modern trinity are blended to- 
gether, with all the diffonance of eccle/iafical confufon. The 
jumble is indeed as prepolterous as a dance compofed of the ex- 
treme tall and the extreme fhort, the crooked and the ftraight, the 
clear-fighted and the blind. 


> Vid. Wolfi Anecdot, Gree. tom. iii. p. 2520 
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eftablifh either a conceiving and a conceived egg as a god, 
or a white garment, or a cloud: becaufe from thefe Phanes 
leaps forth into light. For indeed they philofophize vari. 
oufly concerning the middle triad. But Phanes here re- 
prefents intellect. But conceiving him over and above 
this, as father and power, contributes nothing to Orpheus. 
But they call the third triad Metis as intelle? *, Ericaprus 
as power, and Phanes as father. But fometimes + the mid- 
dle triad is confidered according to the three-fhaped god, 
while conceived in the egg : for the middle always repre- 
{ents each of the extremes ; as in this inftance, where the 
egg and the three-fhaped god fubfift together. And here 
you may perceive that the egg is that which is united ; but 
that the three-fhaped and really multiform god is the fepa- 
rating and difcriminating caufe of that which is intelli- 
gible. Likewife the middle triad fubfifts according to the 
egg, as yet united; but the third ł according to the god 
who feparates and diftributes the whole intelligible order. 
And this is the common and familiar Orphic theology. 
But that delivered by Hieronymus and Hellanicus is as 
follows. According to them water and matter were the 
firft productions, from which earth was fecretly drawn 
forth: fo that water and earth are eftablifhed as the two 
firft principles ; the latter of thefe having a di/perfed fub- 
fiftence; but the former conglutinating and connecting the 
latter. But they are filent concerning the principle prior 
to thefe two, as being ineffable: for as there are no illu- 
minations about him, his arcane and ineffable nature is 
from hence fufhciently evinced. But the third principle 

* ws sovr is omitted in the original. 

+ panel: is erroneoufly printed inflead.of rae. 

$. ro rgitov is I conceive erroneoufly omitted in the original. 
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pofterior to thefe two, water and earth, and which is ge- 
nerated from them, is a dragon, naturally endued with the 
heads of a bull and a Ton, but in the middle having the 
countenance of the god himfelf. They add likewife that 
he has wings on his fhoulders, and that he is called un- 
decaying Time, and Hercules; that Neceffity refides with him, 
which is the fame as Nature, and incorporeal Adraflia, 
which is extended * throughout the univerfe, whofe limits 
fhe binds in amicable conjun€tion. But as it appears to 
me, they denominate this third principle as eftablifhed ac- 
cording to effence; and affert, befides this, that it fubfifts 
as male and female, for the purpofe of exhibiting the ge- 
nerative caufes of all things. 

“But I likewife find in the Orphic rhapfodies, that neg- 
Iecting the two firft principles, together with the one prin- 
ciple who is delivered in filence, the third principle, pofte- 
rior to the two, is eftablifhed by the theology as the ori- 
ginal ; becaufe this firft of all poffeffes fomething effable 
and commenturate to human difcourfe. For in the for- 
mer hypothefis, the highly reverenced and undecaying 
Time, the father of æther and chaos, was the principle: but 
in this Time is neglected, and the principle becomes a dra- 
gon. It likewife calls triple zther, moiit; and chaos, in- 
finite; and Erebus, cloudy and dark ; delivering this fe- 
cond triad analogous to the firft: this being potential, as 
that was paternal. Hence the third procefhion of this triad 
is dark Erebus: its paternal and fummit ether, not accord- 
ing to a fimple but intelleétual fubfiftence : but its middle 
infinite chaos, confidered as a progeny or procefhon, and 
among thefe parturient, becaufe from thefe the third in- 
telligible triad proceeds. What then is the third intelle 
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gible triad? I anfwer, the egg; the duad of the natures 
of male and female which it contains, and the multitude 
of all-various feeds, refiding in the middle of this triad : 
And the third among thefe is an incorporeal god, bearing 
golden wings en his fhoulders; but in his inward parts 
naturally poffefling the heads of bulls, upon which heads 
a mighty dragon appears, invefted with the all-varioug 
forms of wild-beafts. This laft then muft be confidered as 
the intellef? of the triad; but the middle progeny, which 
are many as well as two, correfpond to power, and the egg 
itfelf is the paternal principle of the third triad: but the 
third god of this third triad, this theology celebrates ag 
Protogonus, and calls him Jupiter, the difpofer of all things 
and of the whole world; and on this account denomi- 
nates him Pan. And fuch is the information which this 
theology affords us, concerning the genealogy of the intel- 
ligible principles of things. 

But in the writings of the Peripatetic Eudemus, con- 
taining the theology of Orpheus, the whole intelligible 
order is paffed over in filence, as being every way ineffable 
and unknown, and incapable of verbal enunciation. Eu- 
demus therefore commences his genealogy from Night, 
from which alfo Homer begins: though Eudemus is far 
from making the Homeric genealogy confiftent and con- 
nected, for he afferts that Homer begins from Ocean and 
Tethys. It is however apparent, that Night is according 
to Homer the greateft divinity, fince fhe is reverenced 
even by Jupiter himfelf. For the poet fays of Jupiter— 
“that he feared left he fhould a& in a manner difpleafing 
to {wift Night*.” So that Homer begins his genealogy of 

* “atiro yag un wri 90% aaxelvpix gsGore So Damafcius; but 
inftead of gion, all the printed editions of Homer read igdo., 
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the gods from Night. But it appears to me that Hefiod, 
when he afferts that Chaos was firft generated, fignifies 
by Chaos the incomprehenfible and perfectly united nə- 
ture of that which is intelligible: but that he produces 
earth * the firft from thence, as a certain principle of the 
whole proceffion of the gods. Unlefs perhaps Chaos is 
the fecond of the two principles: but Earth +, Tartarus 
and Love, form the triple intelligible. So that Love is to be 
placed for the third monad of the intelligible order, confi- 
dered according to its convertive nature; for it is thus de- 


* Ty» is printed inftead of Tar. 

+ Asthe whole of the Grecian theology is the progeny of the 
myftic traditions of Orpheus, it is evident that the gods which 
Heñod celebrates by the epithets of Earth, Heaven, &c. cannot 
be the vifible Heaven and Larth: for Plato in the Cratylus, fol- 
lowing the Orphic doétrine concerning the gods, as we have 
evinced in our notes on that dialogue, plainly fhews, in explaining 
the name of Jupiter, that this divinity is the artificer of the fen- 
fible univerfe ; and con{cquently Saturn, Heaven, Earth, &c. are 
much fuperior to the mundane deities. Indeed if this be not ad- 
mitted, the Theozony of Hefiod muf be perfe&ly abfurd and in- 
explicable. Tor why does he call Jupiter, agreeable to Homer 
(rarng ardeur zt Stuy a), “ father of gods and men” ? Shall we fay 
that he means literally that Jupiter is the father of all the gods? 
But this is impoffible ; for he delivers the generation of gods who 
are the parents of Jupiter. He can therefore only mean that Ju- 
piter is the parent of all the mundane gods: and his Theogony, 
when confidered according to this expofition, will be found to be 
beautifully confiftent and fublime ; whereas, according to modern 
interpretations, the whole is a mere chaos, more wild than the de- 
lirious vifions of Swedenborg, and more unconneéted than the 

Silthy rant of the ftool-preaching methodift. I only add, that rr 
is crroncoufly printed in the Excerpta of Wolfius for yz». 
nominated 
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nominated by Orpheus in his rhapfodies. But Earth for 
the firft, as being firft eftablifhed in a certain firm and 
effential ftation. But Tartarus for the middle, as in a cer- 
tain refpe& exciting and moving forms into diftribution. 
But Acufilaus appears to me to eftablifh Chaos for the firft 
principle, as entirely unknown; and after this, two prin- 
ciples, Erebus as male, and Night as female; placing the lat- 
ter for infinity, but the former for bound. But from the mix- 
ture of thefe, he fays * that “Ether, Love, and Counfel are 
generated, forming three intelligible hypoftafes. And he 
places Ether as the fummit ; but Love in the middle, ac- 
cording toitsnaturally middle fubfiftence; but Metis or Coun- 
fel as the third, and the fame as highly-reverenced intellect. 
And, according to the hiftory of Eudemus, from thefe he 
produces a great number of other gods. But Epimenides 
eftablifhes ir and Night as the two firft principles; mani- 
feftly teverencing in filence the one principle prior to thefe 
two. But from air and night Tartarus is generated, form- 
ing as it appears to me the third principle, as a certain 
mixed temperature from the two. And this mixture is 
called by fome an intelligible medium, becaufe it extends 
itfelf to both the fummit and the end. But from the mix- 
ture of the extremes with each other, an egg is generated, 
which is truly an intelligible animal: and from this again 
another progeny proceeds. But according to Pherecydes 
Syrius, the three firft principles are a Perpetually-abiding Vie 
tal Nature, Time +, and an Earthly Nature: one of thefe 
fubfifting, as I conceive, prior to the other two. But he af- 
ferts that Time generates from the progeny of itfelf, Fire, 


* Prus in the original fhould doubtlefs be Qar. 
¥ zbo is printed for Xeorer. 
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Spirit, and Water: which fignify, as it appears to me, the 
taiple nature of that which is intelligible. But from thefe, 
diftributed into five profound recefles, a numerous pro- 
geny of gods is conftitutcd, which he calls five-times ani- 
mated (mevleupuxos) 3 and which is perhaps the fame as if 
ke had faid wevlexooyos, or a five-fold world. But we may 
probably difcourfe on this fubje&t at fome other oppor- 
tunity. And thus much may fuffice at prefent concern- 
ing the hypothefes derived from the Grecian fables, which 
are both many and various. 

But with refpect to the theology of the Barbarians, the 
Babylonians feem to pafs over in filence the one principle 
of the univerfe. But they eftablith two principles, Tauthe 
and Apafoon. And they confider Apafoon as the huf- 
band of Tauthe, whom they denominate the mother of 
the gods; from whom an only-begotten fon Mooumis wag 
produced: which, as it appears to me, is no other tham 
the intelligible world deduced from two principles ®, 
But from thefe another proceffion is derived, Dache and 
Dachus. And likewife a third from thefe, Kiffare and 
Afoorus. And from thefe again three deities are produced, 
Anus, Illinus, and Aus. But from Aus and Dache a fon 
called Belus is produced, who they fay is the demiurgus of 
the world. But with refpect to the Magi, and all the 
Arion race, as we are informed by Eudemus, fome of them 
call all the intelligible and united world P/ace, and fome of 
them Time: from which a good divinity and an evil demon 
are diftributed; Light and Darkne/s {ubfifting prior to thefe, 
according to the affertions of others. However, both the 
one and the other, after an undiftributed nature, confider 
that nature as having a fubfftence which diftributes the 


* That is, from bound and infaites 
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two-fold co-ordination of better natures: ọne of which co- 
ordinations Orofmades prefides over, and the other Ari» 
manius. But the Sidonians, according to the fame hiftorian, 
place before all things, Tise, Defire, and cloudy Darknefs, 
And they affert that from the mingling of Defire and Dark- 
nefs as two principles, Air and a gentle Wind were pros 
duced: Air evincing the fummit of the intelligible triad ; 
but the gentle Wind raifed and proceeding from this, the 
vital prototype of the intelligible And again that from 
both thefe the bird Orus, fimilar to a night raven, was pro- 
duced ; rcprefenting, as it appears to me, intelligible in- 
telleét. But as we find (without the affiftance of Eudemus) 
the Phoenician mythology, according to Mochus, places 
JEther and Air as the two firit principles, from which the 
intelligible god Oulomus was produced; who, as it appears 
to me, is the fummit of the intelligible order. But from 
this god (yet proceeding together with him) they affert 
that Chouforus was produced, being the firft unfolding 
procefhon. And after this an egg fucceeds; which I 
think muft be called intelligible intellect. But the unfold- 
ing Chouforus is intelligible pawer, becaufe this is the firft 
nature which diftributes an undiftributed fubfiftence: unlefs 
perhaps after the two principles Zither and Air, the fummit 
is One Wind; but the middle Two Winds, the fouth-wefl 
and the fouth; for in a certain refpect they place thefe 
prior to Oulomus. But Oulomus himfclf is intelligible in- 
tellect: and unfolding Céouforus * the firt order after the 
intelligible feries. But the egg itfelf is heaven: from the 
burfting of which into two parts, the fections are fiid to 
have become heaven and earth. But with refpeét to the 
Egyptians, nothing accurately is related cf them by Eu- 
* yuzupas fhould be read infead of yerse. 
U 3 demus : 
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demus : we have, however, by means of fome Egyptian 
philofophers refident among us, been inftructed in the oc- 
cult truth of their theological do€rine. According to 
thefe philofophers then, the Egyptians in certain dif- 
couries celebrate an unknown Darknefs as the one principle 
of the univerfe, and this thrice pronounced as fuch : but for 
the two principles after the firft they place Warer and Sand, 
according to Heraifcus; but according to the more ancient 
writer Afclepiades, Sand and Water; from which and after 
which the firt Kamephis is generated. But after this a fe- 
cond, and from this again a ¢hird; by all which, the whole 
intelligible diftribution is accomplifhed. For thus Afcle- 
piades determines. But the more modern Heraifcus fays 
that the Egyptians, denominating the third Kamephis from 
his father and grandfather, affert that he is zhe Sun ; which 
doubtlefs fignifies in this cafe intelligible intelle&t. But a 
more accurate knowledge of thefe affairs muft be received 
from the above-mentioned authors themfelves. It muft 
however be obferved, that with the Egyptians there are 
many diftributions of things according to union ; becaufe 
they unfold an intelligible nature into characteriftics, or 
peculiarities of many gods, as may be learned from fuch as 

are defirous of confulting their writings on this fubject.” 
Thus far Damafcius ; from which curious and intereft- 
ing relation the reader may not only perceive at one view 
the agreement of the ancient theologifts with each other 
in celebrating the intelligible triad, and venerating in filence 
the ineffable principle of things, but may likewife behold 
the origin of the Chriftian trinity, its deviation from truth, 
and the abfurdity and even impiety with which a belief in 
it is unavoidably attended. Confonant too with the above 
relation is the doctrine of the Chaldeans concerning the 
intelligible 
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intelligible order, as delivered by Johannes Picus, in his 
Lonelufions according to the opinion of the Chaldean Theologifis *. 
*© The intelligible co-ordination (fays he) is not in the intel- 
le€tual co-ordination, as Amafis the Egyptian afferts, but 
is above every intellectual hierarchy, imparticipably con- 
cealed in the abyfs of the firft unity, and under the obfcu- 
rity of the firft darknefs.” Co-ordinatio intelligibilis non 
eft in intelle€tuali co-ordinatione, ut dixit Amafis Ægyptius, 
fed eft fuper omnem intelle€tualem hierarchium, in abyffo 
prime unitatis, ct fub caligine primarum tenebrarum im- 
participaliter abfcondita. 

But from this triad it may be demonftrated, that all the 
proceffions of the gods may be comprehended in fix orders, 
viz. the intelligible order, the intelligible and at the fame time 
tntelleciual, the intelieétual, the fuper-munilane, the liberated, 
and the mundane +. For the intelligible, as we have already 
obferved, muit hold the firft rank, and muft confit of being, 
life, and intelle? ; i. e. muh abide, praceed, and return; at 
the fame time that it is charaĉterifed, or fubfifts princi- 
pally according to permanent being. But in the next place 
that which is both intelligible and intellefual fucceeds, which 
mult likewife be triple, but muft principally fubfift ac- 
cording to /:fe, or intelligence. And in the third place the 
intelleflual order mutt fucceed, which is triply convertive, 
But as in confequence of the exiftence of the fenfible world, 
it is neceffary that there fhould be fome demiurgic caufe of 
its exiftence, this caufe can only be found in itel/ef, and 
in the laft hypoftafis of the intelleual triad. For all forms 
in this hypoftafs fubfift according to all-various and per- 


* Vid. Pici Opera, tom. i. p. 54. 
$ i e. bios vontos, sontos x sorgory rorgor, VTEGXOFMIO ATOTO, five 
Yrigougayior, CL syROT}LI0s, 
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fect divifions ; and forms can only fabricate when they: 
have a perfcét intellectual feparation from each other. 
But fince fabrication is nothing more than proceffion, the de- 
miurgus will be to the pofterior orders of gods what the one 
is to the orders prior to the demiurgus ; and confequently 
he will be that fecondarily which the firft caufe of all is 
primarily. Hence his firt produ@tion will be an order 
of gods analogous to the intelligible order, and which is de- 
nominated /fuper-mundane. After this he muft produce an 
order of gods fimilar to the intelligible and intellectual order, 
and which are denominated /iberated gods. And in the 
laft place, a procefhon correfpondent to the intellectual or- 
der, and which can be no other than the mundane gods. 
For the demiurgus is chiefly characterifed according to di- 
verfity, and is allotted the boundary of all univerfal hypo- 
ftafes. 

Now all thefe orders are unfolded by Plato in the con- 
clufions which the fecond hypothefis of this dialogue con- 
tains; and this in a manner fo perfectly agreeable to the 
Orphic and Chaldaic theology, that he who can read and 
underfland the incomparable work of Proclus on Plato’s 
theology, will difcover how ignorantly the latter Platonifts 
have been abufed by the moderns, as fanatics and cor- 
rupters of the doctrine of Plato. To men indeed who 
make the ftudy of words their fole employment, and the 
purfuit of wifdom but at beft a fecondary thing, who ex- 
pect by defultory application for an hour or two in a day, 
after the fatigues of bufinefs, after mixing with the bafe 
multitude of mankind, laughing with the gay, affecting airs 
of gravity with the ferious, tacitly aflenting to every man’s 
epinion, however abfurd, and winking at folly however 
fhameful and bafe—to fuch as thefe—and, alas! the world 
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is full of fuch—the fublimeft truths muft appear to be no- 
thing more than jargon and reverie, the dreams of a dif- 
tempered imagination, or the ebullitions of fanatical faith. 

But all this is by no means wonderful, if we confider 
that two-fold ignorance is the difeafe of the many, For 
they are not only ignorant with refpect to the fublimeft 
knowledge, but they are even ignorant of their ignorance. 
Hence they never fufpect their want of underftanding 4 
but immediately reject a doctrine which appears at firit 
fight abfurd, becaufe it is tao fplendid for their bat-like 
eyes to behold. Or if they even yield their affent to its 
truth, their very affent is the refult of the fame moft 
dreadful difeafe of the foul. For they will fancy, fays 
Plato, that they underftand the higheft truths, when the 
very contrary is really the caie. I earneftly therefore en- 
treat men of this defcription, neither to meddle with the 
enfuing dialogue, nor with any of the profound fpecu- 
lations of the Platonic philofophy : for it is more dangerous 
to urge them to fuch an employment, than to advife them 
to follow their fordid avocations with unwearied affiduity, 
and toil for wealth with encreafing alacrity and vigour ; 
as they will by this means give free fcope to the bafe 
habits of their foul, and fooncr fuffer that punifhment 
which in fuch as thefe muft always precede mental illumi- 
nation, and be the inevitable confequence of guilt. It is 
well faid indeed by Lyfis * the Pythagorean, that to in- 
culcate liberal fpeculations and difcourfes to thofe whofe 
morals are turbid and confufed, is juft as abfurd as to pour 
pure and tranf{parent water into a deep well full of mire 
and clay; for he who does this will only difturb the mud, 
and caufe the pure water to become defiled. The woods 


* In Epik. ad Hipparchum. 
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of fuch, as the fame author beautifully obferves (that is the 
irrational or corporeal life), in which thefe dire pafhons 
are nourifhed, muft firft be purified with fire and fword, 
and every kind of inftrument (that is through preparatory 
difciplines and the political virtues), and reafon muft be 
freed from its flavery to the affections, before any thing 
ufeful can be planted in thefe favage haunts. 

Let not fuch then prefume to explore the regions of 
Platonic philofophy. The land is too pure to admit the 
fordid and the bafe. The road which conduéts to it is 
too intricate to be difcovered by the unfkilful and ftupid, 
and the journey is too, long and laborious to be accom- 
plifhed by the effeminate and the timid, by the flave of 
paon and the dupe of opinion, by the lover of fenfe and 
the defpifer of truth. The dangers and difficulties in the 
undertaking, are fuch as can be fuftained by none but the 
moft hardy and accomplifhed adventurers; and he who 
begins the journey without the ftrength of Hercules, or 
the wifdom and patience of Ulyfles, muft be deftroyed by 
the wild beafts of the foreft, or perifh in the ftorms of the 
ocean; muft fuffer tranfmutation into a beaft, through the 
magic power of Circe, or be exiled for life by the de- 
taining charms of Calypfo; and in fhort muft defcend into 
Hades, and wander in its darknefs, without emerging from 
thence to the bright regions of the morning; or be ruined 
by the deadly melody of the Syren’s fong. To the moft 
fkilful traveller, who purfues the right road with an ardour 
which no toils can abate, with a vigilance which no wea- 
rinefs can furprife into negligence, and with virtue which 
no temptations can feduce, it exhibits for many years the 
appearance of the Ithaca of Ulyfles, or the flying Italy of 
Æneas; for we no fooner gain a glimpfe of the pleafing 
land 
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land which is to be the end of our journey, than it is fud- 
denly ravifhed from our view, and we ftill find ourfelves 
at a diftance from the beloved coaft, expofed to the fury of 
a ftormy fea of doubts. 

Abandon then, ye groveling fouls, the fruitlefs defign ! 
Purfue with avidity the beaten road which leads to popular 
honours and tordid gain, but relinquifh all thoughts of a 
voyage for which you are totally unprepared. Do you not 
perceive what a length of fea feparates you from the royal 
coaft? A fea, 


Huge, horrid, vaf, where fcarce in fafety fails 
The bef built thip, though Jove infpire the gales. 


And may we not very juftly afk you, fimilar to the interro- 
gation of Calypfo, 


What fhips have yau, what failors to convey, 
What oars to cut the long laborious way ? 


I only add, that I have followed the opinion of Proclus 
in infcribing this dialogue Ox the Gods: for, as ideas 
confidered according to their fummits or unities are gods, 
and the whole dialogue is entirely converfant with ideas 
and thefe unities, the propriety of fuch an infcription muft, 
J think, be apparent to the moft fuperficial obferver. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOQUEs 


CEPHALUS, ADIMANTUS, ANTIPHON, 
GLAUCO, PYTHODORUS, SOCRATES, 
ZENO, PARMENIDES. 


W uen we arrived at Athens from Clazomenia, the 
place of our abode, we fortunately met with Adimantus 
and Glaucus in the forum: and Adimantus, taking me by 
the hand, I am glad to fee you (fays he) Cephalus; and if 
you are in want of any thing here, in which we are able to 
afit you, I beg you would inform me. Upon which I 
replied, I came for this very purpofe, as being indigent of 
your afhftance. Tell me, then (fays he), what you are in 
wantof. And I replied, What was your brother’s name ? 
for I do not remember : as he was almoft a child when I 
firft came here from Clazomenia; and fince that circum- 
itance took place, a great length of time has intervened. 
But his father’s name was, I think, Pyrilampes. Entirely 
{o (fays he), and my brother’s name was Antiphon. But 
what is it you principally enquire after? I replied, Thefe 
my fellow-citizens are very philofophic, and have heard that 
this Antiphon was frequently prefent with onc Pythodorus, 
the familiar of Zego, and that he treafured in his memory 
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the difcourfes which Socrates, Zeno, and Parmenides had 
with each other, and which had frequently been heard by 
Pythodorus. You fpeak the truth, fays he. Thefe dif- 
courfes, therefore (fays I), we are defirous to hear. But 
this (fays he) is no difficult matter to accomplifh : for the 
young man has made them the fubjeét of vehement medi- 
tation ; and now with his grandfather, who bears the fame 
name as him(felf, very much applies himfelf to equeftrian 
affairs. But if it is neceffary, we will go to him: for he 
juft now went from hence home; and dwells very near, in 
Mclita. After we had thus fpoke, we procceded to the 
houfe of Antiphon; and found him at home, giving a cer- 
tain bridle to a copper-fmith, to be furnifhed in a proper 
manner. But as foon as the fmith was gone, and the bro- 
thers had told him the caufe of our arrival, Antiphon 
knew me, in confequence of my former journey to this 
place, and very kindly faluted me: and upon our begging 
him to relate the difcourfes, at firft he feemed unwilling 
to comply (for h: {aid it was a very operofe undertaking); 
but afterwards, however, he gratified our requeft. Anti- 
phon, therefc re, faid, that Pythodorus related that Zeno 
and Parmenides once came to celebrate the great Pana- 
thenza: that Parmenides was very much advanced in 
years, extremely hoary, but of a beautiful and venerable 
afpeat, and about fixty-five years of age; but that Zeno 
was nearly forty years old, was very tall and graceful to 
the view, and was reported to be the bofom friend of Par- 
menides. He likewife faid, that he met with them, toge- 
ther with Pythodorus, in the Ceramicus, beyond the walls; 
where alfo Socrates came, and many others with him, 
defiring to hear the writings of Zeno, for then fer the farft 
time they became acquainted with his Writings: but that 
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Socrates at that time was very young. That, in confc- 
quence of this, Zeno himfelf read to them. And Pytho- 
dorus further related, that it happened Parmenides was 
gone out; and that but a fmall part of the difcourfe re- 
mained unfinifhed, when he himfelf entered, together with 
Parmenides and Ariftotle, who was one of the thirty Athe- 
nians. That, in confequence of this, he heard but a little 
at that time; but that he had often before heard the whole 
difcourfe from Zeno. 

He further added, that Socrates, upon hearing the latter 
part of Zeno’s difcourfe, entreated him to repeat the firft 
hvpothefis of his firit difcourfe ; and that when he had re- 
peated it, Socrates faid—How is it you affert, O Zeno, that 
if beings are many, it is requifite that the fame things 
fhould be both fimilar and diihimilar? But that this is ime 
pofble. For neither can things diffimilar be fimilar, nor 
things fimilar be difimilar. Is not this what you afert ? 
Zeno anfwered, It is. If therefore it is impoflible that ` 
difimilars fhould be fimilar, and fimilars diffimilar, is it 
not impofhble that many things fhould have a fubfiflence ¢ 
For if there were many, they would fuffer impofhbilities. 
Is it not then the fole intention of your difcourfes to 
evince, by contefting through all things, that the many 
has no fubfiftence ? And do you not confider each of your 
difcourfes as an argument in fupport of this opinion; and 
fo think that you have produced as many arguments as you 
have compofed difcourfes, to fhew that the many is not? 
Is not this what you fay, or do I not rightly underftand 
you? Upon which Zeno replicd, You perceive excel- 
lently well the meaning of the whole book. That Socrates 
then faid, I perccive, O Parmenides, that this Zeno does 
not only with to conneét himfelf im the bands of friends 
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fhip with yon, but to agree with you likewife in fenti- 
ments concerning the doctrines of the prefent difcourfe. . 
For Zeno, in a certain refpeét, has written the fame as 
yourfelf ; though, by changing certain particulars, he en- 
dcavours to deceive us into an opinion that his aflertions 
are different from yours. For you in your poems affert 
that the univerfe is ove; and you produce beautiful and 
excellent arguments in fupport of this opinion: but Zeno 
fays that the many is not, and delivers many and mighty 
arguments in defence of this aflertion. As therefore you 
affert that the one is, and he that the many has no fubfiftence3 
and each fpeaks in fuch a manner as to difagree totally 
according to appearance from one another, though you 
both nearly affert the fame; on this account it is that your 
difcourfes feem to be above our comprehenfion. ‘That Zeno 
faid—IJndeed, Socrates, fo it is: but you do not perfectly 
apprehend the truth of my writings ; though, like Laconic 
dogs, you excellently purfue and trace the meaning of the 
affertions. But this in the firft place is concealed from 
you, that this difcourfe is not in every refpect fo vene- 
rable, that it was compofed, as you fay, for the purpofe 
of concealing its real doctrines from men, as if effecling a 
thing of great importance: yet you have fpoken fome- 
thing of that which happens to be the cafe. But indeed 
the truth of the matter is this: Thefe writings were com- 
pofed for the purpofe of affording a certain affiftance to 
the doétrine of Parmenides, again{ft thofe who endeavour 
to defame it, by attempting to fhew that if the one is many, 
ridiculcus confequences muft attend fuch an opinion; and 
that things contrary to the affertion muit entue. ‘This 
writing therefore contradicts thofe who fay that rhe many 


is, and oppofes this and many other opinions; as it is dg- 
firous 
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firous to evince that the hypothefis which defends the fub- 
fiftence of the many is attended with more ridiculous con- 
fequences than that which vindicates the fubfiftence of she 
one, if both are fufficiently examined. You are ignorant, 
therefore, Socrates, that this difcourfe, which was com- 
pofed by me when a youth, through the love of contention, 
and which was privately taken from me, fo that I was not 
able to confult whether or not it fhould be iffued into the 
light—you are ignorant, I fay, that it was not written 
through that defire of renown which belongs to a more 
advanced period of life, but through a juvenile defire of 
contention : though, as I have faid, you do not conjecture 
amifs. I admit it (fays Socrates); and 1 think the cafe is 
juft as you have ftated it. But fatisfy me in the following 
particulars. Do you think that there is a certain form of 
fimilitude, itfelf fubfifting from itfelf ? And another which 
is contrary to this, and is that which is difhmilar? But that 
you and me, and other things which we call many, parti- 
cipate of thefe two? And that fuch things as participate 
of fimilitude become fimilar, fo far as they participate ? 
But thofe which participate of diffimilitude become difh- 
milar? And that thofe which participate of both become 
both? But if all things participate of both, which are 
contrary to each other, and become fimilar and diflimilar 
to each other through participating of both, is there any 
thing wonderful in the cafe ? For if any one fhould fhew 
that fimilars themfelves become diffimilar, or difimilars 
fimilar, I fhould think it would be a prodigy: but if he 
evinces that fuch things as participate both thefe fuffer 
likewife both thefe, it does not appear to me, O Zeno, 
that therc would be any thing abfurd in the cafe; nor 
again, if any one fhould evince that all things are one,through 
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their participating of the one, and at the fame time many, 
through their participating multitude. But I fhould very 
much wonder if any one fhould fhew that that which is 
one is many, and that the many is one ; and ina fimilar man- 
ner concerning all the reft: for doubtlefs he would pro- 
duce a proper fubje& of admiration, who fhould evince 
that both genera and fpecies fuffer thefe contrary affections. 
But what occafion of wonder would there be, fhould any 
one fhew that I myfelf am both one and many? and 
fhould prove his affertion by faying, when he withes to 
affert that I am many, that the parts on the right hand of 
me are different from thofe on the left, the anterior from 
the pofterior, and in like manner the upward from the 
downward parts (for I think that I participate of multi- 
tude): but when he defires to fhew that I am oze, fhould 
fay, that as we are feven in number, I am ove man, and par- 
ticipate of the one—fo that he would by this means evince 
the truth of both thefe affertions. If any one, therefore, 
fhould endeavour to fhew that ftones, wood, and all fuch 
particulars are both many and one, we fhould fay that he 
exhibits to our view fuch things as are many and one, but 
that he does not affert that she one is many, nor the many 
one, nor fpeak of any thing wonderful, but afferts that 
which is confeffed by all men. But if any one fhould in 
the firft place diftribute the forms of things, concerning 
which I have juft been fpeaking, feparating them effentially 
apart from each other, fuch as frmilitude and diffimilitude, 
multitude and the one, and the reft of this kind, and fhould 
afterwards fhew himfelf able to mingle and feparate them 
in themfelves, I fhould be aftonifhed (fays he), O Zeno, 
in a wonderful manner. But it appears to me that we 
fhould ftrenuoufly labour in the inveftigation of thefe par- 
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ticulars : yet I fhould be much aftonifhed if any one could 
folve this doubt, which is fo profoundly involved in fpe- 
cies; fo as to be able no lefs clearly to explain this affair 
in the forms which are apprehended by the reafoning 
power, than in thofe belonging to vifible objects, and which 
you have already difcuffed. 

Pythodorus faid, that when Socrates had thus fpoken, 
he thought that Parmenides and Zeno feemed to be indig- 
nant at the feveral particulars of Socrates’s difcourfe ; but 
that they beftowed the greateft attention on what he faid, 
and frequently looking at each other {miled, as wondering 
at Socrates: and that in confequence of his ceafing to 
fpeak, Parmenides faid—How worthy, O Socrates, of 2d- 
miration is your ardour in the purfuit of liberal difciplines! 
Tell me, therefore, have you feparated as you fay certain 
fpecies apart by themfelves, and likewife the participants of 
thefe fpecies apart? And does there appear to you to be 
a certain fimilitude feparate from that funilitude which we 
poflefs, and a certain one and many, and all fuch other par- 
ticulars, which you have juft now heard mentioned by 
Zeno? ‘That Socrates faid, So it appears to me. And 
(that Parmenides faid) does it alfo appear to you, that 
there is a certain fpecies or form of juffice, itfelf fubfifting 
by itfelf; likewife of beauty and the good, and every thing 
of this kind? That Socrates faid, It does. And likewife 
of all fuch things as we are compofed from; fo that there is 
a certain form of man, or of fire, or water ? That Socrates 
anfwered—I have often been in doubt, O Parmenides, con- 
cerning thefe; whether it is neceflary to fpeak of them in 
the fame manner as of the former particulars, or in a dif- 
ferent manner. And do you doubt, O Socrates, whether 
it is neceffary to fay that there is a certain form of every 
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fuch particular as may appear to be ridiculous, I mean hair, 
mud, and filth, or any thing elfe which is vile and abject ; 
and that thefe forms are different from the particulars with 
which we are converfant? ‘That Socrates faid, I do not 
by any means think that the forms of thefe can be different 
from thofe which are the objects of our infpe€tion : but is 
it not vehemently abfurd to think that there is a certain 
form of thefe? For this has formerly difturbed me, whe- 
ther or not fomething of this kind does not take place 
about every thing: but, after having been fixed for fome 
time in this cpinion, I have haftily withdrawn myfelf and 
fled away; fearing left falling into a certain abyts of trifles, 
I fhould utterly perifh and be loft; but, returning from 
thence, I have ferioufly applied myfelf to confider thofe 
particulars, to which, as we have juft now afferted, forms 
belong. That Parmenides then faid, You are as yet but 
a young man, O Socrates, and Philofophy has not yet re- 
ceived you into her embraces: for in my opinion, when 
you are received by her you will not defpife any of thefe 
particulars: but now, on account of your juvenile age, you 
regard the opinions of men. 

Tell me, then, does it appear to you, as you fay, that 
there are certain forms, of which other things participating 
retain the appellations : as, for inftance, that fuch things 
as participate of fimilitude are fimilars; of magnitude, greut ; 
and that the participants of beauty and juftice are beautiful 
and juft? That Socrates replied, Entirely fo. Does not 
every thing which participates either participate the whole 
form, or only a part of it? Or can there be any other 
mode of participation befides thefe? ‘That Socrates faid, 
How can there be? Does it then appear to you, that the 
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what other opinion have you on this fubje&t? That then 
Socrates faid, What hinders, O Parmenides, but that it 
fhould be one? As it is therefore one and the fame in 
things many and feparate from each other, the whole will 
be at the fame time one, and fo itfelf will be feparate from 
itfelf. That Socrates faid, It would not be fo: but juft as 
if this form was day, this being one and the fame, is col- 
leCtively prefent in many places, and yet is not any thing 
the more feparate from itfelf; in the fame manner every 
form may beat once one and the fame in all. That Parme- 
nidcs then faid, You have made, O Socrates, one and the 
fame thing to be collectively prefent in many places, in a 
very pleafant manner; juft as if covering many men with a 
veil, you fhould fay that there is ove whole, together with 
the many. Do you not think that you would make an af- 
fertion of this kind ? That Socrates faid, Perhaps fo. Will 
therefore the whole veil fubfift together with each man, or 
a different part of it with each individual? A different 
part only. ‘That Parmenides faid, Thefe forms then, O 
Socrates, are divifible, and their participants participate 
only parts of them: and hence there will no longer be one 
whole form in each individual, but only one part of each 
form. So indeed it feems. Are you then willing to af- 
fert that one form is ìn reality divided, and that neverthelefs 
it is ftillone? That Socrates faid, By no means. For fee 
(faid Parmenides) whether upon dividing magnitude itfelf, 
it would not be abfurd tliat each of the many things which 
are great, fhould be great by a part of magnitude lefs than 
magnitude itfelf? Entirely fo, faid Socrates. 

But what then? Can that which participates a part of 
equal itfelf, be equal to any thing by this its part of equa- 
lity, which is lefs than equal itfelf? It is impofible. But 
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fome one of us muft poflefs a part of this fmall quantity 3 
and that which is /mall itfelf will be greater than this, this 
{mall quantity being a part of fmall itfelf; and thus /mall 
itfelf will be that which is greater : but that to which this 
part which was taken away is added, will become f{maller, 
and not greater, than it was before. That Socrates faid— 
This cannot take place. But after what manner then, O 
Socrates, can individuals participate of forms, if they are 
neither able to participate according to parts, nor according 
to wholes? That Socrates faid, It does not appear to me, by 
Jupiter, to be in any refpeét an eafy matter to define a cir- 
cumftance of this kind. But what will you fay to this ? To 
what? I think that you confider every form as one, on 
this account ; becaufe, fince a certain multitude of parti- 
culars appears to you to be great, there may perhaps ap- 
pear to him who furveys them all to be one idea, from 
whence you think them to be one great thing. That then 
Socrates faid, You fpeak the truth. But what if you con- 
fider the great itfelf, and other things which are great, in 
the fame manner, with the eye of the foul, will not again a 
certain fomething which is great appear to you, through 
which all thefe neceffarily feem to be great? It feems fo. 
Hence another form of magnitude will become apparent, 
befides magnitude itfelf and its participants : and befides all 
thefe another magnitude, through which all thefe become 
great; fo that each of your forms will no longer be one 
thing, but an infinite multitude. But that upon this So- 
crates replied, Perhaps, O Parmenides, each of thefe forms 
is nothing more than a conception, which ought not to fub- 
fift any where but in the foul; and if this be the cafe, each 
will be one: and the confequences juft now mentioned 
will not enfue, That Parmenides faid, What then? is 
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each of thefe conceptions one, but at the fame time a con- 
ception of nothing ? ‘That Socrates faid, This is impofhble. 
It is a conception, therefore, of fomething ? Certainly. Of 
being or of non-being? Of being. Will it not be of one 
particular thing, which that conception underftands as 
one certain idea in all things? Undoubtedly. But now 
will not that which is underftood to be one, be a form al- 
ways the fame in all things? This feems to be neceffary. 
That Parmenides then faid, But what, is it not neceflary, 
fince other things participate of forms, that each fhould be 
compofed from conceptions ; and thus all of them be en- 
dued with intelleétion ? Or will you affert that though 
they are conceptions, yet they underftand nothing? But 
that Socrates faid, This is by no means rational. But, O 
Parmenides, the affair feems to me to take place,in the moft 
eminent degree, as follows: that the/e forms are eftablifhed 
paradigms, as it were, by their nature; but that other things 
are affimilated to thefe, and are their refemblances : and that 
the participation of forms by other things, is nothing more than 
an affimilation to thefe forms. If any thing, therefore, becomes 
fimilar to a form, can it be poffible that the form fhould 
not be fimilar to the affimilated, fo far as the aflimilated na- 
ture is rendered fimilar to the form? Or can any reafon be 
afigned why fimilar fhould not be fimilar to fimilar? ‘There 
cannot. Is there not therefore a mighty neceflity that the 
fimilar to fimilar fhould participate of one and the fame 
form? It is neceffary. But will not that through the 
participation of which fimilars become fimilars be form 
itfelf? Entirely fo. Nothing therefore can be fimilar to 
a form, nor a form to any other. For in this cafe another 
form will always appear befides fome particular form: and 
if this again fhould become fimilar to another, anothcr 
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would be required; and a new form would never ceafe to 
take place, as long as any form becomes fimilar to its parti- 
cipant. You fpeak moft truly. Hence, then, other things 
do not participate of forms through fimilitude ; but it is 
neceffary to icek after fomething elfe through which they 
participate. So it feems. 

That Parmenides then faid, Do you fee, O Socrates, how 
great a doubt arifes, if any one defines forms as having an 
eflential fubfiftence by themfclves? I do very much fo. 
Know then that you do not apprehend what dubious con- 
fequences are produced, by placing every individual form 
of beings feparate from its participants. But that Socrates 
faid, How do you mean? That Parmenides an{wered, 
There are many other doubts, indeed, but this is the 
greateit: if any one fhould affert that it is not proper forms 
fhould be known, if they are fuch as we have faid they 
ought to be, it is impoflible to demonftrate that he who 
afferts this is deceived, unlefs he who doubts is fkilled in 
a multitude of particulars, and is naturally fagacious and 
acute. But he fhould be willing to purfue Aim clofely 
who endeavours to fupport his opinion by a multitude of 
far-fetched arguments: though, after all, he who con- 
tends that forms cannot be known, will remain unper- 
fuaded. But that Socrates faid, In what refpe€t, O Par- 
menides? Becaufe, O Socrates, I think that both you and 
any other, who eftablifhes the cffence of each form as fub- 
fiting by itfelf, muft allow in the firft place that no one of 
thefe fubfifls in us. For (that Socrates faid) how if it did, 
could it any longer fubfift effentially by itfelf? That Par- 
menides replied, You fpeak well. But will you not admit 
that fuch ideas as are with relation to each other, fuch as 
they are, poflefs alfo theireflence with refpect to themfelves, 
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and not with reference to things fubfifting among us, whe- 
ther they are refemblances, or in whatever manner you may 
eftablifh fuch things; each of which, while we participate, 
we diftinguith by fome peculiar appellation? But that the 
things fubfiling among us, and which are fynonymous to 
thefe, fubfift alio with reference to each other, and not with 
relation to forms; and belong to themfelves, but not to 
thofe which receive with them a common appellation. 
That then Socratcs faid, How do you mean? As if, Par- 
menides anf{wered, fome one of us fhould be the mafter or 
{fervant of any one; he who is mafter is not the ma/ffer of 
fervant, nor is he who is fervant, fervant of mafter; but he 
fuftains both thefe relations, as being a man ; while, in the 
mean time, dominion it/elf is hat which it is from its reia- 
tion to fervitude; and fervitude ina fimilar manner is fervi- 
tude with reference to dominion. But the ideas with which 
we are converfant poffefs no power over the ideas which 
fubfift by themfelves, nor have sey any authority over us: 
but I affert that they fubfift from themfelves and with re- 
lation to themfelves ; and ours, in a fimilar manner, with , 
relation to themfelves. Do you underftand what I fay? 
That Socrates replied, Entirely fo. ‘That Parmenides then 
faid, Is not fcience, fo far as it is fuch, the fcience of that 
which is true? Perfeétly fo. But will every fcience which 
is, be the fcience of true being or not ? Certainly it will. 
But will not our fcience be converfant with the truth which 
fubfifts among us? And will not each of our fciences be 
the fcience of that being which happens to refide with us? 
It is neceflary that it fhould be fo. But you have granted 
that we do not poffefs forms, and that they are not things 
with which we are converfant? Certainly not. Is each 
genus of beings known to be what it is, through the form 
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dtfelf of {cience ?, Undoubtedly. But this form we do not 
poffefs? By no means. No form therefore is known by 
ns, as we do not participate of {cience itfelf? It does not 
appear it can. The beautiful it/elf, therefore, and the good 
itfelf, and all fuch things which we have confidered as being 
ideas, are unknown to us? So it feems. But furvey this, 
which is yet {till more dire. What? Yon will fay, per- 
Raps, that if there is any certain genus of fcience, it is much 
more accurate than the fcience which refides with us; and 
that this is likewife true of beauty, and every thing elfe ? 
Certainly. If therefore any one poflefles /cience it/elf, wilt 
you not affert that no one poffefles the moft accurate fci- 
ence more than a god? It is neceffary fo to affert. But 
can a god, being fuch as he is, now our affairs through pof- 
fefling fcience itfelf 2? Why fhould he not? That Par- 
menides faid, Becaufe it has been confeffed by us, O So- 
crates, that neither do thofe forms poffefs the power which 
is peculiar to them, through relation to our concerns, nor 
durs from relation to theirs; but that the forms in each 
divifion are referred to themfelves. It was admitted by us. 
If, therefore, there is the moft accurate dominion with di- 
vinity, and the moft accurate fcience, the dominion of the 
gods will not rule over us, nor will their fcience take cog- 
nizance of us, or of any of our concerns; and in a fimilar 
manner we fhall not rule over them by our dominion, nor 
know any thing divine through the afhiftance of our fcience. 
And again, in confequence of the fame reafoning, they will 
neither though gods be our governors, nor have any know- 
ledge of human concerns. But would not the difcourfe 
be wonderful in the extreme, which fhould deprive divi- 
nity of knowledge? That Parmenides faid, Thefe, O So- 
crates, and many other confequences befides thefe, muft 
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neceffarily happen to forms, if they are the ideas of things, 
and if any one feparates each form apart from other things; 
fo that any one who hears thefe affertions, may doubt and 
hefitate whether fech forms have any fubfiftence ; or if 
they do fubfift in a moft eminent degree, whether it is not 
abundantly neceffary that they fhould be unknown by the 
human nature. Hence he who thus fpeaks may feem to 
fay fomething to the purpofe ; and as we juft now faid, it 
may be confideréd as a wonderful thing, on account of 
the difficulty of being perfuaded, and as the province of a 
man of the moft excellent difpofition, to be able to per- 
ceive that there is a certain genus of every thing, and an effencey 
itfelf fubjifting by itfelf: but he will deferve ftill greater ad- 
miration, who, after having made this difcovery, fhall be 
able to teach another how to difcern and diftinguifh all 
thefe in a becoming manner. That then Socrates faid, I 
affent to you, O Parmenides, for you entirely {peak agrees 
able to my opinion. 

That Parmenides further added, But indeed, O So- 
crates, if any one on the contrary takes away the forms 
of things, regarding all that has now been faid, and other 
things of the fame.kind, he will not find where to turn his. 
thoughts, while he does not permit the idea of every thing 
which exifts to be always the fame, and by this means 
entirely deftroys the difcurfive power of the foul; but you 
alfo feem in this refpeét to perceive perfectly the fame 
with myfelf. ‘That Socrates anfwered, You fpeak the 
truth. What then will you do with refpeét to philofophy? 
Where will you turn yourfelf, being ignorant of thefe ? 
Indeed I do not feem to myfcif to know at prefent. That 
Parmenides faid, Before you exercife yourfelf in this af- 
fair, O Socrates, you fhould endeavour to define what the 
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beautiful, the jufl, and the god is, and each of the other 
forms: for I before perceived the neceflity of your accom- 
plifhing this, when I heard you difcourfing with Ariftotle. 
Indeed that ardour of yours, by which you are impelled to 
difputation, is both beautiful and divine; but collect your- 
felf together, and while you are young more and more ex- 
ercife yourfelf in that {cience, which appears ufelefs to the 
many; and is called by them empty loquacity ; for if you 
do not, the truth will elude your purfuit. 

That Socrates then faid, What method of exercife is 
this, O Parmenides? And that Parmenides replied, It is 
that which you have heard Zeno employing : but befides 
this, while you was fpeaking with Zeno, I admired your 
afferting that you not only fuffered yourfelf to contem- 
plate the wandering which fubfifts about the objects of 
fight, but likewife that which takes place in fuch things as 
are apprehended by reafon, and which fome one may con- 
fider as having a real fubfiftence. For it appears to me 
(faid Socrates), that after this manner it may without dif- 
ficulty be proved that there are both fimilars and difh- 
milars, or any thing elfe which it is the province of beings 
to fuffer. That Parmenides replied, You fpeak well: but 
it is neceffary that, befides this, you fhould not only con- 
fider if cach of the things fuppojed is, what will be the con- 
fequences from the hypothefis, but likewife what will re- 
fult from fuppofing that it is not, if you with to be more 
excrcifed in this affair. How do you mean (faid Socrates) ? 
As if (faid Parmenides) you fhould wih to exercife your- 
felf in this hypothefis of Zeno, if there are many things, 
what ought to happen both to the many with reference 
to themtelves, and to the one; and to the one with refpect 
to itfelf, and to the many: and again, if many are not, ta 
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confider what will happen both to the one and to the mang, 
as well to themfelves as to each other. And again, if he 
fhould fuppofe if fmilitude is, or if it is not, what will hap- 
pen from each hypothefis, both to the things fuppofed and 
to others, and to themfelves and to each other; and the 
fame method of proceeding muft take place concerning 
the diffimilar, moticn and abiding, generation and corruption, 
being and non-being : and, in one word, concerning every 
thing which is fuppofed either to be or not to be, or influ- 
enced in any manner by any other paffion, it is neceflary 
to confider the confequences both to itfelf and to each in- 
dividual of other things, which you may feleét for this pur- 
pofe, and towards many, and towards all things in a fimi- 
lar manner; and again, how other things are related to 
themfelves, and to another which you eftublifh, whether 
you confider that which is the fubject of your hypothefis 
as having a fubfiftence or as not fubfifting ; if, being per- 
fectly exercifed, you defign to furvey the truth. 

That Socrates then faid, You fpeak, O Parmenides, of 
an employment which it is impoffible to accompiifh, nor 
do I very much underftand what you mean; but why do 
you not eftablifh a certain hypothefis yourfelf, and enter 
on its difcuffion, that I may be the better inftructed in 
this affair? ‘That Parmenides replied, You affign, O So- 
crates, a mighty labour to a man fo old as myfelf! Will 
you, then, O Zeno (faid Socrates), difcufs fomething for 
us? And then Pythodorus related that Zeno, laughing, 
faid—We muft requeft Parmenides, O Socrates, to engage 
in this undertaking ; for, as he fays, it is no trifling mat- 
ter: or do you not fee the prodigious labour of fuch a dit- 
cuffion? If therefore many were prefent, it would not 
be proper to make fuch a requeft; for it is unbecoming, 
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efpecially for an old man, to difcourfe about things of this 
kind before many witnefles. For the many are ignorant 
that, without this difcurfive progrefhon and wandering 
through all things, it is impoMble, by acquiring the truth, 
to obtain the poffeflion of intelleét. I, therefore, O Par- 
menides, in conjunction with Socrates, beg that you would 
undertake a difculfion, which I have not heard for a long 
time. But Zeno having made this requeft, Antiphon faid 
that Pythodorus related that he alfo, and Ariftotle, and 
the reft who were prefent, entreated Parmenides to ex- 
hibit that which he fpoke of, and not to deny their re- 
queft. ‘That then Parmenides faid, It is neceflary to com- 
ply with your entreaties, though I fhould feem to myfelf 
to meet with the fate of the Ibycean horfe, to whom as a 
courfer, and advanced in years, when about to contend in 
the chariot races, and fearing through experience for the 
event, Ibycus comparing himfelf, faid—Thus alfo I that am 
fo old, am compelled to return to the fubjetts of my love ; in like 
manner, I appear to myfelf to dread vehemently the pre- 
fent undertaking, when I call to mind the manner in 
which it is requifite to {wim over fuch, and & great a fea 
of difcourfe: but yet it is neceflary to comply, efpecially 
as it is the requelt of Zeno, for we are one and the fame. 
From whence then fhall we begin ; and what fhall we firft 
of all fuppofe ? Are you willing, fince it feems we muft 
play a very ferious game, that I fhould begin from myfelf, 
and my own hypothefis, fuppofing concerning the one itfelf, 
whether the one is, or whether it is not, what ought to be the 
confequence? That Zeno faid, By all means. Who, 
then (faid Parmenides), will anfwer to me? Will the 
youngeft among you do this ? For the labour will be very 
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will at the fame time afford me a time for breathing in this 
arduous inveftigation. That then Ariftotle faid, I am 
prepared to attend you, O Parmenides; for you may call 
upon me as being the youngeft. Afk me, therefore, as 
one who will anfwer you. 

That Parmenides faid, Let us then begin. If one is, 18 
it not true that the one will not be many? For how can 
it be? It is neceffary, therefore, that there fhould neither 
be any part belonging to it, nor that it fhould be a whole. 
Why ? Is not a part a part of a whole? Certainly. But 
what is a whole? Is not that to which no part is wanting 
a whole? Entirely fo. From both thefe confequences, 
therefore, the one would be compofed of parts, being a 
whole and poffeffing parts? It is neceffary it fhould be 
fo. And fo both ways the one will be many, and not one. 
True. But it ought not to be many, but one. It ought. 
Hence it will neither be a whole, nor poffefs parts, if the 
one is one. It will not. If therefore it has no part, it 
neither poffefles beginning, middle, or end; for fuch as 
thefe would be its parts? Right. But end and begin- 
ning are the bounds of every thing? How fhould they 
not? The one therefore is infinite, if it has neither begin- 
ning norend? Infinite. And without figure, therefore, 
for it neither participates of the round figure nor the 
ftraight. Why not? For the round figure is that, the 
extremities of which are equally diftant from the middle. 
Certainly. And the ftraight figure is that, the middle 
part of which is fituated before, or in the view of both 
the extremes? Itis fo. Will not therefore the one con- 
fift of parts, and be many, whether it participates of 2 
ftraight or round figure? Entirely fo. It is therefore 


neither ftraight nor circular, fince it is without parts. 
Right. 
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Right. And indeed, being fuch, it will be no where; for 
it will neither be in another, nor in itfelf. How fo? For 
being in another, it would after a manner be circularly 
comprehended by that in which it is, and would be 
touched by it in many places: but it is impofible that she 
one which is without parts, and which does not participate 
of a circle, fhould be touched by a circle in many places. 
Impoflible. But if it werein itfelf it would alfo containitfelf, 
fince it is no other than itfelf which fubfifts in itfelf: for 
it is impofible that any thing fhould not be compre- 
hended by that in which it is. It is impofhble. Would 
not therefore that which contains be one thing, and that 
which is contained another ? For the fame whole cannot 
at the fame time fuffer and produce both thefe : and thus 
the one would no longer be one, but two. It certainly 
would not. The one therefore is not any where, fince it 
is neither in itfelf nor in another. It is not. But confider 
whether thus circumftanced it can either ftand or be 
moved. Why can it not? Becaufe whatever ts moved 
is either locally moved, or fuffers alteration; for thefe 
alone are the genera of motion. Certainly. But if she 
one fhould be altered from itfelf, it is impoffible that it 
fhould remain in any refpect the one. Impoffible. It 
will not therefore be moved according to alteration? It 
appears that it will not. But will it be moved focally ? 
Perhaps fo. But indeed if the one is moved locally, it 
will either be carried round in the fame circle, or it will 
change one place for another. Neceffarily fo. But ought 
not that which is carried round in a circle to ftand firm 
in the middle, and to have the other parts of itfelf rolled 
about the middle? But can any method be devifed by 
which it is poflble that a nature which has neither mid- 
dle 
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dle nor parts can be circularly carried about the middle ? 
There cannot be any. But if it changes its place, would 
it not become fituated elfewhere, and thus be moved ? In 
this cafe it would. Has it not appeared to be impofħble 
that the one fhould be in any thing? It has. Isit not 
much more impoffible that it fhould become fituated in any 
thing? I donot underftand how you mean. If any thing 
is becoming to be in any thing, is it not neceffary that it 
fhould not yet be in it, fince it is becoming to be; nor yet 
entirely out of it, fince it has already become? It is ne- 
ceflary. If therefore this can take place in any other 
thing, it muft certainly happen to that which poffeffes 
parts; for one part of it will be in this thing, but another 
out of it: but that which has no parts cannot by any 
means be wholly within or without any thing. It is true. 
But is it not much more impofible that that which neither 
has parts nor is a whole can be becoming to be in any thing; 
fince it can neither fubfift in becoming to be according to 
parts, nor according toa whole? So it appears. Hence 
it will neither change its place by going any where, nor 
that it may become fituated in.any thing; nor through 
being carried round in that which is the fame, will it 
fuffer any alteration. It does not appear that it can. The 
one therefore is immovable, according to every kind of 
motion. Immovable. But we have likewife aferted that 
it is impoflible for the one to be in any thing. We have 
faid fo. It can never therefore be in fame. Why? Be- 
caufe it would now be in that in which fame is. Entirely 
fo. But the one can neither be in itfelf nor in another. 
It cannot. ‘The one therefore is never in fame. It does 
not appear that it is. But 2s it is never in fame, it can 


neither be at reft nor ftand itill. In this cafe it cannot. 
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The one, therefore, as it appears, neither ftands fill nor 
is moved. It does not appear that it can. Nor will it 
be the fame either with another, or with itfelf; nor again 
different either from itfelf or from another. How fo? 
For if different from itfelf, it would be different from the 
one, and fo would not be the one. True. And if it fhould 
be the fame with another, it would not be itfelf; fo that 
neither could it thus be the one, but it would be fomething 
different from the cne. It could not indeed. But if it is 
the fame with another, muft it not be different from it- 
felf? It muft. But it will not be different from another 
while it is the one. For it does not belong to the one to be 
different from another, but to that alone which is dif- 
ferent from another, and to no other. Right. In con- 
fequence therefore of its being the ore, it will not be ano- 
ther; or do you think that it can? Certainly not. But 
if it is not different from another, neither will it be dif- 
ferent from itfelf. But if not different trom itfelf, it will 
not be that which is different, and being in no refpedt that 
which is different, it will be different from nothing. 
Right. Nor yet will it be the fame with itfeif. Why 
not ? Is the nature of the one the fame with that of faze ? 
Why? Becaufe when any thing becomes the fame with 
any thing, it docs not on this account become one. But 
what then? That which becomes the fame with many 
things, muft neceffarily become many, and not one. True. 
But if the one and fame differ in no refpect, whenever any 
thing becomes /ame it will always become the one, and 
whenever it becomes the one it will be fame. Entirely fo. 
If therefore the one fhould be the fame with itfelf, it would 
be to itfelf that which is mot ove; and fo that which is one 
will not be one. But this indeed is impoffible. It is im- 
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poMible therefore for the one to be cither different from 
another, or the fame with itfelf. Impofible. And thus 
the one will neither be different nor the fame, either with re- 
fpeét to itfelf or another. It will not. But neither will 
it be fimilar to any thing, or difimilar either to itfelf 
or to another. Why not? Becaufe the fimilar is that 
which in a certain refpect fuffers fame. Certainly. But 
it has appeared that fame is naturally feparate from the 
one. It has appeared fo. But if the one fhould fuffer 
any thing feparate from its being one, it would become 
more than the one, but this is impofhible. Certainly. In 
no refpect therefore can the one fuffer to be the fame, 
either with another or with itfelf. It does not appear 
that it can. It cannot therefore be fimilar either to ano- 
ther or to itfelf. So it feems. Nor yet can the one fuffer 
to be another; for thus it would fuffer to be more than 
the one. More, indeed. But that which fuffers to be dif- 
ferent, either from itfelf or from another, will be difhi- 
milar either to itfelf or to another, if that which fuffers 
fame is fimilar. Right. But the one, as it appears, fince 
it in no refpect fufters different, can in no refpe& be difi- 
milar either to itfelf or to another. It certainly cannot. 
The one therefore will neither be fimilar nor diffimilar, 
either to another or to itfelf. It does not appear that it 
can. 

But fince it is fuch it will neither be equal nor unequal, 
either to itfeif or to another. How fo? If it were 
equal, indeed, it would be of the fame meafures with that 
to which it is equal. Certainly. But that which is 
greater or leffer than the things with which it is com- 
menfurate, will poffefs more meafures than the leffer 
quantities, but fewer than the greater. Certainly. But 
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to thofe to which it is incommenfurable with refpeQ to 
the one part, it will confift of lefler ; and with refpect to 
the other, of greater meafurcs. How fhould it not? Is 
it not therefore impoffible that that which does not parti- 
cipate of fame, fhould either be of the fame meafures, or 
admit any thing in any refpect the fame? It is im- 
poflible. It will therefore neither be equal to itfelf, nor 
to another, if it does not confift of the fame meafures. It 
does not appear that it will. But if it confifts of more or 
fewer meafures, it will be of as many parts as there are 
meafures; and fo again it will no longer be the one, but as 
many as there are meafures. Right. But if it fhould be 
of one meafure, it would become equal to that meafure : 
but it has appeared that the one cannot be equal to any 
thing. It has appeared fo. The one therefore neither 
participates of one meafure, nor of many, nor of a few; 
nor (fince it in no refpeét participates of fame) can it ever, 
as it appears, be equal to itielf or to another, nor again 
greater or leffer either than itfelf or another. It is in 
every refpect fo. 

But what? Does it appear that she one can be either 
older or younger, or be of the fame age? What fhould 
hinder? If it had in any refpe& the fame age, either 
with itfelf or with another, it would participate equality 
of time and fimilitude, which we have neverthelefs aflerted 
the one does not participate. We have afferted fo. And 
this alfo we have faid, that it neither participates of difi- 
wilitude nor inequality. Entirely fo. How therefore, 
being fuch, can it either be older or younger than any 
thing, or poffets the fame age with any thing? It can in 
no refpect. The onc therefore will neither be younger 
nor older, nor will it be of the fame age, either with it- 
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{elf or with another. It does not appear that it will. - 
Will it not therefore be impoMible that the one fhould be 
at all in time, if it be fuch ? Or is it not neceffary that, 
if any thing is in time, it fhould always become older 
than itfelf? It is neceffary. But is not that which is 
older, always older than the younger? What then ? That 
therefore which is becoming to be older than itfelf, is at 
the fame time becoming to be younger than itfelf, if it is 
about to have that through which it may become older. 
How do you fay? Thus: It is requifite that nothing 
fhould fubfift in becoming to be different from another, 
when it is already different, but that it fhould de now dif- 
erent from that which zs different, ave been from that 
which was, and will be from that which is zo be hereafter: 
but from that which is becoming to be different, it ought nei- 
ther to have been, nor to be hereafter, nor to be, but to fubhift 
in becoming to be different, and no otherwife. It is necef- 
fary. But the older differs from the younger, and no 
other. Certainly. Hence that which is becoming to be older 
than itfelf, muft neceffarily at the fame time fubfift in be- 
coming to be younger than itfelf. It feems fo. But like- 
wife it ought not to fubfift in becoming to be in a longer 
time than itfelf, nor yet in a fhorter ; but in a time equal 
to itfelf it fhould fubfift in becoming to be, fhould be, have 
been, and be hereafter. For thefe are neceffary. It is ne- 
ceflary, therefore, as it appcars, that fuch things as are in 
time, and participate an affection of this kind, fhould each 
one pofefs the fame age with itfelf, and fhould fubfift in 
becoming to be both older and younger than itfelf. It 
fcems fo. But no one of thefe paftions belongs to the ene. 
None. Neither therefore is time prefent with it, nor does 
jt fubfift in any ume. It does not indeed, according to 
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the decifions of reafon. What then? Do not the terifts 
it was, it has been, it did become, feem to fignify the partici- 
pation of the time paft? Certainly. And do not the 
terms it will be, it may became, and it will be generated, fig» 
nify that which is about to be hereafter ? Certainly. But 
are not the terms it is, and it is becoming to be, marks of the 
prefent time? Entirely fo. If then the one participates 
in no refpect of any time, it neither ever was, nor Aas been, 
nor did become; nor is it now generated, nor is becoming to 
be, nor is, nor may become hereafter, nor will be generated, 
nor will te. It is moft true. Is it poble therefore that 
any thing can participate of effence, except according to 
fome one of thefe? It isnot. Inno refpect therefore 
does the one participate of effence. It does not appear that 
it can. The one therefore is in no refpet. So it feeme. 
Hence it is not in fuch a manner as Zs be one, for thus it 
would be being, and participate of effence: but as it ap 
pears, the one neither is one nor is, if it be proper to be- 
lieve in reafoning of this kind. It appears fo. But can 
any thing either bclong to, or be affirmed of that which 
isnot? How canit? Neither therefore does any name 
belong to it, nor difcourfe, nor any fcience, nor fenfe, nor 
opinion. It does not appear that there can. Hence is 
can neither be named, nor fpoken of, nor conceived by 
opinion, nor be known, nor perceived by any being. So 
ie feems. Is it poffible therefore that thefe things can 
thus take place about zbe one? It does not appear to me 
that ehcy cap. 

Are you therefore willing that we fhould return again 
ro the hypothefis from the beginning, and fee whether 
gx not by this means any thing fhall appear to us different 
from what it did before? I aw entirely willing. Have 
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we not therefore declared if rhe one is, what circum{tances 
ought to happen to it? Is it not fo? Certainly. But 
confider from the beginning, if the one is, can it be pofli- 
ble that it fhould be, and yet not participate of efence? Ie 
cannot. Will not effence therefore be the effence of the 
one, but not the fame with the one: for if it were the fame, 
it would not be the effence of the one, nor would the one 
participate of effence, but it would be all one to fay the 
one is, and one one. But now our hypothefis is not if one, 
what ought to happen, but if the one is—Is it not fo? En- 
tirely fo. Does it not fignify that the term is is fome- 
thing different from the one? Neceffarily. If therefore 
any one fhould fummarily affert that the one is, this would 
be no other one than that which participates of effence. 
Certainly. 

Again therefore let us fay, if the one is, what will hape 
pen. Confider then whether it is not neceffary that this 
hypothefis fhould fignify fuch a one as poffeffes parts? 
How? Thus. If the term itis is fpoken of one being, 
and the one, of being which is one, and effence is not the fame 
with the one, but each belongs to that fame one being which 
we have fuppofed, is it not neceflary that the whole of it 
fhould be one being, but that its parts fhould be the one and 
tobe? Itis neceflary. Whether therefore fhould we call 
each of thefe parts a part alone, or a part of the whole? 
Each fhould be called a part of the whole. That whieh 
is one, therefore, is a whole, and poffefles a part. Entirely 
fo. What then? Can each of thefe parts of one being, 
viz. the one and being, defert each other, fo that the one 
fhall not be.a part of being, or being fhall not be a part of 
the one? It cannot be. Again therefore each of the parts 


will contain both one and being, and each part will at leaft 
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be compofed from two parts; and, on the fame account, 
whatever part takes place will always poflefs thefe two 
parts : for the one will always contain being, and being, the 
one; fo that two things will always be produced, and no 
part will ever be one. Entirely fo. Will not therefore 
one being thus become an infinite multitude ? So it feems. 
But procced, and ftill further confider this. What ¢ 
We have faid that the one participates of effence, fo far as 
it is being. We have faid fo. And on this account one 
being appears to be many. It does fo. But what then ? 
If we receive by cogitation that one which we faid parti- 
cipates of effence, and apprehend it alone by itfelf without 
that which we have faid it participates, will-it appear to 
be one alone ? Or will this alfo be many? I think it 
will be one. But let us confider another certain circum- 
ftance. It is neceflary that its effence fhould be one thing, 
and itfelf another thing, if zbe one docs not participate of 
effence ; but as effence it participates of the one. It is ne- 
ceffary. If therefore cfénce is one thing and the one ano- 
ther thing, neither is the one, fo far as the one, different 
trom efence, nor effence, fo far as effence, ditferent from the 
one; but they are difterent from each other through that 
which is diferent and another. Entirely fo. So that dif- 
ferent is neither the fame with zke one nor with efente. 
How can it? What, then, if we fhould feleét from 
them, whether if you will efence and different, or effence 
and the cue, or the one and different, fhould we not, in each 
afumpticn, feleét certain things which might very pro- 
perly be denominated both thefe? How do you mean ? 
After this manner: Is there not that which we call e/- 
fence? There is. And again, that which we denomi- 
nate the one? And this alfo. Is not therefore each of 
them 
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them denominated? Each. But what, when I fay cf- 
fence and the one, do I not pronounce both thefe? En- 
tirely fo. And if I fhould fay effence and different, or dif- 
ferent and the one, thould I not perfeetly, in each of thefe, 
pronounce both? Certainly. But can thofe things which 
are properly denominated both, be both, and yet not two? 
They cannot. And can any reafon be affigned, why of 
two things each of them fhould not be one? There can- 
not. As therefore thefe two fubfift together, each of them 
will be one. It appears fo. But if cach of them is one, 
and the one is placed together with them, by any kind of 
conjunction, will not all of them become three? Cer- 
tainly. But are not three odd, and two even ? How fhould 
they not? But what then? Being two, isit not neceflary 
that twice fhould be prefent? And being three, thrice ; 
fince twice one fubfifts in two, and thrice one in three ? 
It is neceffary. But if there are two and twice, is it 
not neceflary that therc fhould be twice two? And 
if there are three and thrice, that there fhould be thrice 
three? How fhouldit not? But what, if there are three 
and twice, and two and thrice, is it not neceflary that there 
fhould be thrice two and twice three? Entirely fo. Hence 
there will be the evenly even, and the oddly odd; and the 
oddly even, and the evenly odd. It will be fo. If therc- 
fore this be the cafe, do you think that any number will be 
left which is not neceffarily there? By no means. If 
therefore the one is, it is alfo neceffary that there fhould be 
number. [tis neceffary. But if number is, it is necef- 
fary that the many fhould fubfift, and an infinite multi- 
tude of beings: or do you not think that number, infinite 
in multitude, will alfo participate of effence? By all 
means I think fo. If therefore every number participate 
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of effence, will not each part alfo of number participate of 
eflence? Certainly. Effence therefore will be diftributed 
through all things which are many, and will not defert 
any being, whether the leaft or the greateft : for how can 
effence be abfent from any being ? In no refpeét. Effence 
therefore is diftributed as much as poffible into the leaft 
and the greateit, and into all things every way, and is di- 
vided the moft of all things, and pofleffes infinite parts. It 
is fo. Very many therefore are its parts. Very many 
indeed. But what, is there any one of thefe which is a 
part of effence, and yet is not one part? But how can this 
be? But if it is, I think it mutt always be neceffary, as 
long as it is, that it fhould be a certain one; but that it 
cannot pollibly be nothing. It is neceffary. The one, 
therefore, is prefent with every part of effenee, deferting no 
part, whether {mall or great, or in whatever manner it may 
be affected. It is fo. Can one being therefore be a whole, 
fubfifting in many places at once? Contider this diligently. 
I do confider it, and I fee that it is impoihible. It is di- 
vided, therefore, fince it is not a whole; for it can no other- 
wife be prefent with all the parts of effence, than in a di- 
vided ftate. Certainly. But that which is divifble ought 
neceflarily to be fo many asits parts. It ought. We did 
not therefore juft now fpeak truly, when we faid that ef- 
fence was diftributed into very many parts ; fince it is not 
divided into more parts than ¢fe one, but into parts equal 
to thofe of rhe one: for neither does being defert the one, 
nor the one, being; but thefe two always fubfift, equalized 
through all things. It appcars to be entirely fo. The one, 
therefore, which is diftributed by eflencc, is many and an 
infinite multitude. So it appears. One being therefore is 


not only many, due it is likewife neceflary that the one 
which 
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Which is diftributed by effence fhould be mang. Entirely 
fo. 

And indeed in confequence of the parts being parts of 
a whole, the one will be defined according to a whole: or 
are not the parts comprehended by the whole ? Neceflarily 
fo. But that which contains will be a bound. How 
fhould it not? One being, therefore, is in a certain refpect 
both one and many, whole and parts, finite and infinitc in 
multitude. It appears fo. As it is bounded, therefore, 
muft it not alfo have extremes? It is necefiary. But 
what, if it be a whole, muft it not alfo have a beginning, 
middie, and end? Or can there be any whole without thefe 
three? And if any one of theie be wanting, can it be wil- 
ling to be any longer a whole? It cannot. The one, there- 
fore, as it appears, will poffefs a beginning, end, and mid- , 
dle. It will. But the middle is equally diftant from the 
extremes; for it could not otherwife be the middle. It 
could not. And, as it appears, the one being fuch, will 
participate of a certain figure, whether {traight or round, 
or a certain mixture from both. It will fo. 

Will it therefore, being fuch, tubfift in itfelf and in ano- 
ther? How? For each of the parts is in the whole, nor 
is any one external to the whole. It is fo. But all the 
parts are comprehended by the whole. Certainly. But 
the cne is all the parts of itfelf; and is neither more nor leis 
than all. Certainly. Is not the one, therefore, a whole ? 
How fhould it not ? If therefore all the parts are in the 
whole, and all the parts are one, and the one is a whole, 
but all the parts are comprehended by the whole; hence 
Zhe one will be comprehended by the one, and fo the one will 
be initfelf. It appears fo. But again the whole is not in 
the parts, neither in all, nor in a certain one. For if it were 
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in all, it would neceffarily be in one: for if it were not in 
fome one, it would not be able to be in all. But if this one 
is a one belonging to all the parts, and the whole is not in 
this one, how can it any longer be a whole in all the parts? 
In no refpect. Nor yet in any of the parts. For if the 
whole fhould be in fome of the parts, the greater would be 
in the leffer, which is impofible. Impoffible. But fince 
the whole is neither in many, nor in one, nor in all the 
parts, is it not neceflary that it fhould either be in fome 
other, or that it fhould be nowhere? It is neceflary. But 
if it is nowhere, will it not be nothing? And if it isa 
whole, fince it is not in itfelf, is it not neceffary that it 
fhould be in another? Entirely fo. So far therefore as 
the one is a whole, it isin another : but fo far as all things 
are its parts, and itfelf all the parts, it is in itfelf: and 
fo the one will neceffarily be in itfelf and in another. Ne- 
ceflarily. 

But as the one is naturally fuch, is it not neceflary that it 
fhould both be moved and ftand ftillf How? It muft ftand, 
indeed, if it be in itfelf. For being in one, and not de- 
parting from this, it will be in fame, through being in it- 
felf. Je will. But that which is always in the fame, muft 
neceflarily without doubt always ftand ftill. Entirely fo. 
But what, muft not that on the contrary which is always in 
another, neceflarily never be in fame? But if it be never 
in fame, can it ftand ftill? And if it does not ftand ftill, 
muit it not be moved ? Certainly. It is neceffary there- 
fore that the one, fince it is always in itfelf and in another, 
muft always be moved and ftand ftill. It appears fo. 

But, likewife, it ought to be the fame with itfelf, and dif- 
ferent from itfelf ; and, in like manner, the fame with and 


different from others, if it fuffers what we have related 
above. 
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above. How? Every thing, in a certain refpeét, thus 
takes place with relation to every thing: for it is either 
the fame with it or different: or if it is neither fame nor 
different, it will be a part of this to which it is fo related, 
or with refpeét to a part it will bea whole. It appears fo. 
Is therefore the one a part of itfelf? By no means. It will 
not therefore be a whole, with refpe& to itfelf, as if itfelf 
were a part. For it cannot. But is she one, therefore, dif- 
ferent from che one? By no means. It will not therefore 
be different from itfelf. Certainly not. If therefore it is 
neither different nor a whole, nor yet a part with refpect 
ta itfelf, is it not neceflary that it fhould be the fame with 
itfelf? Itisneceflary. But what, that which iselfewhere 
than itfelf, fubfifting in /ame in itfelf, muft it not necef- 
farily be different from itfelf, fince it has a fubfiltence elfe- 
where? It appears fo tome. And in this manner the one 
appears to fubfift, being at the fame time both in itfelf and 
in another. So itfeems. ‘Through this, therefore, it ap- 
pears that che one is different from itfelf. It does fo. 

But what, if any thing is different from any thing, 1s it 
not different from that which is different? Neceflarily fo. 
But are not all fuch things as are not one diferent from 
the one? And is not the one different from fuch things as 
are not one? How fhouldit not? The one thercfore will 
be different from other things. Different. But fee whe- 
ther different and fame are not contrary to each other. How 
fhould they not? Do you think therefore that /ame can 
ever be in different, or different in fame? I do not. If 
therefore different is never in fame, there is no being in 
which for any time different fubfifts; for if it fubfifted in 
it during any time whatever, in that time different would be 


in faine. Would it not be fo? It would. But fince it is 
never 
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never in fame, diferent will never fubñit in any being. 
True. Neither therefore wilt diferent be in things which 
are not one, nor in zhe one. It will not. The ove therefore 
will not through different be different from things which 
are not one, ner things which are not one from the one. 
Not, indeed. Nor likewife will they be different from each 
other, fince they do not participate of different. For how 
canthey? But if they are neither different from themfelves, 
nor from different, muft they not entirely efcape from being 
different from each other? They muft efcape. But nei- 
ther will things which are not one participate of the one: 
for if they did they would no longer be not one, but in a 
certain refpect one. ‘[rue. Hence things which are not 
one will not be number ; for they would not be entirely a? 
ene in confequence of poffefling number. Certainly not. 
But what, can things which are sof cne be parts of one? 
Or would not things which are not one by this means parti- 
cipate of the one? ‘They would participate. 1f therefore 
this is entirely the cne, but thofe not one, neither will the one 
be a part of things which are zot one, nor a whole with re- 
{pet to them, as if they were parts; nor, on the contrary, 
will things which are not one be parts of the one, nor yet 
wholes, as if zke one were a part. They will not. But we 
have faid that things which are ncither parts nor wholes, 
nor diferent from cach other, muft be the fame with each 
ether. We have faid fo. Muft we not therefore aflert 
that he one, fince it fubfilts in this manner with refpect to 
things which arc zot one, is the fame with them ? We mult. 
The one, therefore, as it appears, is both different from 
others and iefelf, and the fame with them and with itlelf. 

It appears from this reafoning to be fo. 
Lut is it alfo fimilar and diflimilar to itfelf and others ? 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps fo. Since therefore it appears to be different from 
others, others alfo will be different from it. But what 
then? Will it not be different from others, in the fame 
manner as others from it? And this neither more nor lefs? 
How fhould it not? If therefore neither more nor lefs, it 
muft be different in a fimilar manner. Certainly. Will 
not that through which the one becomes different from 
others, and others in a fimilar manner from it, be alfo that 
through which both the one becomes the fame with others, 
and others with the one? How do you fay? Thus: Do 
not you call every name the name of fomething? I do: 
but what then ? Do you pronounce the fame name often 
or once? I pronounce it once. When therefore you 
enunciate that name once, do you denominate that thing 
to which the name belongs: but if often, not the fame ? 
Or whether you pronounce the fame name once or often, 
do you not neceffarily always fignify the fame thing ? But 
what then? Does not a different name belong to fome 
certain thing? Entirely fo. When therefore you pro- 
nounce this, whether once or often, you do net aign this 
name to any other, nor do you denominate any other thing 
than that to which this name belongs. It is neceffary it 
fhould be fo. But when we fay that other things are dif- 
ferent from the one, and that the one is different from others, 
twice pronouncing the name different, we yct fignify no- 
thing more than the nature of that thing of which this is 
the name. Entirely fo. If therefore she one be difterent 
from others, and others from she one, in confequence of fuf- 
fering the fame different, the one will not fuffer that which 
is different from others, but the fame with others: but is 
not that which in a certain refpect fuffers the fame fimilar? 
Certainly. But, in the fame manner, as the one becomes 
different 
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different from others, evcry thing becomes fimilar to every 
thing : for every thing is different from all things. It ap- 
pears fo. But is the fimilar contrary to the diflimilar? It 
is. And is not different contrary to fame? And this alfo. 
But this likewife is apparent, that the cne is both the fame 
with and different from others. It igs apparent. But to 
be the fame with others is a contrary paffion to the being 
different frora others. Entirely fo. But the one appears to 
be fimilar, fo far as different. Certainly. So far there- 
fore as it is fame, it will be diffimilar on account of its fuf- 
fering a pafon contrary to that which produces the fimilar: 
or was it not the fimilar which produced the different ? 
Certainly. It will therefore render that which is diffimilar 
the fame ; or it would not be contrary to different. So 
it appears. The one therefore will be both fimilar and dif- 
fimilar to others: and fo far as different it will be fimilar ; 
but fo far as the fame difimilar. The cafe appears to be 
fo. Andit is likewife thus affected. How? So far asit 
fuffers fame it does not fuffer'that which is various; but 
not fuffering that which is various, it cannot be difhimilar; 
and not being dilfimilar, it will be fimilar : but fo far as it 
fuffers different it will be various; and being vartous it will 
be diMimilar. You fpeak the truth. Since therefore the 
one is both the fame with and different from others, 2c- 
cording to both and according to each of thefe, it will be. 
fimilar and diflimilar to others. Entirely fo. And will 
not this in a fimilar manner be the cafe with relation to 
itfelf, uce it has appeared to be both different from and 
the fame with it&lf; fo that, according to both thefe, and 
according to cach, it will appear to be fimilar and difimilar? 

Neceflarily fo. 
But conlider now how zhe one fubfifts with refpect to 
touching 
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For the one appears in a certain refpect to be in the whole of 
itfelf. Right. But is the one alfo in others? Certainly. 
So far therefore as the one is in others it will touch others ; 
but fo far as it is in itfelf it will be hindered from touch- 
ing others, but it will touch itfelf becaufe it fubfifts in it- 
{elf. So it appears. And thus, indeed, the one will both 
touch itfelf and others. It will fo. But what will you fay 
to this? Muft not every thing which is about to touch 
any thing be fituated in a place proximate to and after that 
which it is about to touch, and in which when fituated it 
touches ? Itis neceflary. Zhe one, therefore, if it is abow 
totouch itfelf, ought to be fituated immediately after itfelf 
occupying the place proximate to that in which itis. It 
ought fo. Would not this be the cafe with she one if it was 
two; and would it not be in two places at once? Bu 
can this be the cafe while itis the one? It cannot. The 
fame neceflity therefore belongs to the one, neither to be 
two nor to touch itfelf. The fame. But neither will it 
touch others. Why? Becaufe we have faid, that when 
any thing is about to touch any thing which is feparate 
from it, it ought to be placed proximate to that which it 
is about to touch; but that there muft be no third in the 
middle of them. True. Two things therefore at the 
leaft are requifite, if contact is about to take place. Cer- 
tainly. But if a third thing fucceeds to the two terms, 
thefe will now be three, but the contaéts two. Certainly. 
And thus one always being added, one contaét will be 
added, and it will come to pafs that the contacts will be 
lefs by one than the multitude of the numbers: for by 
how much the two firt numbers furpafled the contadls, 


fo as to be more in number than the contaéts, by fo much 
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will all the following number furpafs the multitude of the 
contacts. For in that which remains one will be added to 
the number, and one contact to the contaéts. Right. The 
contacts therefore lefs by one will always be as many in 
number as the things themfelves. ‘True. If therefore it 
is one alone, and not two, there can be no conta. How 
can there? Have we not faid that fuch things as are dif- 
ferent from zhe one are neither one nor participate of it, 
fince they are diferent? We have. The one therefore is 
not number in others, as the one is not contained in them, 
How can it? The one thercfore is neither others, nor 
two, nor any thing poffefling the name of another number. 
It is not. he one therefore is one alone, and will not be 
two. It will not, as it appears. ‘There is no contact, 
therefore, two not fubfifling. There is not. The one 
therefore will neither touch other things, nor will other 
things touch the onc, as there is no contact. Certainly not. 
On all thefe accounts, therefore, the one will both touch and 
not touch others and itfelf. So it appears. 

Is it therefore equal and unequal to itfelf and others ? 
How? If the one were greater or lefler than others, or 
others greater or leffer than the one, would it not follow 
that neither the one, becaufe one, nor others, becaufe dif- 
ferent from the one, would be greater or leffer than each 
other from their own effences? But if each, befides being 
fuch as they are, fhould poffefs equality, would they not be 
equal to each other ? But if the one fhould poflefs magni- 
tude and the other parvitude, or the one magnitude but 
others parvitude, would it not follow, that, with whatever 
fpecies magnitude was prefent, that fpecies would be 
greater ; but that the fpecies would be leffer with which 
parvitude was prefent? Neceflarily fo. Are there not 
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therefore two certain fpecies of this kind, magnitude and 
parvitude? For if they had no fubfiftence they could never 
be contrary to each other, and be prefent with beings. 
How fhould they? If therefore parvitude becomes inhe- 
rent in the one, it will either be inherent in the whole or in 
a partof it. Itis neceflary. But if it fhould be inherent 
in the'whole, will it not either be extended equally through 
the whole of the one or comprehend the one? Plainly fo. 
If parvitude therefore is equally inherent in the one, will it 
not be equal to the one; but if it comprehends the one will 
it not be greater? How fhould it not? Can therefore 
parvitude be equal to or greater than any thing, and ex- 
hibit the properties of magnitude and equality, and not its 
own? Itis impoffible. Parvitude, therefore, will not be 
inherent in the whole of she one, but if at all, in a part. 
Certainly. Nor yet again in the whole part; as the fame 
confequences would enfue in the whole part of the one, as in 
the whole of the one: for it would either be equal to er 
greater than the part in which it is inherent. It is necef- 
fary. Parvitude therefore will not be inherent in any being, 
fince it can neither be in a part nor in a whole; nor will 
there be any thing {mali, except fmallnefs itfelf. It does 
not appear that there will. Neither will magnitude there- 
fore be in the one; for there will be fome other thing great 
befides magnitude itfelf. I mean that in which magnitude 
is inherent; and this, though parvitude is not, which ought 
to be furpaffed by that which is great; but which in this 
cafe is impoffible, fince parvitude is not inherent in any 
being. True. But indeed magnitude itfelf will not fur- 
pafs any thing elfe but parvitude itfelf, nor will parvitude 
be lefs than any other than magnitude itfelf. It will not. 
Neither therefore will other things be greater than the one; 
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nor leffer, fince they neither poffefs magnitude nor parvi- 
tude: nor will thefe two poflefs any power with refpect to 
the one, either of furpafling or of being furpafled, but this 
will be the cafe only with refpect to each other: nor on 
the contrary will he one be either greater or leffer than 
thefe two, or others, as it neither poffeffes magnitude nor 
parvitude. So indeed it appears. If rhe one therefore is 
neither greater nor leffer than others, is it not neceffary 
that it fhould neither furpafs nor be furpaffed by them ? 
It is neceflary. Is it not alfo abundantly neceflary, that 
that which neither furpaffes nor is furpafled fhould be 
equally affected? And muft it not, if equally affected, 
be equal? How fhould it not? The one therefore will 
be thus circumftanced with refpect to itfelf: viz. from 
neither poffefling magnitude nor parvitude in itfelf, it will 
neither furpafs nor be furpaffed by itfelf; but being equally 
affected it will be equal to itfelf. Entirely fo. The one 
therefore will be equal both to itfelf and others. So it 
appears. 

But if the one fhould be in itfelf, it would alfo be ex- 
ternally about itfelf ; and fo, through comprehending it- 
felf, it would be greater than itfelf; but from being com- 
prehended lefs than itfelf : and thus the one would be both 
greater and leffer than itfelf. It would fo. Is not this 
alfo neceffary, that nothing has any fubfiftence befides the 
one and others ? How fhould it be otherwife ? But ought 
not whatever has a being to be always fomewhere? Cer- 
tainly. And does not that which fubfifts in another fub- 
fift as the leffer in the greater? For one thing cannot in 
any other way fubfift in another. It cannot. But fince 
there is nothing elfe except the one and others, and it is 
neceflary that thefe thould be in fomething, is it not necef- 
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fary that they fhould be in one another, viz. others in the 
one, and the one in others; or that they fhould be nowhere ? 
It anpears fo. Becaufe therefore the one is in others, others 
will be greater than the one, through comprehending it ; 
but the one will be lefs than cthers, becaufe comprehended : 
but if others are inherent in the one, the one on the fame 
account will be greater than others; but others will be 
lefs than the one. It appears fo. The one therefore is equal 
to, greater and leffer, both than itfelf and others. It feems 
fo. Butif it is greater, equal, and lefler, it will be of equal, 
more, and fewer meafures, both than itfelf and others ; 
and if of meafures, alfo of parts. How fhould it not? 
Being therefore of equal, more, and fewer meafures, it will 
alfo be more and lefs in number, both with refpect to it- 
felf and others ; and alfo, for the fame reafon, equal to it- 
felf and others. How? That which is greater pofleffes 
more meatures than that which is {maller, and contains as 
many parts as meafures; and that which is leffer in the 
fame manner, as alfo that which is equal. Itis fo. Since 
the one, therefore, is both greater, leffer, and equal to itfelf, 
will it not alfo contain meafures equal to, more and fewer 
than itfelf 2? And if of meafures, will not this alfo be true 
of parts? How fhould it not? If therefore it contains 
equal parts with itfelf, it will be equal in multitude to it- 
felf: but if more, more in multitude, and if fewer, leis in 
multitude, than itfelf. It appears fo. But will the one be 
fumilarly affected towards others? For fince it appears to 
be greater than others, is it not neceffary that it fhould be 
more in number than others? but, becaufe it is lefler, muft 
it not alfo be fewer in number? and becaufe equal in mag- 
nitude, muft it not alfo be equal in multitude to others ? 
Jt is neceflary. And thus again, as it appears, the one will 
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be equal, more, and lefs in number, both than itfelf and 
others. It will fo. 

Will the one therefore participate of time? And is it, 
and does it fubfift in becoming to be younger and older, 
both than itfelf and others? And again, neither younger 
nor older than itfelf ard others, though participating of 
time? How? To éc in a certain refpe&t is prefent with 
it, fince it js the one. Certainly. Put what elfe is to ke 
than a participation of effence with the prefent time ? In 
the fame manner as it was is a communication of effence 
with the paf, and it will be with the future? It is no other. 
It muf participate therefore of time, if it participates of 
being. Entirely fo. Mult it not therefore participate of 
time in progrefion? Certainly. It will always therefore 
fubfift in becoming to be older than itfelf, if tt proceeds ace 
cording to time. Itis neceffary. Do we thcrefore call to 
mind that the older is always becoming older, becaufe it is 
always becoming younger? We do callit to mind. Does 
not the one, therefore, while it is becoming older than itfelf, 
fubfift in becoming older than itfelf, while it is becoming 
younger than itfelf? Neceflarily fo. It will therefore be- 
come both vounger and older than itielf. Certainly. Bue 
is it not then older when it fubfifts in becoming tc be accorde 
ing to the prefent time, which is between it was and st will 
be: for, through proceeding from the paft te the future, it 
will not pafs beyond the prefent sn:w? It will not. Will 
it not thercfore ceafe becoming to be older, when it ar- 
rives at the new, and is no longer beceming to be, but is now 
older? For while it proceeds it will never be compre- 
hended by the new. For that which proceeds fubiifts in 
fuch a manner as to touch upon both zhe norw and the fu- 
ture time; departing indeed from rhe now, but apprchends 
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ing the future, becaufe it fubfifts in the middle of the fu- 
ture and the nw. ‘True. But if it be neceffary that what- 
ever is becoming to be fhould not pafs by the now or the 
prefent time, hence, as foon as it arrives at fhe now, it will 
always ceafe becoming to be, and is then that which it was 
in purfuit of becoming. It appears fo. The one, therefore, 
when i in becoming older it arrives at the now, will ceafe Le- 
coming tobe, and then is oldere Entirely fo. Is it not there- 
fore older than that in refpeét of which it becomes older? 
And does it not become older than itfelf? Certainly. And 
is not the older older than the younger? It is. The one 
therefore is younger than itfelf, when in becoraing older 
it arrives at the now. Itisneceffary. But the new is always 
prefent with the one, through the whole of its being : for it 
is always now as long as it is. How fhould it not? The 
one therefore always is, and is becoming to be younger 
and older than itfelf. So it appears. But is the one, or does 
it fubfift in becoming to be, in a time more extended than or 
equal toitfelf? Inan equal time. But that which either 
is or fubfifts in becoming to be in an equal time poffeffes the 
fame age. How fhould it not? But that which has the 
fame age is neither older nor younger. By no means. 
The one, therefore, fince it both fubñfts in becoming to be 
and is, in a time equal to itfelf, neither zs nor is becoming 
to be younger nor older than itfelf, It does not appear to 
me that it can. 

But how is it affected with refpect to others? I know 
not what to fay. But this you may fay, that things dif- 
ferent from the one becaufe they are others, and not another, 
are more than the one. For that which is another is one; 
but being others they are more than one, and poffefs multi- 
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number than the one? How fhould it not? What then ? 
Do we fay that things more in number are gencrated, or 
have been generated, before the few ? We affert this of 
the few before the many. That which is the feweft there- 
fore is firft: but is not this the one? Certainly. The one 
therefore becomes the firft of all things poflefling number: 
but all other things have number, if they are others and not 
another. They have indeed. , But that which is firft gene- 
rated has I think a priority of fubfittence: but others are 
pofterior to this. But fuch as have an aiter generation are 
younger than that which had a prior generation : and thus 
others will be younger than the one, but the ove will be older 
than others. It will indeed. But what fhall we fay to 
this? Can the one be gencrated contrary to its nature, or 
is this impoflible? ImpoMible. But the ome appears to 
confift of parts; and if of parts, it poffefies a begi:ning, 
end, and middle. Certainly. Is not therefore the begin- 
ning generated firft of all, both cf the one and of cvery 
other thing; and after the beginning al! ihe other parts, as 
far as to the end? What then? And indeed we fhould fay 
that all thefe are parts of a whole and of one ; but that she 
ene, together with the end, is generated ove and a whole. 
We fhould fay fo. But the end I think muft be gencrated 
laft of all, and the one muft be naturally generated together 
with this; fo that ¢he one, fince itis neceflary that it fhould 
not be generated contrary to nature, being produced toge- 
ther with the end, will be naturally gencrated the lait of 
others. The one therefore is younger than others, but 
others are older than the one. So again it appears to me. 
But what, muft not the beginning or any other part what- 
ever of the one, or of any thing elfe, if it is a part, and not 
parts—muft it not neceffarily be one, fince it is a part ? 

Necef- 
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Neceffarily. The one, therefore, while becoming to be, to- 
gether with the firft part, will be generated, and together 
with the fecond; and it will never defert any one of the 
other generated parts, till arriving at the extremity it be- 
comes one whole ; neither excluded from the middle, nor 
from the laft, nor the firit, nor from any other whatever 
in its generation. True. The one therefore will poffefs the 
fame age with others, as (if it be not the ene contrary to its 
own naturc) it wiil be generated neither prior nor pofterior 
to others, but together with them; and on this account 
the one will neither be older nor younger than others, nor 
others than te one : but, according to the former reafon- 
ing, the one was both older and younger than others, and 
othersin a fimilar manner than it. Entirely fo. 

After this manner therefore the one {ubfifts and is gene- 
rated. But what fhall we fay refpecting its becoming older 
and younger than others, and others than the owe; and 
again, that it neither becomes older nor younger? Shall we 
fay that it fubfifts in the fame manner with refpect to the 
term becoming to be as with refpect to the term to be? Or 
otherwife ? I am not able to fay. ButIam able to affirm 
this, that however one thing may be older than another, 
yet it cannot otherwife fubfift in becoming to be older, than 
by that difference of age which it poffeffed as foon as it was 
born : nor on the contrary can that which is younger fub- 
fiit in becoming to be younger, otherwife than by the fame 
difference. For equal things being added to unequals, 
whether they are times or any thing elfe, always caufe 
them to differ by the fame interval by which they were 
diftant at firt. How fhould it be otherwife ? That which 
is therefore cannot fubfift in becoming to be older or younger 
than one being, nce it is always equally diferent from it 
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in ave: but this is and was older, but that younger; but 
by no means fubfifts in becoming fo. True. That which 
is one, therefore, will never fubfitt in becoming to be either 
older or younger than other beings. Never. But tee 
whether by this means other things will become younger 
and older. After what manner? ‘The fame as that through 
which she one appeared to be older than others, and others 
than the one. What then? Since the one is older than 
others, it was for a longer period of time than others. 
Certainly. 

But again confider, if we add an equal time to a longer 
anc fhorter time, does the longer differ from the fhorter 
by an equal or bya fimaller part? By a fmaller. The one, 
therefore, will not differ from others by fo great an age 
afterwards as before; but, receiving an equal time with 
others, it will always differ by a lefs age than before. Wilk 
it not be fo? Certainly. But does not that which di‘fers 
lefs in age, with refpect to any thing, than it did before, 
become younger than before, with refpeét to thofe than 
which it was before older? Younger. But if it is yourger, 
will not, on the contrary, others with refpeét to the one be 
older than before? Entirely fo. ‘That therefore which 
was generated younger, will fubfift in becoming to te older, 
with refpect to that which was before generated and is 
oldcr; but it never is older, but always is becoming 
older than it; the one indeed advancing to a more juvenile 
ftate, but the other to one more aged: but that which is 
older is becoming to be younger than the younger, after the 
famo manner. For both tending to that which is contrary, 
they fubfift in becoming contrary to each other; the 
younger becoming older than the older, and the older 
younger than the younger: but they are not able to decowe 
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fo. For if they fhould become they would no longer fubfitt 
in becoming, but would now be. But now they are becom- 
ing younger and older than each other; and fhe one indeed 
becomes younger than others becaufe it appears to be older, 
and to have a prior generation: but others are older than 
the one, becaufe they have a pofterior generation; and, from 
the fame reafon, other things will be fimilarly related with 
refpect to the onc, fince they appear to be more ancient and 
to have a prior generation. So indeed it appears. Does 
it not follow, that fo far as the one does not become younger 
or older than the other, becaufe they differ by an equal 
number from each other, that fo far as this, the one will 
not become older or younger than others, nor others than 
the one? But that, fo far as it is neceflary, that the prior 
fhould always differ from fuch as are becoming to be pof- 
terior, and the pofterior from the prior; fo far it is necef- 
fary that they flould become older and younger than each 
other, both others than the one and the one than others? 
Entirely fo. On all thefe accounts, therefore, the one is, 
and is becoming to be, older and younger both than itfelf and 
others ; and again, neither is nor is becoming to be older nor 
younger than itfelf and others. It is perfectly fo. But 
finee the one participates of time, and of becoming to be 
oldcr and younger, is it not neceflary that it fhauld partici- 
pate of the paft, prefent, and future, fince it participates 
of time? Itis neceffary. The one therefore was, and is, 
and will be; and was generated, and is generated, and 
will be generated. What then? And there will alfo be 
fomething belonging to it, and which may be afferted of 
it, and which was, and is, and will be. Entirely fo. There 
will therefore be fcience, opinion, and fenfe of the one, fince 
we have now treated of all thefe things about it. You 
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fpeak rightly. A name therefore and difcourfe may fub- 
fift about zhe one, and it may be denominated and fpoken 
of : and whatever particulars of the fame kind take place 
in other things, will alfo take place about he one. The 
cafe is perfe€tly fo. 

In the third place let us confider, if the one fubfifts in 
the manner we have already afferted, is it not neceffary 
fince it is both one and many, and again neither one nor 
many, and participating of time, that becaufe it is one it 
fhould participate of eflence ; but that becaufe it is not, it 
fhould not at any time participate of effence? It is neccl- 
fary. Is it therefore pofhbdle, that when it participates 
and becomes fuch as it is, that then it fhould not partici- 
pate; or that it fhould participate when it does not parti- 
cipate? It cannot be poflible. It participates therefore 
at one time, and does not participate at another: for thus 
alone can it participate and not participate of the fame. 
Right. Is not that aifo time, when it receives being and 
again lofes it? Or how can it be pofhble, that being fuch 
as it is, it fhould at one time poffefs the fame thing, and at 
another time not, unlefs it both receives and lofesit? No 
otherwife. Do you not denominate the receiving of ef- 
fence to become? 1 do. And is noi to lofe effence the 
fame as to perifh? Entirely fo. The oue, therefore, as it 
feems, by receiving and lofing eflence, is generated and pe- 
rifkes. Neceffarily fo. But fince it is both one and many, 
and fubfifts in becoming to be and perifhing, when it be- 
comes one does it ceafe to be many, and when it becomes 
many does it ceafe to be one? Entirely fo. But in con- 
fequence of becoming cne and many, muft it not be fepa- 
rated and collected? It muft. And when it becomes difi- 
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lated? Certainly. And when it becomes greater, leffer, 
and equal, muft it not be increafed, corrupted, and equal- 
ized? It muft fo. But when from being moved it ftands 
ftill, and when from ftanding ftill it is changed into being 
moved, it is requifite that it fhould not fubfift in one time. 
How fhould it? But that which before ftood ftill, and is 
afterwards moved, and was before moved and afterwards 
ftands ftill, cannot fuffer thefe affe€tions without mutation. 
For how can it? But there is no time in which any thing 
can neither be moved nor ftand ftill. Thereis not. But 
it cannot be changed without mutation. It is not pro- 
bable that it can. When therefore will it be changed ? 
For neither while it ftands ftill, nor while it is moved, will 
it be changed: nor while it is in time. It will not. Is 
that any wonderful thing in which it will be when it 
changes? What thing? The fudden, or that which un- 
apparently ftarts forth to the view. For the fudden feems 
to fignify fome fuch thing, as that from which it paffes into 
each of thcfe conditions. For while it ftands {till, it will 
not be changed from ftanding, nor while in motion will it 
be changed from motion: but that wonderful nature the 
fudden is fituated between motion and abiding, is in no time, 
and into this and from this that which is moved pafles 
into ftanding ftill, and that which ftands ftill into motion. 
It appears fo. The one, therefore, if it ftands ftill and is 
moved, muft be changed into each: for thus alone will it 
produce both thefe affections. But becoming changed, it 
will be changed fuddenly ; and when it changes will be in 
no time : for it will then neither ftand ftill nor be moved. 
It willnot. Will the one alfo be thus affected with refpect 
to other mutations? And when it is changed from being 
into the fs of being, or from non-being into becoming to be, 

does 
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does it not then become a medium between certain mov 
tions and abidings? And then neither is nor is not, nor 
becomes nor perifhes ? It appears fo. And in the fame 
manner, when it paffes from one into many and from many 
into one, it is neither one nor many, nor is it feparated nor 
colleéted. And in pafling from fimilar to diffimilar, and 
from diffimilar to fimilar, it is neither fimilar nor difhimilar, 
nor is affimilated nor diffimilated. And while it paffes 
from {mall into great, and into equal or its contrary, it will 
neither be {mall nor great, nor unequal, nor increafing, nor 
perifhing, nor equalized. It does not appear that it can. 
But all thefe paffions he one will fuffer, if it is. How fhould 
it not ? 

But fhould we not confider what other things ought to 
fuffer if the one is? Wefhould. Let us relate, therefore, 
if the oneis, what other things ought to fuffer from the one. 
By allmeans. Does it not follow that becaufe other things 
are different from the one they are not the one: for other- 
wife they would not be different from the one? Right. 
Nor yet are others entirely deprived of the one, but parti- 
cipate it in a certain refpect. In what refpet? Becaufe 
things different from fhe one are different, from their hav- 
ing parts: for if they had not parts they would be entirely 
one. Right. But parts we have afferted belong to that 
which is a whole. We have fo. But it is neceffary that 
a whole fhould be one compofed from many, of which one 
the many are parts: for each of the parts ought not to be 
a part of many, but of a whole. How fo? If any thing 
fhould be a part of many, among which it fubfifts itfelf, it 
would doubtlefs be a part of itfelf (which is impofhble), 
and of each one of the others ; fince it is a part of all. For 
if it is not a part of one of thefe it will be a part of the 
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others, this being excepted; and fo it will not be a part of 
each one : and not being a part of each, it will be a part of 
no one of the many: and being a part of no one of the 
many, it is impofhible that it fhould be any thing belonging 
to all thofe, of no onc of which it is either a part or any 
thing elie. So it appears. A part therefore is neither a 
part of many nor of all; but of one certain idea and of one 
certain thing which we call a whole, and which becomes 
one perfect thing from all: for a part indeed is a part of 
this. Entirely fo. If therefore other things have parts, 
they will alfo participate of a whole and one. Certainly. 
One perfect whole, therefore, poflefling parts, muft nécef= 
farily be different from the one. It is neceflary. But the 
fame reafoning is true concerning each of the parts: for it 
is neceflary that each of thefe fhould participate of the one. 
For if each of thefe is a part, the very being each, in a cer- 
tain refpect, fignifies one; fiuce it is diftinguiflied from 
others, and has a fubfiftence by itfelf, if it is that which is 
called each. Right. But it participates of the one as it is 
evidently fomething different from the one; for otherwife 
it would not participate, but would be the one it/e/f. But 
now it is impoflible that any thing can be the one except 
the one itjelf. Impoihble. But it is neceflary both to a 
whole and to a part to participate of the one: for a whole 
is one certain thing and has parts. But each part what- 
ever, which is a part of the whole, is one part. It is fo, 
Mutt not therefore thofe which participate of the one parti- 
cipate it, as being different from the one? How fhould 
they not? But things different from she one will in a cer- 
tain refpect be many; for if things different from zhe one 
were neither one nor more than one, they would be no- 
thing. They would. But fince the things which partici- 
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pate of one part and one whole are more than one, is it not 
neceffary that thefe very things which participate of the one 
fhould be infinite in multitude? How? Thus: they are 
different from the one, nor are they participants of the one, 
then when they have already participated of it. Certainly. 
Are not thofe multitudes in which the one is not? Mul- 
titudes, certainly. What then? If we fhould be willing 
by cogitation to take away the leaft quantity from thefe, 
would it not be neceffary that this quantity which is taken 
away fhould be multitude, and not one, fince it does not 
participate of the one? It is neceffary. By always fur- 
veying therefore another nature of form, itfelf fubfifting 
by itfelf, will not any quantity of it which we may behold 
be infinite in multitude ? Entirely fo. And fince every 
part becomes one, the parts will have bounds with refpect 
to each other, and to the whole; and the whole with re- 
fpe€t to the parts. Perfectly fo. It will happen there- 
fore to things different from the one, as it appears both from 
the one and from their communicating with each other, that 
a certain fomething different will take place in them; which 
indeed affords to them a bound towards each other, while 
in the mean time the nature of thefe caufes them to become 
effentially connected with infinity. It appears fo. And 
thus things different from the one, both as wholes and ac- 
cording to parts, are infinite and participate of bound. 
Entirely fo. Are they not therefore fimilar and diffimilar, 
both to each other and to themfelves? Why? Becaufe, 
fo far as all of them are in a certain refpećt infinite, ac- 
cording to their own nature, they all of them, in confe- 
quence of this, fuffer that which is the fame. How fhould 
they not? But fo far as they fuffer to be bounded and in- 


finite, which are paflions contrary to each other, they fuf- 
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fer thefe paffions. Certainly. But things contrary, as fuch, 
sre moft diffimilar. What then? According to each of 
thcfe paflions, therefore, they are fimilar to theinfelves and 
to each other; but, according to both, they are on both 
fides moft contrary and diffimilar. It appears fo. And 
thus others will be the fame with themfelves and with each 
other, and fimilar and diflimilar. They will fo. And 
again, they will be the fame and different from cach other, 
will both be moved and ftand ftill; and it will not be dif- 
ficult to find all kinds of contrary paons fuffered by things 
different from the one, while they appear to be paflive, in 
the manner we have related. You fpeak rightly. 

Shall we not therefore pafs by thefe things as evident, 
and again confider if the one is, whether things different 
from the one will fubfift not in this manner, of whether in 
this manner alone? Entirely fo. Let us therefore affert 
again from the beginning, if the one is, what things diferent 
from the one ought to fufter. Letus. Is therefore the one 
feparate from others, and are others feparate from the one? 
Why? Becaufe there is no other different befides thefe, 
wiz. that which is different from the one, and that which is 
different from others; for all that can be fpoken is afferted, 
when we fay the one and others. All indeeds There is 
nothing elfe therefore befides thefe, in which the one and 
others can fubfift after the fame manner. Nothing. The 
one and others, therefore, are never in the fame. It docs not 
appear that they are. Are they feparate therefore? They 
are. We have likewile afferted that the truly one has not 
any parts. For how can it? Neither therefore will the 
whole of theonebe in others nor the parts of it, if it is feparate 
from others, and has no parts. How fhould it not be fo ? 
In no way therefore will others participate of the one, fince 
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they neither participate according to a certain part of it, 
nor according to the whole. It does not appear that they 
can. By no means therefore are others the one, nor have 
they any ove in themfelves. They have not. Neither then 
are other things many ; for, if they were many, each of 
them, as being a part of a whole, would be one: but now 
things different from the one are neither one nor many, nor 
a whole, nor parts, fince they in no refpeé participate of 
the one. Right. Others therefore are ncith:r two nor 
three, nor is one contained in them, becaufe they are en- 
tirely deprived of the one. So itis. Others therefore ars 
neither fimilars nor diffimilars, nor the fame with the one, 
nor are fimilitude and diffimilitude inherent in them. For 
if they were fimilar and diffimiiar, fo far as they contained 
in themfelves fimilitude and itude, fo far things dif- 
ferent from the cne would comprehend in themfelves two 
contrary fpecies. So it appearse But it is impofhble for 
thofe to participate of two certain -things which do not 
participate of one. Impoflible. Orders therefore are nei- 
ther fimilars nor dimmilars, nor both. For if they were 
things fimilar or diflimilar, they would participate of one ` 
other form; and if they were both, they would participate 

of twe contrary forms: but thefe things appear to be im- 

poflible. True. Ovders therefore are neither fame nor 
different, nor are moved nor ftand ftill, nor are generated 

nor deftroyed, nor are greater, or lefler, or equal, nor do 

they fufler any thing elfe of this kind. For if others could.. 
fuftain to fuffer any fuch affection, they would participate 

of one and two, and of even and odd; all which it appears 

impoflible for them to participate, fince they are entirely 

deprived of the one: All this is moft true. Hence, then, _ 
if the one is, the one is all things and nothing; and is 
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Rmilarly affected towards itfelf and towards others. En- 

tirely fo. 
Let this then be admitted. But fhould we not after this 
confider what ought to happen if zhe one is not? We 
fhould. What then will be the hypothefis if the one is not ? 
Will it differ from the hypothefis if that which is rot one is 
not? Yc will indeed differ. Will it only differ, or is the 
hypothefis if that which is not one is not, entirely contrary to 
the hypothefis if the one is not? Entirely contrary. But 
what, if any one fhould fay, if magnitude is not, or parvi- 
tude is not, or any thing elfe of this kind, would he not 
evince in each of thefe that he {peaks of that which is not 
as fomething different? Entirely fo. Would he not there- 
fore now evince that he calls that which is not different 
from others, when he fays if the one is not ; and fhould we 
underftand that which he fays? We fhould underftand. 
In the firft place therefore he fpeaks of fomething which 
may be known; and afterwards of fomething different 
from others when he fays the one, whether he adds to it fo 
be or not to be: for that which is faid not to be, will be not 
the lefs known, and that it is fomething different from 
others: is it not fo? It is neceffary it fhould. Let us 
therefore relate from the beginning, if the one is not, what 
ought to be the confequence. In the firft place, therefore, 
this as it appears ought to happen it, that either there fhould 
be a fcience of it, or that nothing of what is pronounced 
can be known, when any one fays if the one is not. True. 
Mutt not this alfo happen, that either other things muft be 
different from it, or that it muft be faid to be different from 
‘others? Entirely fo. Diverfity, therefore, befides {cience, is 
prefent with it; forwhen any one fays that the one is different 
from others, he will not fpeak of the diverfity of others, 
A aes but 
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but of the diverfity of the one. It appears fo. And be- 
fides, that which is not, or non-being, will participate of 
that, and of fome certain thing, and of this, and of the/e, and 
every thing of this kind. For neither could the one be 
{poken of, nor things different from the one, nor would any 
thing be prefent with it, nor could it be denominated any 
thing, if it neither participated of fome certain thing or 
things of this kind. Right. Bat zo be cannot be prefent 
with she one if it is not ; though nothing hinders but it mag 
participate of the many: but indeed it is neceffary that it 
fhould, if the one is that, and is not fomething different from 
that. lf therefore it is neither the cne nor that, neither will 
it be; but difcourfe muft take place about fomething elfe, 
and it will be neceffary to pronounce nothing concerning 
it. But if the one is eftablifhed as that and not as another, 
it is neceffary that it fhould participate of shat and of many 
other things. Entirely fo. Diflimilitude therefore is pre- 
fent with it as to other things: for other things being dif- 
ferent from the one, will alfo be foreign from it. Cer- 
tainly. But are not things foreign various? How fhould 
they not? And are not things various diffimilars? Dif- 
fimilars. If therefore they are diffimilars to the one, it is 
evident they will be diffunitars to that which is difimilar. 
Itisevident. Diffimilitude therefore will Be prefent with 
the one, according to which others will be diffumilars to it. 
It appears fo. But if a diflimilitude with refpe€t to other 
things belongs to it, muft not fimilitude to itfelf be prefent 
with it? How? If there be a diffimilitude of the one with 
refpect to the one, difcourfe would not take place about a 
thing of this kind as of the one; nor would the hypothehs 
be about she one, but about fomething different from the 
ane. Entirely fo. But it ought not. Certainly not. ‘There 

ought 
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ought therefore to be a fimilitude of the one with vefpect 
to itfelf. There ought. But neither is the cne equal to 
others, For if it were equal, it would according to equality 
be fimilar to them; but both thefe are impoflible, fince 
the one is not. Impofble. Dut fince it is not equal to 
others, is it not neceffary that others alfo fl:ould not be 
cqual to it? It is neceffary. But are not things which 
are not equal unequal? Certainly. And are not uncquals 
unequal to that which is unequal? How fhould they not? 
The one therefore will participate of inequality, according 
to which others will be unequal to it. It will participate. 
But magnitude and parvitude belong to inequality. They 
do. Do magnitude and parvitude therefore belong to a 
one of this kind? It appears they do. But magnitude 
and parvitude are always feparated from each other. En- 
tirely fo. Something, therefore, always fubfifts between 
them. Certainly. Can you aflign any thing elfe between 
thefe, except equality? Nothing elfe. With whatever, 
therefore, there is magnitude and parvitude, with this 
equality alfo is prefent, fubfifting as a medium between 
thefe. It appears fo. But to the one which is not, equa- 
lity, magnitude, and parvitude, as it appears, belong. 
So it feems. But it ought likewifc, in a certain re- 
{pect, to participate of eflence. How fo? Ought it to 
poflefs the properties which we have already defcribed ? 
for unlcfs this is the cafe we fhall not fpeak the truth 
when we fay the one is not; but if this is true, it is evi- 
dent that we have afferted things which have a fubfift- 
ence: is it not fo? It is. But fince we affert that we 
{peak truly, it is likewife neceffary to aflert that we 
{peak of things which exit. It is neceflary. Zhe one 
therefore which is not, as it appears, is; for if it is not, while 
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not being *, but remits fomething of being in order to sst 

being, it will immediately become being, Entirely fo. It 
ought thercfore to have, as the bond of wot to be, to be that 
aubich is not +, if it is about net to be : juft as being ought 
to have as a bond not to be that which is not t, that it may be 
perfectly that which is. Yor thus, in a moft eminent de- 
grec, being will be and non-being will not be : being partici- 
pating of effence, in order that it may be being; but of nora 
effence in order that it may obtain to be non-being, if it is 
about perfedlly zo be: but non-being participating of non- 
efence, in order that it may not be that which is not being; but 
participating of effence, in order that it may obtain £s be 
non-being, if it is to be perfelly that which is not. Mott 
truly fo. Since therefore acn-deing is pretent with being, 
and being with non-being, is it not neceflary that the one alfo, 
fince it is not, fhould participate of being, in order that it 
may vot be? Àt is neceffary. Efence therefore will ap- 
pear with the one, if it is not. Soit feems. And non-of- 
Jence, fince it is not. How fhould it not? Can any thing 


* The criginal is pn eras yn ov, and this is literally is not non-Geing. 
But the meaning of this difficult paflage is as follows: Any re- 
mifhon of being is attended with non-being, which is the fame with 
és nots and if any thing of is be taken awzy, is not is immediately: 
introduced, and fo it wiil immediately occome is not non-beingy 
that is, 7 is beinge 

+ For between pn saves and uras o7; yzi pn CY muĝ fubhit as a 
medium. 

+ So Tapn ov p enas is the medium between 7 siva: o» and To pt 
Hvas os: for To pn tiwas um is the fame as to sxe and conneéts with 
2 eivas ov; and To un ov with to un sves oye Thompfon had not 
the leal glimpfe of this meaning, as may be feen from his ver- 
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therefore which is afleCted in a certain manner, be not fo 
affe€ted when not changed from this habit? It cannot. 
Every thing therefore fignifies a certaia mutation, which 
is affected and again not affected in fome particular man- 
ner. How fhould it not? Is mutation a motion, or what 
elie do we call it? Jt is a motion. But has not the one 
appeared to be both being and non-being? Certainly. It 
has appeared therefore to be hus and not thus affected. It 
has. The one therefore which is xon-being appears to be 
moved, fince it poflefles a mutation from perag into non- 
being. It appears fo. But if it be nowhere among beings, 
as if és not in confequence of not being, it cannot pafs elfe- 
where. For how canit? It will not therefore be moved 
by tranfition, Jt will not. Neither will it revolve in fame: 
for it will never touch fame, fince fame is being. But it is 
impofible that non-being can refide in any being. Im- 
poMble. The one therefore which is not, cannot revolve in 
that in which itis not. It cannot. Neither will she one be 
altered from itfelf, either into being or non-being : for our 
difcourfe would no longer be concerning the one, if it was 
altered from itfelf, but concerning fomething different from 
this one. Right. But if ir is neither altered, nor revolves 
in fame, nor fuffers tranfition, is there any way in which 
it can be moved ? How fhould there? But that which 
is immovable muft neceffarily be at reft ; and that which 
is at ret muft abide or ftand ftill. It is neceflary. The 
cue which is not, therefore, as it appears, both abides and is 
moved. It appears fo. But if it be moved, there is a great 
neceffity that it fhould be altered; for fo far as any thing 
is moved, it is no longer affected in the fame manner as 
before, but differently. There is fo. The one, therefore, 
rce it is moved, is alfo altered. Certainly. But as again 
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it is in no refpeét moved, it will be in no refpeét altered. 
Tt will not. So far therefore as the one which is nst is moved, 
it isaltered; but fo far as it is not moved it is not altered. 
Certainly not. The one, therefore, which is not, is both al- 
tered and not altered. It appears fo. But is it not necef- 
fury that when any thing is altered it fhould become dif- 
ferent from what it was before, and fhould fuffer a diffo- 
lution of its former habit; but that a nature which is not 
altered fhould neither be generated nor diffolved? It is 
neceflary. The one, therefore, which is not, through being 
altered, will be generated and diffolved; but at the fame 
time, from its not fuffering alteration, will not be fubject to 
either generation or corruption. And thus że one which is 
not will be generated and diflolved, and will neither be ge~ 
nerated nor diflolved. It will not. 

But let us again return to the beginning, and fee whether 
thefe things will appear to us in our fubfequent difeuflion 
as they do now, or otherwife. It is neceffary, indeed, fo 
todo. Have we not already related, if the cne is not, what 
ought to happen concerning it? Certainly. But when 
we fay it is not, do we fignify any thing elfe than the ab- 
fence of effence from that which we fay is not? Nothing 
clfe. Whether, therefore, when we fay that any thing is 
nst, do we fay that in a certain refpect it is not, and that in 
a certain refpect itis? Or does the term js not fimply figs 
nify that it isin no refpect anywhere, and that it does not 
any how participate of effence, fince it zs not? It fignifes, 
indeed, moft fimply. Neither therefore can that which is 
not be, nor in any other refpeét participate of eflence. It 
cannot. Butis to be generated and corrupted any thing elfe 
than for this to receive effence and for that to lofe effence ? 
Jt is nothing elfe. That therefore with which nothing of 
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eflence is prefent, can neither receive nor lofe it. How can 
it? The one, therefore, fince it in no refpect is, can neither 
poffefs, nor lofe, nor reccive eflence, in any manner what- 
ever. It is proper it fhould be fo. The one which is nots 
will neither therefore be corrupted nor generated, fince it in 
no refpect participates of eflence. It does not appear that 
it will. Neither therefore will it be in any refpect altered; 
for if it fuffered this paffion it would be generated and cor- 
rupted. ‘True. But if it is not altered, is it not alfo ne- 
ceffary that it fhould not be moved? Itisneceflary. But 
that which in no refpe& zs, we have likewife afferted, can- 
not ftand ftill; for that which ftands ought always to be in 
a certain fame? How fhould it not? And thus we muft 
affert that non-being neither at any time ftands or is moved. 
For indeed it does not. But likewife nothing of beings is 
prefent with it; for this, through participating of being, 
would participate of effence. It is evident. Neither mag- 
nitude, thercfore, nor parvitude, nor equality, belongs to 
it. Certainly not. Neither will fimilitude or diverfity, 
either with refpect to itfelf or others, be prefent with it. 
It does not appear that they will. But what, can other 
things be in any refpeét prefent with it, if nothing ought 
to be prefent with it? They cannot. Neither therefore 
are fimilars nor diffimilars, nor fame nor different, different 
from it. They are not. But what, can any thing be af- 
ferted of it, or be with it, or can it be any certain thing, or 
this, or belong to this, or that, or be with fome other thing, 
or be formerly, or hereafter, or now—or can fcience, or 
opinion, or fenfe, or difcourfe, or a name, or any thing elfe 
belonging to beings, fubfift about that which is not? There 
cannot. The one therefore which is not, will not in any ree 
Spect fubfift any where. So indeed it appears. 

But 
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But let us again declare if the one is not, what othér 
things ought to fuffer. Let us. But in a certain refpeét 
others ought to fubGft ; for, unlefs others have a being, we 
cannot difcourfe concerning them. True. But if dif- 
courfe is about others, others will be different : or do you 
not call others and different the fame? Ido. But do we 
not fay that different is different from different, and other is 
other than another ? Certainly. With refpect to others, 
therefore, if they are about to be others, there is fomething 
than which they will be others. Itis neceflary. But what 
will this be? For they will not be different from the one, 
fince itis not. They will not. They are different there- 
fore from each other ; for this alone remains to them, or 
to be different from nothing. Right. According to mul- 
titudes, therefore, each are different from one another ; 
for they cannot be different according to the one, fince the 
one is not. But each mafs of thefe, as it appears, is infinite 
in multitude. And though any oné fhould affume that 
which appears to be the leaft, like a dream in fleep, on 2 
fudden, inftead of that which feemed to be ove, many 
would rife to the view; and inftead of that which is 
imalleft, a quantity perfectly great with refpeét to the mul- 
titude diftributed from it. Moft right. But among thefe 
maffes or heaps, cfhers will be mutually different from one 
another, if they are others and the one is not. Eminently fo. 
Will there not then be many heaps, each of which will ap- 
pear to be one, but is not fo fince the one is not? There 
will fo. There will likewife appear to be a number of thefe, 
if each of thefe which are many is one. Entirely fo. Bue 
the even and odd which are among them will not have a 
true appearance, fince the one will not have a being. They 
will not. But likewife that which is {maleft, as we have 
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faid, will appear to be with them ; but this minimum will 
feem to be many things and great, with refpc& to each of 
the things which are many and fmall. How fhould it not? 
And every finall heap will feem in the eye of opinion to be 
equal to many {mall heaps: for it will not appear to pafs 
from a greater into a leffer quantity, before it feems to ar- 
rive at fomething between; and this will be a phantafin of 
equality. Itis likely to be fo. Will it not alfo appear to 
be bounded with rcipect to another heap, itfelf with re- 
{pect to itfelf, at the fame time neither having a beginning, 
nor middle, nor end? How fo? Becaufe when any one 
apprehends by cogitation fome one of thefe prior to the 
beginning, another beginning will always appear, and after 
the end another end will always be left behind: but in the 
middle there wiil always be other things more inward than 
the middle; and fmaller, becaufe each of them cannot re- 
ceive the one, fince the one is not. This is moft true. But 
every thing which anv one may apprchend by cogitation, 
muit I think be breken to pieces and diftributed ; for the 
buik will in a certain refpect be apprehended without she 
cne. Entirely fo. But will not fuch a heap, to him who 
beholds it afar off and with a dull eyc, neceffarily appear 
to be one: but to him who with an intelle€tual eye fur- 
veys it near and acutely, will not each appear to be infinite 
in multitude, fince it is deprived of the one, becaufe it has 
no fubfiftence? It is neceffary it fhould be fo in the higheft 
degree. Each therefore of other things ought to appear in- 
finite and bounded, and one and many, if the one is not, and 
other things befides the one have a fubfiftence, It ought to 
be fo. Will they therefore appear to be fimilars and diffi- 
milars? But how? Since to him who bcholds others at 
a diftance, involved as it were in fhadow, they all appear 
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to be one, they will feem to fuffer fame and to be fimilar. 
Entirely fo. But to him who approaches nearer they will 
appear to be many and different, and different from and 
dilfsnilar to themfelves, through the phantafm of diverfily. 
It isfo. The heaps therefore will neceffarily appear to be 
fimilar and diffimilar to themfelves, and to each other. 
Entirely fo. Will they not alfo be the fame and different 
from cach other, and in contact with and feparate from 
themfelves, and moved with all poflible motions, and every 
way abiding : hhkewife generated and corrupted, and nei- 
ther of thefe, and all of this kind, which may be eafily enu- 
merated, if, though she one is not, the many have a {ubhit- 
ence? All this is moft true. 

Once more, therefore, returning again to the beginning, 
Jet us relate what ought to happen to things different from 
the one, if the one is not. Let us relate. Does it not there- 
fore follow that others are not the one ? How fhould it not 
be fo? Nor yet are they many; forin z%e many, the one alfo 
would be inherent. For if none of thefe is one, all are 
nothing; fo that neither can there be many. ‘True. The 
one, therefore, not being inherent in others, others are nei- 
ther many nor one. They are not. Nor will they appear 
either to be one or many. Why not? Becaufe others 
cannot in any refpeét have any communication with things 
which are not, nor can any thing of non-beings be prefent 
withothers ; for no part fubfifts with non-beings. True. Nei- 
ther therefore is there any opinion of that which is notinhe- 
rent in others,nor any phantafm; nor can that which is not 
become in any refpect the fubject of opinion to others. Ie 
cannot. The one, therefore, if it is not, cannot by opinion 
be conceived to be any certain one of others, nor yet many ; 
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ene. It is impoflible. If the one therefore is not, nei- 
ther have others any fubfiftence ; nor can the one or the 
many be conceived by opinion. It does not appear that 
they can. Neither therefore do fimilars nor diflimilars 
fubfiftt. hey do not. Nor fame nor different, nor things 
in contaét, nor fuch as are feparate from each other, nor 
other things, fuch as we have already difcuffed, as appear- 
ing to fubift; for no particular of thefe will have any ex- 
~ iftence, nor will others appear to be, if the one is nst. True. 
If we fhould therefore fummarily fay, that if the one is not, 
nothing is, will not our affertion be right? Entirely fo. Let 
this then be afferted by us, and this alfo: that whether she 
one is or is not, both itfelf, as it appears, and others, both 
with refpe& to themfelves and to each other, are entirely 
all things, and at the fame time are not all, and appear to be, 
and at the fame time do pot appear. It is moft true. 


THE 


THE 


TIM ASUS or PLATO: 


A DIALOGUE 


ON NATUBE, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue defign, fays Proclus, of Plato’s Timzus, evidently 
yindicates to itfelf the whole of phyfiology, and is con- 
yerfant from beginning to end with the fpeculation of the 
univerfe. For the book of Timzus the Locrian concern- 
ing nature is compofed after the Pythagoric manner; and 
Plato, deriving his materials from thence, undertook to 
compofe the prefent dialogue, according to the relation of 
the fcurrilous Timon. The dialogue therefore refpects 
phyfiology in all its parts ; fpeculating the fame things in 
images and in exemplars, in wholes and in parts. For it 
is filled with all the moft beautiful modes of phyfiology, de- 
livering things fimple for the fake of fuch as are compofite, 
parts on account of wholes, and images for the fake of ex- 
emplars; and it leaves none of the primary caufes of na- 
ture unexplored. 

But Plato alone, of all the phyfiologifts, has preferved 
the Pythagoric mode in fpeculations about nature. For 
phyfology receives a threefold divifion, one part of which 
is converfant with matter and material caufes; but a fe- 
cond adds an enquiry into form, and evinces that this is 
the more principal caufe; and laftly, a third part mani- 
fefts that thefe do not rank in the order of caufes, but con- 
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caufes ; and, in confequence of this, eftablifhes other pro- 
per caufes of things fubfifting in nature, which it denomi- 
nates producing, paradigmatical, and final caufes. But this 
being the cafe, all the phyfiologifts prior to Plato, con- 
fining themfelves to {peculations about matter, called this 
general receptacle of things by different names. For with 
refpect to Anaxagoras himfelf, as it appears, though while 
others were dreaming he perceived that intelleét was the 
firt caufe of generated natures, yet he made no ufe of in- 
telle&t in his demonftrations, but rather confidered certain 
airs and æthers as the caufes of the pnenomena,.as. we are 
informed by Socrates in the Phedo. But the mof -accu- 
rate of thofe pofterior to Plato (fuch as Ariftetle and his 
followers), contemplating matter in conjunction with form, 
confidered thefe as the.principles of bodies ; and if at any 
time they mention a produ¢ing caufe, as when they call na- 
ture a principle of motion, they rather take away than efta- 
blith his efficacious and producing prerogative, while they 
do not allow that he contains the reafons of his productions, 
but admit that many things are the progeny of chance. 
But Plato, following the Pythagoreans, delivers a9 the con- 
caufes of natural things, an all-receiving matter and a ma- 
terial form as fubfervient to proper caufes in generation ; 
but prior to thefe he inveftigates primary caufes, i. e. the 
producing the paradigmatical and the final. 

Hence he places over the univerfe a demiurgic intellect 
and an intelligible caufe, in which laft the univerfe and 
goodnefs have a primary fubfiftence, and which is efta- 
blifhed abpve the artificer of things in the order of the de- 
Grable, or in other words is a fuperior object of defre. | 
For fince that which is moved by another or a corporeal 
nature is fufpended from a motive power, and is naturally 
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incapable either of producing, perfecting, or preferving it- 
felf, it evidently requires a fabricative caufe for the com- 
mencement and continuance of its being. ‘The concaufes 
therefore of natural productions muft neceffarily be fuf- 
pended from true caufes as the fources of their exiftence, 
and for the fake of which they were fabricated by the fa- 
ther of all things. With great propriety therefore are all 
thefe accurately explored by Plato, and likewife the two de- 
pending from thefe, viz. form and the fubjeét matter. Far 
this world is not the fame with the intelligible and intel- 
lectual worlds, which are felf-fubfiftent, and confequently 
by no means indigent of a fubject, but it is a compofite of 
matter and form. However, as it perpetually depends on 
thefe, like. the fhadow from the forming fubftance, Plato 
affimilates it to intelligible animal itfelf, evinces that it is a 
god through its participation of good, and perfedtly de- 
fines the whole world to be a bleffed god, participating of 
intellect and foul. 

Such then being Plato’s defign in the Timzus, he very 
properly in the beginning exhibits through images the 
order of the univerfe ; for it is ufual with the Pythago- 
reans 7, previous to the tradition of a {cientific do€trine, to 
prefent the reader with a manifeftation of the propofed 
enquiry through fimilitudes and images ; but in the mid- 
dle part the whole of Cofmogony is delivered; and to- 
wards the end, partial natures and fuch as are the extres 
mities of fabrication are wove together with wholes them- 
felyes. For the repetition cf the Republic, which had 
been fo largely treated of before, and the Atlantic hiitory, 
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unfold through images thc theory of the world. For if 
we confider the union and multitude of mundane natures, 
we muft fay that the fummary account of the Republic by 
Socrates, which eftablifhes as its end a communion per- 
vading through the whole, is an image of its union; but 
that the battle of the Atlantics againft the Athenians, 
which Critias relates, is an image of the diftribution of 
the world, and cfpecially fo according to the two co-ordi- 
nate oppotitions of things. For whether we make a divifion 
of the univerfe into ce/efial and /ublunary, we muft fay 
‘that the Republic is afimi!ated to the ccleftial diftributton; 
fince Soctates himfelf aflerts that its paradigm is eftablifh- 
ed in the heavens; but that tne Atlantic war correfponds 
to generation, which fubfifts through contrariety and mu- 
tation. And fuch' are the particulars which precede the 
whole doétrine of phvfiology. 

But after this the demiurgic, paradigmatic and final 
caufes of the univerfe are delivered; from the prior fubfift- 
ence of which the univerfe is fabricated, both according 
toa whole and according to parts. For the corporeal na- 
ture of it is fabricated with forms and demiurgic fections, 
and is diftributed with divine numbers ; and foul is pro- 
duced from the demiurgus, and is filled with harmonic 
reafons and divine and fabricative fymbols. ‘The whole 
mundane animal too is conne¢ted together, according to 
the united comprehenfion which fubirfts in the intelligible 
world; and the parts which it contains are diftributed fo 
as to harmonize with the whcle, both fuch as are corpo- 
real and fuch as are vital. For partial fouls are introduced 
into its fpacious receptacle, are placed about the mundane 
gods, and become mundane through the luciform vehicles 
with which they are connected, imitating their prefiding 

and 
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and leading gods. Mortal animals too are fabricated and 
vivified by the celeftial gods; and prior to thefe, the for- 
mation of man is delivered as a microcofm, comprehend- 
ing in himfelf partially every thing which the world con- 
tains divinely and totally. For we are endued with an in- 
tcllect fubfifting in energy, and a rational foul proceeding 
from the fame father and vivific goddefs as were the caufes 
of the intellect and foul of the univerfe. We have like- 
wife an ztherial vehicle analogous to the heavens, and a 
terreftrial body compofed from the four elements, and with 
which alfo it is co-ordinate. 

If therefore itbe properto contemplate the univerfe mul- 
tifarioufly both in an inteliigible and fenfible nature, para- 
digmatically, as a refemblance, totally and partially, a dif- 
courfe concerning the nature of man is very properly in- 
troduced in the f{peculation of the univerfe. 

But with refpeét to the form and character of the dia- 
logue, it is acknowledged by all that it is compofed ac- 
cording to the Pythagoric mode of writing. And this 
alfo muft be granted by thofe who are the leaft acquainted 
with the works of Plato, that the manner of his compo- 
fition is Socratic, philanthropic, and demonftrative. If 
therefore Plato any where mingles the Socratic and Py- 
thagoric property together, this muft be apparent in the 
prefent dialogue. For it contains, agreeable to the Py- 
thagoric cuftom, elevation of intclleé& together with in- 
telleétual and divine conceptions: it likewife fufpends 
every thing from intelligibles, bounds wholes in numbers, 
exhibits things myftically and fymbolically, is full of an 
clevating property, of that which tranfcends partial con- 
ceptions, and of the enuncigtive mode of compofition, 
But from the Socratic philanthropy it contains an eafy ace 
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commodation to familiar difcourfe, gentlenefs of manners, 
proceeding by demontftration, contemplating thingsthrough 
images, the ethical peculiarity, and every thing of this 
kind. Hence it is a venerable dialogue, and deduces its 
conceptions from on high, from the firft principles of 
things; but it mingles the demonftrative with the enun- 
ciative, and prepares us to underftand phyfics, not only 
phyfically but theologically. For indeed Nature herfelf 
rules over the univerfe fufpended from the gods, and di- 
rects the forms of bodies through the influence of their in- 
{piring power; for fhe is neither herfelf a divinity nor yet 
without a divine characteriftic, but is full of illuminations 
from all the various orders of the gods. 

But if it be proper, as Timæus fays, that difcourfes 
fhould be affimilated to the things of which they are the 
interpreters, it will be neceffary that the dialogue fhould con- 
tain both that which is phyfical and that which is theo- 
logical ; imitating by this mean Nature which it contem- 
plates. Further ftill, fince according to the Pythagoric 
doétrine things receive a triple divificn, into fuch as are in- 
telligible, fuch as are phyfical, and fuch as rank in the mid- 
dle of thefe, which the Pythagoreans ufually call mathe- 
matical, all thefe may very conveniently be viewed in all. 
For in intelligibles things middle and laft fubfift in a cau- 
fal manner; and in mathematical natures both are con- 
tained, fuch as are firft according to fimilitude, and fuch 
as are third after the manner of an exemplar. And laftly, 
in natural things the refemblances of fuch as are prior 
fubfift. With great propriety therefore does Timzus, 
when defcribing the compofition of the foul, exhibit her 
powers, and reafons, and the elements of Nature, through 
mathematical names: but Plato defines the characteriftics of 
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thefe from geometrical figures, and at the fame time leaves 
the caufes of all thefe pre-fubfifting in a primary manner 
in the intelligible intellect, and the intellect of the arti- 
ficer of the univerfe. 

And thus much for the manner of the dialogue ; but 
its argument or hypothefis is as follows. Socrates coming 
into the Piræus for the fake of the Bendidian feftival, 
which was facred to Diana, and was celebrated prior to the 
Panathenaia *, on the twentieth of the month Thargelion 
or April, difcourfed there concerning a republic with 
Polemarchus, Cephalus, Glauco, Adimantus and ‘Thrafy- 
machus the fophift. But on the following day he related 
this difcourfe in the city to Timzus, Critias, Hermocrates, 
and a fourth namelefs perfon. On the third day they end 
the narration ; and Timzus commences from hence his 
difcourfe on the univerfe, before Socrates, Critias, and 
Hermocrates: the fame namelefs perfon who was pre- 
fent at the fecond narration being now abfent from the 
third. 

With refpect to the term nature, which is differently 
defined by different philofophers, it is neceflary to inform 
the reader, that Plato does not confider either matter or 
material form, or body, or natural powers, as worthy to be 
called nature ; though nature has been thus denominated 
by others. Nor does he think proper to call it foul ; but 
eltabliihing its effence between foul and corporeal powers, 
he confiders it as inferior to the former through its being 
divided about bodies, and its incapacity of converfion to 
irfelf, but as furpafling the latter through its containing the 
reafons of all things, and generating and vivifying every 
part of the vifible world. For nature verges towards bo- 
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dies, and is infeparable from their flu€tuating empire. 
But foul is feparate from body, is eftablifhed in herfelf, 
and fubfifts both from herfelf and another; from ano- 
ther, that is, from inteile€t through participation, and from 
herfelf on account of her not verging to body, but abiding 
in her own effence, and at the fame time illuminating the 
obfcure nature of matter with a fecondary life. Nature 
therefore is the laft of the caufes which fabricate this cor- 
poreal and fenfible world, bounds the progreffions of in- 
corporeal eflences, and is full of reafons and powers through 
which fhe governs mundane affairs. And the is a goddefs 
indeed, confidered as deified ; but not according to the 
primary fignification of the word. Tor the word god is 
attributed by Plato, as well as by the ancient theologilts, 
to beings which participate of the gods. Hence every pure 
intellect is, according to the Platonic philofophy, a god, 
according to union; every divine fou! according to parti- 
cipation; every divine dæmon according to contact ; dis 
vine bodies are gods as ftatues of the gods; and even the 
fouls of the moft exalted men are gods according to fimi- 
litude; while in the mean time fupereflential natures only 
are primarily and properly gods. But Nature governs the 
whole world by her powers, by her fummit comprehend. 
ing the heavens, but through thefe ruling over the fluc- 
tuating empire of generation, and every where weaving 
together partial natures in amicable conjunction with 
wholes. 

But as the whole of Plato’s philofophy is diftributed into 
the contemplation of intelligibles and fenfibles, and this 
very properly fince there is both an intelligible and fenfible 
world, as Plato himfelf afferts in the courfe of the dia- 
loguc ; hence in the Parmenides he comprehends the 
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7 
doftrine of intelligibles, but in the Timzeus, of mundane 
natures. And in the former of thefe dialogues he fcien- 
ufically exhibits all the divine orders, but in the, latter all 
the progreflions of fuch as are mundane. Nor does the 
former entirely negle€&t the fpeculation of what the uni- 
verfe contains, nor the lattcr of intelligibles themfelves. 
And this becaufe fenfibles are contained in intelligibles pa- 
radigmatically, and intelligibles in fenfibles according to 
fimilitude. But the latter abounds more with phyfical 
{peculations, and the former with fuch as are theological; 
and this in a manner adapted to the perfons after whom the 
dialogues are called: to Timzus on the one hand, who 
had compofed a book on the univerfe, and to Parmenides 
on the other, who had written on true beings. The di- 
vine Jamblichus therefore afferts very properly, that the 
whole theory of Plato is comprehended in thefe two dia- 
logues, the Parmenides and ‘Timzus. For the whole doc- 
trine of mundane and fupermundane natures is accu- 
rately delivered in thefe, and in the moft confummiate per- 
fection ; nor is any order of beings left without invefti- 
gation. 

We may behold too the fimilitude of procecding in the 
Timzus to that in the Parmenides. For as Timeus refers 
the caufe of every thing in the world to the fir artificers 
fo Parmenides fufpends the progreflion of ail things from 
the one. And as the former reprefents all things as parti- 
cipating of demiurgic providence, fo the other exhibits 
beings participating of a uniform eflence. And again, as 
Timzus prior to his phyfiology prefents us through images 
with the theory of mundane natures, fo Parmenides prior 
to his theology excites us to an inveftigation of immaterial 
forms. For it is proper, after being excrcifed in difcourles 
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about the beft polity, to proceed toa contemplation of the 
univerfe; and after an athletic contention through ftre- 
nuous doubts about ideas, to betake ourfelves to the myf- 
tic {peculation of the unities of beings. And thus much 
for the hypothefis or argument of the dialogue. 

But as a more copious and accurate inveftigation of fome 
of its principal parts will be neceffary, even to a general 
knowledge of the important truths which it contains, pre» 
vious to this I fhall prefent the reader with an abftra& of 
that inimitable theory refpe€ting the connection of things 
which is the bafis of the prefent work, and of the whole 
philofophy of Plato. For by a comprehenfive view of this 
kind we fhall be better prepared for a minute furvey of 
the intricate parts of the dialogue, and be convinced how 
infinitely fuperior the long loft philofophy of Pythagoras and 
Plato is to the experimental farrago of the moderns. 

Since the firft caufe, as we have fufficiently proved in 
the introduction to the Parmenides, is the good, and this is 
the fame with the one, it is neceflary that the whole of 
things fhould be the moft excellent, that is, the moft united 
that can poflibly be conceived. But perfect union in the 
whole of things can no otherwife take place than by the 
extremity of a fuperiororder coalefcing, xata exeo, through 
habitude or alliance, with the fummit of an order which is 
proximately inferior. Again, with refpect to all beings, 
it is neceffary that fome fhould move or be motive only, 
and that others fhould be moved only ; and that between 
thefe there fhould be two mediums, the felf-motive na- 
tures, and thofe which move and at the fame time are 
moved. Now that which is motive only and confequently 
effentially immovable is inteileét, which poffeffes both its 
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which is firmly eftablifhed in indivifible union, and which 
through a caufe prior to itfelf participates of deific illumi- 
nation. For it poffeffes, fays Plotinus, twofold energies ; 
one kind indeed as intelleét, but the other in confequence 
of becoming as it were intoxicated, and deifying itfelf 
with nectar. But that which is felf-motive is foul, which, 
on account of poffeffing its energy in tranfition and a mu- 
tation of life, requires the circulations of time to the per- 
fection of its nature, and depends on intelleét as a more 
ancient and confequently fuperior caufe. But that which 
moves and is at the fame time moved is nature, or that 
corporeal life which is diftributed about body, and confers 
generation, nutrition and increafe to its fluctuating effence. 
And laftly, that which is moved only is body, which is 
naturally paffive, imbecil and inert. 

Now in confequence of the profound union fubfifting 
in things, it is neceffary that the higheft beings or intelli- 
gibles fhould be wholly fupereffential, xara oyec, according 
to proximity or alliance ; that the higheft intellects fhould 
be beings, the firft of fouls intelle€ts, and the higheft bc- 
dies lives, on account of their being wholly abforbed as it 
were in a vital nature. Hence, in order that the moft per- 
fect union poffible may take place between the laft of in- 
corporeals and the firft of bodies, it is necefflary that the 
body of the world fhould be confummately vital; or ine 
deed, according to habitude and alliance, life itfelf. But 
it is neceflary that a body of this kind fhould be perpetually 
generated, or have a fubfiftence in perpetually becoming to 
be. For after intelleét, which eternally abides the fame 
both in effence and energy, and foul, which is eternally 
the fame in effence but mutable in energy, that nature 
muft fuccecd, which is perpetually mutable both in effence 
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and energy, and which confequently fubfifts in a perpetual 
difperfion of temporal extenfion, and is co-extended with 
time. Such a body therefore is very properly faid to be 
generated, at the fame time that this generation is perpe- 
tual; becaufe, on account of its divifibility and extenfion, 
it alonc derives its exiflence from an external cauife: like- 
wifc becaufe it is a compofite, and becaufe it is not at once 
wholly that which it is, but poffeffes its being in continual 
generation. This body too, on account of the perpetuity 
uf its duration, though this is nothing more than a flowing 
eternity, may be very properly cailed a whole with a total 
fubfiftence : for every thing endued with a total fubfiftence 
iseternal ; and this may be truly afferted of the body of the 
world, when we confder that its being is co-extended 
with the infinite progreffions of time. Hence this divine 
or celeflial body may be properly called oaoç ovmws or a 
whole totaliy, juft as the limb of an animal is pegos pepwwg 
or a part pariially, But between whole totally and part 
partially two mediums are neceffarily required, viz. part 
totally and whole partially (pegos odsxws et oros wegixnws). The 
parts therefore, with a total fubjftence which the world con- 
tains, are ne other than the celeftial orbs, which are con- 
fequently eternal and divine, after the fame manner as the 
whole body of the world, together with the {pheres of the 
elements; and the wholes partially are no other than the 
varicus fpecies of animals, fuch as man, horfc, and the 
Jike. 

Now this divine body, on account of its fuperiority to 
fublunary natures, was called by Ariftotle a fifth body, and 
was faid by Plato to be compofed for the moft part from 
fire. But in order to a more perfect comprehenfion of its 
nature, it is neccdary to cbferve, that the two clements 

‘which 
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which according to Plato are fituated in the extremes are fire 
and earth, and that the characteriftic of the former is vifi- 
bility, and of the latter tangżbility; fo that every thing be- 
comes vifible through fire, and tangible through earth. 
Now the whole of this celeftial body, which is called by the 
-ancients heaven, confifts of an unburning vivific fire, like 
the natural heat which our bodies contain, and the illumie 
nations of which give life to our mortal part. But the ftars 
are for the moft part compofed from this fire, containing at 
the fame time the fummits of the other elements. Hence 
the heaven is wholly of a fiery characteriftic, but contains 
in a caufal manner the powers of the other elements ; a3 
for inftance, the folidity and ftability of earth, the conglutis 
nating and unifying nature of water, and the tenuity and 
tranfparency of air. For as earth comprehends all things 
in a terreftrial manner, fo the heavens contain all things 
according to a fiery characteriftic. 

But the following extraordinary paflage from Proclus 
admirably unfolds the nature of this divine body, and the 
various gradations of fire and the other elements. ‘ It is 
neceflary to underftand (fays he *) that the fire of the 
heavens is not the fame with fublunary fire, but that this 
is a divine fire confubfiftent with life, and an imitation of 
intelle@tual fire; while that which fubfifts in the fublu- 
nary region is entirely material, generated and corruptible. 
Pure fire therefore fubfifts in the heavens, and there the 
whole of fire is contained; but earth, according to caufe, 
fubfifting there as another fpecies of earth, naturally affo- 
ciating with fire, as it is proper it fhould, and poflefling 
nothing but folidity alone. For as fire there is illumina- 


* In Tim. p. t52. 
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tive and not burning, fo earth there is not grofs and flug- 
gifh, but each fubfifts according to that which is the fum- 
mit of each. And as pure and true fire is there, fo true 
earth fubfifts here, and the qwholene/s orotns of earth *; and 
fire is here according to participation and materially, as 
earth is according to a primary fubfiftence. So that in 
heaven the fummit of earth is contained, and in earth the 
dregs and fediment of fire, But it is evident that the 
moon has fomething {olid and dark, by her obftrudting the 
light: for obftruction of light is alone the province of 
earth. The ftars too obftruct our fight, by cafting a fha- 
dow of themfelves from on high. But Gnce fire and earth 
fubfift in heaven, it is evident that the middle elements 
muft be there alfo; air firft of ail, as being moft diapha- 
nous and agile, but water, as being moft vaporous : each 
at the fame time fubfiting far purer than in the fublunary 
region, that all things may be in all, and yet in an accom- 
modated manner in each. 

‘But that the whole progreffion and gradations of the ele- 
ments may become apparent, it is neceflary to deduce the 
{peculation of them from on high. Thefe four elements, 
then, fire, air, water and earth, fubfift frit of all in the de- 
miurgus of wholes, uniformly according to caufe. For 
all caufes are previoufly affumed in him, according to one 
comprchenfion ; as well the intellectual, divine, pure and 
Vigorous power of fire, as the containing and vivific caufe 
of air; and as well the prolific and regerminating effence 
of water, as the firm, immutable and undeviating form of 


* For it is neceflary that the firit fubfiftence of each of the 
elements fhould be, as we have before obferved, according to fart 
total, in order to the perfect union of the world; and this part total 


is Galled by the Platonilts oor, or a wholenc/s, 
earth. 
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earth. And this the theologift Orphcus knowing, he thus 
{peaks concerning the demiurgus: , 


His body’s boundlefs, ftable, full of light. 
And 


Th’ extended region of furrounding air 

Forms his broad fhoulders, back and bofom fair. — 
Again, 

His middle zone’s the fpreading fea profound. 
And 


The diftant' realms of Tartarus obfcure 
Within earth’s roots his holy feet fecure ; 

For thefe earth’s utmoft bounds to Jove belong, 
And form his bafis, permanent and ftrong. 


“ But from thefe demiurgic caufes a progreffion of the 
elements into the univerfe takes place, but not immedi- 
ately into the fublunary world. For how can the moft ime 
material things give fubfiftence to the moft material without 
a medium; or things immovable be immediately hypoftatic 
of fuch as are moved in all directions? Since the pro- 
grefhon of things is nowhere without a medium, but fuba 
fits according to a well-ordered fubjection; and gene- 
rations into thefe material, difipated, and dark abodes, 
take place through things of a proximate order. Since 
therefore the elements in the demiurgus are intellects and 
imparticipable intellectual powcrs, what will be their firt 
progreffion? Is it not manifeft that they will yet remain 
intellectual powers, but will be participated by mundane 
natures? For from imparticipable intelleé&t the proximate 
progreffion is to that which is participated. And uni- 
verfally progreflion takes place from imparticipables to 
things participated, and from fupermundane to mundane 


forms. But what are thefe things which yet remain in- 
tellcCtual 
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telleual but are participated, and what fubjection do 
they poffefs? Is it not evident that they are no longer in» 
tellectual (i. e. effentially intelletual)? But I call thofe 
natures intelleétual which are the forms of intellect, and 
of a truly intelieCtual effence. But becoming partici- 
pated, and being no longer intellectual, it is evident that 
they are no longer immovable natures. But not being im- 
movable, they muft be felf-motive. For thefe are prox- 
imately fufpended from immovable natures; and from 
things effentially inteliectual a progrefhon takes place to 
fuch as are fo according to participation, and from things 
immovable to fuch as are felf-motive. Thefe elements 
therefore fubfift in life, and are felf-motive and intellectual 
according to participation: . But the progrefhion from this 
muft be manifeft. For the immediate defcent from life 
is to animal; fince this ts proximate to life. And from 
that which is effentially {clf-motive, to that which is felf- 
mative according to a participation of life. For fo far as 
it proceeds from life to animal, it fuffers a mutation. But 
fo far as it proceeds from that which is immaterial to things 
immaterial * (that is, fuch as may be called immaterial 
when contrafted with mutable matter), and from divine 
life to a divine effence, it becomes aflimilated to them. 
lf therefore you take away from hence that which is ime 
material and immutable, you will produce that which is 
mutable and material, And through this indeed they are 
diminifhed from fuch as are before them; but on account 
of the fymmetry and order of their motions, and their im- 
mutability in their mutations, they become afhimilated tø 


* He means the divine bodies of the flars, and the body of 
the heavens; which, compared with fublunary bodies, may be 


juftly Called tmmaterial bodies, 
them, 
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them. If therefore you take away this order, you will be- 
hold the great confufion and inconftancy of the elements; 
and this will be the laft progreflion, and the very dregs and 
fediment of all the prior gradations of the elements. 

«OF the elements, therefore, fome are immovable, impar- 
ticipable, intelle€tual, and demiurgic; but others are intcl- 
le€tual and immovable according to effence, but partici- 
pated by mundane natures. Others again are felf-motive, 
and effentially lives ; but others are felf-motive and vital, 
but are not lives. Some again are alter-motive, or moved 
by another, but are moved in an orderly manner; and, 
Jaftly, others have a difordered, tumultuous and confufed 
fubfiitence.” 

Such then is the progreflion of the elements, and fuch 
the nature of aceleftial body. But if the body of the world 
be fpherical—and this muft neceffarily be the cafe, as a 
fphere is the moft perfect of figures—and the world the 
beft of effe€ts, there muft be fome part in it correfponding 
to a centre, and this can be no other than earth. For in 
an orderly progreffion of things, that which is moft dif- 
tant and the laft is the worfl; and this we have already 
. fhewn is the earth. But in a fphere, that which is mott 
diftant from the fuperficies is the centre; and therefore 
earth is the centre of the world. This conclufion indeed 
will doubtlefs be ridiculed by every /egacious modern, as 
too abfurd in fuch an enlightened age as the prefent to de- 
ferve the labour of a confutation. However, as it follows 
by an inevitable confequence from the preceding theory, 
and this theory is founded on the harmonious union of 
things, we may fafely affert that it is confubfiftent with 
the univerfe itfelf. At fuch a period, indeed, as the pre- 
fent, when there is fuch a dire perverfion of religion, and 

Cc men 
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men of every defcription are involved in extreme impiety, 
we cannot wonder that the fpirit of profane innovation 
fhould caufe a fimilar confufion in the fyftem of the world. 
For men of the prefent day being deftitute of true fcience, 
and not having the leaft knowledge of the true nature and 
progrethons of things, in the firft place make the univerfe 
an unconnected production, generated intime, andof courfe 
naturally fubject to diflolution ; and in the next place, 
allow of no cfewtial diflinction in its principal parts. 
Hence the earth is by them hurled into the heavens, and 
rolled about their central fun in conjunction with the ce- 
leftial orbs. The planets are fuppofed to be heavy bodies 
fimilar to our fluggifh earth; the fixed ftars are all fo 
many funs; and the fun himfelf is a denfe, heavy bedy, 
occafionally fuffering dimnefs in his light, and covered 
with dark and fuliginous fpots. With refpect to this lalt 
particular, indeed, they boaft of ocular conviction through 
the alfiftance of the telefcope; and what reafoning can in- 
validate the teftimony of the eyes? I anfwer, that the 
eyes in this particular are more deceived when affifted by 
glafles, than when trufting to their own naked power of 
perceiving. Fer in reality we do not perceive the hea- 
venly bodies themielves, but their inflammations in the 
air; or in other words certain portions of air, enkindled 
by the fwiftnefs of their courfe. This at leaft cannot be 
denied to be poflible ; and if fo, it is not at all wonderful, 
that a grofs aerial inflammation fhould, when viewed 
through a telefcope, appear dim and clouded with {pots. 
But this is not an hypothefis of my own invention, but is 
derived from Ammonius Hermeas, who, as we are informed 
by Olympiodorus in the Phædo, was of this opinion, as 
alfo was Heraclitus long before him ; who, fpeaking (fays 

Olvmpiodorus) 
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Olympiodorus) in his obfcure way concerning the fun, 
fays of that luminary “ enkindling meafures and extinguifbing 
meafures”—that is, enkindling an image of himfelf in the 
air when he rifes, the fame becoming extinguifhed when 
he fets. 

Nor let the moderns fondly imagine that their fyftem of 
aftronomy was adopted by Pythagoras and his followers, 
for this opinion is confuted by Spanheim and Dickinfon ; 
and this, fays Fabricius*, with no contemptible argu- 
ments : and we are informed by Simplicius +, long before 
them, that the Pythagoreans by the fire in the middle did 
not mean the fun, but a demiurgic vivific fire, feated in 
the centre of the earth. The prophecy of Swift, therefore, 
in his Gulliver’s Travels, that the boafted theory of gravi- 
tation would at one time or other be exploded, may cer- 
tainly be confidered as a moft true prediction, at leaft fo 
far as relates to the celeftial orbs. 

But to return from this digreflion. The inerratic fphere, 
according to the Platonic philofophy, has the relation of a 
monad to the multitude of {tars which it contains; or, in 
other words, it is the proximate caufe of this multitude 
which it contains, and with which it has a co-ordinate 
fubfiftence. But according to the fame philofophy, all 
the planets are fixed in folid fpheres, in conformity to the 
motions of which they perpetually revolve; but at the 
fame time have peculiar motions of their own, befides thofe 
of the fpherest. Thefe {pheres too are all concentric, or 
have the fame centre with the earth and the univerfe, and 


* Vid. Biblioth. Gree. vol. i. de Orpheo. 
4 In Ariftot. de Celo, lib. 2. 
t For Plato makes no mention of epicycles and eccentric 


arcles. 
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do not confift of hard impenetrable matter, as the moderns 
have ignorantly fuppofed; for being divine or immaterial 
bodies, fuch as we have already defcribed, they have no- 
thing of the denfity and gravity of this our carth, but are able 
to permeate cach other without divilion, and to occupy the 
fame place together; juft likethe illuminations emitted from 
feverallamps, which pafsthrough the whole of the fame room 
at once, and pervade each other without confufion,divulfion, 
er any apparent diftindtion. So that thefe fpheres are fimilar 
to mathematical bodies, fo far as they are immaterial, free 
from contrariety, and exempt from every pafhve quality; 
but are different from them fo far as they are full of mo- 
tion and life. But they are concealed from our fight 
through the tenuity and fubtility of their nature, while on 
the contrary the fire of the planets which are carried in 
them is vilible through the folidity which it pofleffes. So 
that earth is more predominant in the planets than in the 
fpheres ; though each fubfiits, for the moft part, according 
to the characteriftic of fire. But let it be carefully remem- 
bered, that the peculiarity of all fire is the being vifitle, but 
‘that neither heat nor fluidity belongs to every fpecies of 
fire: and that the property of all carth is the being tan- 
gible, but that gravity and fubfiding downwards do not be- 
Jong to all. 

But in confequence of each of thefe fpheres being an 
erotns, OT part with a total fubfiftence, as we have already 
explained, it follows that every planet has a number of 
fatellites furrounding it, analogous to the choir of the 
fixed ftars 3 and that every fphere is full of gods, angels, 
and demons, fubfifting according to the properties of the 
{pheres in which they refide. ‘This theory indeed is the 
grand key to the theology of the ancients, as it fhews us 

at 
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at one view why the fame god is fo often celebrated with 
the names of other gods; which Jed Macrobius formerly 
to think that all the gods were nothing more than the dif- 
ferent powers of the fun; and has induced the fuperficial, 
index-zroping moderns to frame hypothefes concerning the 
ancient theology, fo ridiculous that they deferve to be con- 
fidered in no other light than the ravings of a madman, or 
the undifciplined conceptions of a child. But that the 
reader may be fully convinced of this, let him attend to 
the following extraordinary paflages from the divine com- 
mentaries of Proclus on the Timzus. And in the firft 
place, that every planet is attended with a great number 
of fatellites, is evident from the following citation :— 
“c There are other divine animals attending upon the cir- 
culations of the planets, the leaders of which are the feven 
planets; and thefe revolve and return in their circulations 
in conjunction with their leaders, juft as the fixed {tars are 
governed by the circulation of the inerratic f{phere.”— 
edevat xat ara Cua Sera em OUEAVIS TUVETOMLEVA TAG TWV TAAVW= 
HEYwY WEpiPopaic, wv NYEMOVEG EITIV of EMia.—xal CUATEPITTOASL, 
XAI cuvamonalisaTal TAIF EAUTWY APXAIS, WOME KAL TU ATALI 
xçaTETaI umo THs oAns mepipopas*. And in the fame place 
he informs us, that the revolution of thefe fatellites is fi- 
milar to that of the planets which they attend; and this, he 
acquaints us a little before, is according to Plato a fpiral 
revolution. xai YAP TAUTA TOETOMEVE ESI, NAL MALVNV EXOVTA 
TOZUTNY, Oley ELONKEV Mepis Twv ETlæ mixgw mgoTspove Again, 
with refpećl to their number—“ about every planet there 
is a number (of fatellites) analogous to the choir of the 
fixed ftars, all of them fubfiiting with proper circulations 


* Vid. Procl. in Tim. P- 279s 
Cc 3 of 
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of their own *.”—str1 yap xab exasny apiluos avadoyoy Ty Toy 
ASPV Y0PW, TUPESOS TAIE OXEA NEPIPOPAIS. And ìf it 
fhould be enquired why, with refpeét to the fixed ftars, there 
is one monad, the aholene/s (orctns) of them; but among 
the planets there is both an orotns, wholenefs or totality, 
that is the {phere of each, and a leader befides in each, 
that is the apparent orb, he anfwers in the fame place— 
that as the motion of the planets is more various than that 
of the fixed ftars, fo their poffeflion of government is more 


abundant ; for they proceed into a greater multitude. 
He adds—But in the fublunary regions there is ftill a 
greater number of governors: for the monads (that is, tc- 
talities) in the heavens generate a number analogous to 
themfelves. So that the planets being fecondary to the 
fixed ftars, require a twofold government; one of which 
is more total and the other more partial. 

But with refpeét to the fatellites, the firft in order about 
every planet are gods; after thefe, demons revolve in lucid 
orbicular bodies; and thefe are followed by partial fouls 
fuch as ours, as the following beautiful paffage abundant- 
ly evinces. ‘ But that in each of thefe (the planetary 
fpheres) there is a multitude co-ordinate to each, you may 
infer from the extremes. For if the inerratic {phere has a 
multitude co-ordinate to itfelf, and earth is with refpect 
to terreftrial animals what the inerratic {phere is to fuch 
as are celeftial, it is neceflary that every wholene/s fhould 
poffefs certain partial animals co-ordinate to itfelf, through 
which alfo the fpheres derive the appellation of «whole 
nefes. But the natures fituated in the middle are con- 
cealed from our fenfe, while in the mean time thofe con- 
tained in the extremes are apparent, one fort through 

* Page 275. 
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their tranfcendantly lucid effence, and the other through 
their alliance to ourfelves. But if partial fouls are dife- 
minated about thefe {pheres, fome about the fun, fome 
about the moon, and others about each of the remaining 
{fpheres *; and if prior to fouls there are demons filling 
up the herds of which they are the leaders; it is evidently 
beautifully faid that each of the fpheres is a world. And 
this is agreeable to the doétrines of theologifts, when they 
teach us that there are gods in every {phere prior to dæ- 
mons, the government of fome receiving its perfection 
under that of others. As for inftance with refpect to our 
queen the Moon, that fhe contains the goddefs Hecate and 
Diana; and with refpect to our fovereign the Sun, and 
the gods which he contains, theologifts celebrate Bacchus 
as fubfifting there, 


The Sun’s affeflor, who with watchful eye 
Infpects the facred pole. 


“ They alfo celebrate Jupiter as feated there, Ofinis, and 
a folar Pan, as likewife other divinities, of which the books 
of theologifts and theurgifts are full; from all which it 
is evident how true it is that each of the planets is the 
leader of many gods, which fill up its proper circu- 
lation +.” ott Of xar Ev Exasn ToUTWY WANDS ErWW EXASN guso- 
MO, MATATIXEVATEIAS GY ABO THY ANQOV. El yap n anans EN ES 
gusoixov eautn Anges, xat n yn Twv xbovwy Cuwy erty WG EXEM 
Tay oupaviny, Qyayun xul EXATNV OAOTNTA WavTus EXEW MEIKA 
atla cusoixa Tpos autn Çex, dia xai oMoTnTEs Atyovtast. AavOaves 


e, ~ 
DE nuov TA META thy aicbnciv, TWV AKpwY ONAWY OVTWY, TWY MEY, dia 


Tn UNEEN FOV Ouciay, Twy OE dia any 79% NUAS TUYTEVEIAV. El 


* This Plato himfelf aflerts in the following dialogue. 


+ Procl. in Tim. p. 279. 
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Òs wat pepa PUXA BEI auToUs ENANTA, ANAA MEV TERI 
NALOV, AAAA De MERI TEANVNV, AAAI O: MERL EXZTOV TWY ATOV, NAL 
70 rwv Puxwy Daspoves TUULTANPCUTL TA; AYEARS, WV EITI NYEMIYESY 
Snrov oTi Karus EIQNTAI KOTHLOV EXAFNY EVUL THY TDAIPWY, NAL TWI 
Storoywy nuas TauTa DIDA HOYTWV, OTOTAV NEPI Exarous Seous ev 
QUTOIG EWal, TPO TWV Saipovwy, GAdous UNO Twy BAAwY TEAOVYTAS 
MYELOMA, 00V, XÆ TERI THS Otomowns nuwy ceAnvns, OT! xat n 
Euatn Sea esi ev autn, xar n Aprepic, uar nepi Tov Bazirgws naou 
Xat Twv enet Sewy, Toy exei Aiovugoy vvouvres, Heros mapedoos 
ExiTxOmEV Toroy ayvov, Tov Aiz Tov exes, Tov Ocigi, tov Ilasa 
TOV MALAXOY, TOUS BAAOLS, wy ot BiGAD manges eiri Twv Jeoroyav, 
mat THY Secugywy, EÈ wy amavTwy Ondov, omus aanbes, xai Tov 
TTAQVW LEVY EXATOV, BYEALPX NV EVAL TOAAQY Sewy, TUATANPOUVT OY 
auTou Thy idiavy TeEpOopay. 

Now, from this extraordinary paflage, we may perceive 
at one view why the fun in the Orphic hymns is called 
Jupiter, why Apollo is called Pan, and Bacchus the fun ; 
why the moon feems to be the fame with Rhea, Ceres, 
Proferpine, Juno, Venus, &c. and in fhort why any one 
divinity is celebrated with the names and epithets of fo 
many of the reit. For from this fublime theory it follows 
that cvery {phere contains a Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, 
Vefta, Minerva, Mars, Ceres, Juno, Diana, Mercury, 
Venus, Apolio, and in {hort every deity, each fphere at 
the fame time conferring on thefe gods the peculiar cha- 
racteriftic of its mature; fo that for inftance in the fun 
they all poffefs a folar property, in the moon a lunar one, 
and fy of the reft. From this theory too we may perceive 
the truth of that divine faying of the ancients, that all 
things are full of gods; for more particular orders pro- 
eeed from fuch as are more general, the mundane from 
the fupcrmundane, and the fublunary from the celeftial ; 

while 
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while earth becomes the general receptacle of the illumi- 
nations of all the gods. “ Hence (fays Proclus *) there is 
a terrcftrial Ceres, Vefta, and Ifis, as likewife a terreftrial 
Jupiter and a terreitrial Hermes, eftablifhed about the one 
divinity of the earth ; juft as a multitude of celeftial gods 
proceeds about the one divinity of the heavens. For there 
are progreffions of all the celeflial gods into the earth; 
and carth contains all things, in an earthly manner, which 
heaven comprehends celettially. Hence we fpeak of a 
terreftrial Bacchus and a terreltrial Apollo, who beftows 
the all-various ftreams of water with which the earth 
abounds, and openings prophetic of futurity.” And if to 
all this we only add, that all the other mundane gods fub- 
fiit in the twelve above mentioned, and that the firft triad 
of thefe is demiurgic or fabricative, viz. Jupiter, Neptune, 
Vulcan; the fecond, Vefta, Minerva, Mars, defenfive ; 
the third, Ceres, Juno, Diana, vivific; and the fourth, 
Mercury, Venus, Apollo, elevating and harmonic :—I fay, 
if we unite this with the preceding theory, there is no- 
thing in the ancient theology that will not appear admi- 
tably fublime and beautifully connected, accurate in all 
its parts, fcientific and divine. Such then being the true 
account of the Grecian theology, what opinion muft we 
form of the wretched fyftems of modern mythologitts ; 
and which moft deferves our admiration, the impudence 
or ignorance of the authors of fuch fyftems? The fyf- 
tems indeed of thefe men are fo monftroufly abfurd, that 
we may confider them as inftances of the greateft diftor- 
tion of the rational faculty which can pofhbly befall human 
nature, while connected with fuch a body as the prefent. 
For one of thefe coniiders the gods as merely fymbols of 


* In Tim. p. 282. ; 
agiis 
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agriculture, another as men who once lived on the earth *, 
and a third as the patriarchs and prophets of the Jews. 
Surely fhould thefe fyfiems bc tranfmitted to pofterity, 
the hiftorian by whom they are related muft either be 
confidered by future generations as an impoftor, or his 
Narration muft be viewed in the light of an extravagant 
romance. 

I only add, as a conclufion to this fublime theory, that 
though the whole of the celeftial region is compofed from 
the four elements, yet in fome places fire in conjunction 
with earth (i. e. earth without gravity and denfity) predo- 
minates ; in others fire, with the fummit of water; and 
in others again fire with the fummit of air: and according 
to each of thefe an all-various mutation fubfifts. Hence 
fome bodies in the heavens are vifible, and thefe are fuch 
as have fire united with the folid; but others are ftill 
more vifible +, and thefe are fuch as have fire mingled 
with the fplendid and diaphanous nature of air. And 
hence the fpheres of the planets, and the inerratic {phere 
itfelf, poffefs a more attenuated and diaphanous eflence ; 
but the ftars are of a more folid compofition. But fire 
every where prevails, and all heaven is characterized 
through the power of this exalted element. And neither 
is the fire there cauftic (for this is not even the property 
of the firft of the fublunary clements, which Ariftotle 
calls fiery, mugoedes) nor corruptive of any thing, nor of a 
nature contrary to earth ; but it perpetually fhines with a 


* See my notcs on the Cratylus. 

$ That is, in themfelves: but they are invifible to us, on ac- 
count of their poffefling but little of the refifting nature of 
earth ; and this is the reafon why we cannot fee the celeftial 


fpheres. 
pure 
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pure and tranfparent light, with vivific heat, and illumi- 
nating power. 

And fuch are the outlines of the fyftem of the world, 
according to Pythagoras and Plato; which, ftrange as the 
aflertion may feem, appears to have been entirely un- 
known from the æra of the Emperor Juftinian to the pre- 
fent time. That beautiful mode in which as we have 
fhewn the elements fubfift both in the heavens and the 
earth, has not been even fufpeéted by modern natural phi- 
lofophers to have any exiftence ; and aftronomers have 
been very far from the truth in their affertions concerning 
the celeftial fpheres. In confequence of indolence, or ig- 
norance, or prejudice, or from all three in conjunction, 
the moderns have invented fyftems no lefs difcordant with 
the nature of things than different from each other. They 
have juft been able to gain a glimpfe of the beautiful 
union of things in the vegetable and animal tribes belong- 
ing to the earth, and have difcovered that the loweft of 
the animal fpecies and the higheft of the vegetable approx- 
imate fo near to each other, that the difference between 
the two can fcarcely be perceived; but this is the very 
fummit of their refearches ; they are unable to trace the 
connection of things any further, and reft fatisfied in ad- 
mitting that 


The chain continues, but its links unknown. 


The divine nature of the celeftial bodies cannot be feen 
through the telefcope, and incorporeals are not to be 
viewed with a microfcopic eye : but thefe inftruments are 
at prefent the great ftandards of truth ; and whatever op- 
pofes or cannot be afcertained by the teftimony of thefe, is 

con- 
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confidered as mere conjecture, idle fpeculation, and a per- 
verfion of the reafoning power. 

But Ict us now proceed to a fummary view of fome of 
the principal parts of this moft interefting dialogue. And 
in the frit place with refpect to the hiftory, which is re- 
lated in the beginning, concerning a war between the in- 
habitants of the Atlantic ifland and the Athenians— 
Crantor, the moft early of Plato’s commentators,, confi- 
dered this relation (fays Proclus) as a mere hiftory uncon- 
nected with allegory ; while other Platonifts, on the con- 
trary, have confidered it as an allegory alone. But both 
thefe cpinions are confuted by Proclus and the beft of the 
Platonifts 3 becaufe Plato calls it a very wonderful, but at 
the fame time true narration. So that it is to be confi- 
dered as a true hiftory, exhibiting at the fame time an 
image of the oppofition of the natures which the univerie 
contains. But according to Amelius it reprefents the op- 
potion between the inerratic {phere and the fixed ftars; 
according to Origen, the conteft betwecu demons of a 
fupevior and thofe of an inferior order; according to Nu- 
menius, the difagreement between more excellent fouls 
who are the attendants of Pallas, and fuch as are con- 
verfant with generation under Neptune. Again, accord- 
ing to Porphyry, it infinuates the conteit between damons 
deducing fouls into generation, and fouls afcending to the 
gods. For Porphyry gives a three-fold diftinétion to dæ- 
mens; aflerting that fome are divine, that others fubhit 
acecrding to habitude, xata oxevw, among which partial 
fouls rank when they are allotted a demoniacal condition, 
and that others are evil and noxious to fculs. He aflerts, 


therefore, that this loweft order of daemons always con- 
tends 
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ænds with fouls in their afcent and defcent, efpecially 
weitern demons; for, according to the Egyptians, the 
weft is accommodated to demons of this defcription. But 
the expofition of Jamblichus, Syrianus and Proclus is 
doubtlefs to be preferred, as more confiftent with the nas 
ture of the dialogue; which refers it to the oppofition 
perpetually flourifhing in the univerfe between unity and 
multitude, bound and infinity, famenefs and difference, 
motion and abiding, from which alt things, the frft caufe 
being excepted, are compofed. Likewife being has either 
an eflential or accidental fubfiftence, and is either incor- 
poreal or corporeal : and if incorporeal, it eithcr verges or 
does not verge to body. But bodies are either fimple and 
immaterial, as the celeftial bodies, or fimple and material, 
as thofe of an aerial nature, or compofite and material, as 
thofe of earth. So that the oppofition of all thefe is oc- 
cultly fignified by that ancient war; the higher and more 
excellent natures being every where implied by the Athe- 
nians, and thofe of a contrary order by the inhabitants of 
the Atlantic ifland. 

But that the reader may be convinced that Plato’s ac- 
count of the Atlantic ifland is not a fiction of his own de- 
vifing, let him attend to the following relation of one Mar- 
cellus, who wrote an hiftory of /Ethiopian affairs, accord- 
ing to Proclus ®. < That fuch and fo great an ifland once 
exifted, is evinced by thofe who have compofed hiftories 
of things relative to the external fea. For they relate thae 
in their times there were feven iflands in the Atlantic fea, 
facred to Proferpine : and befides thefe, three others of an 
immenfe magnitude ; one of which was facred to Pluto 
another to Ammon, and another, which is the middle of 

* In Tim. p. 55. 
4 thefe, 
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thefe, and is of a thoufand ftadia, to Neptune. And be- 
fides this, that the inhabitants of this laft ifland preferved 
the memory of the prodigious magnitude of the Atlantic 
ifland, as related by their anceftors ; and of its governing 
for many periods alt the iflands in the Atlantic fea. And 
fuch is the relation of Marcellus in his Æthiopic hiftory.” 
OT: pty EYEVETO To1autn Tis MTOÇ KAI THALKAUTH, OnroUEL TIVES TWY 
ssogowvTuv Ta wept Tus Ew Yadrating. ewa yap nai EV TOS aUTUY 
Xpovors ena LEY VNTOUS ev ENEI Tw WEA@YEL TWEPTEPOUNS LEPAS, TEEIS 
Ge araç asraclous, Tuv uey WAouTWYIG, THY GE Gupuvos, piony òE 
TOUTWY QAANV WoTEduves, XiAwv SAWY TO peyebos. xai TOUS Ot- 
ROUVTAS EVY avtTn pmpnv ANB TOV mecyovwy Aadu gev TEI Tns aT- 
AavTidos ovTMs YEVOMEMNG EXEL VNTOV MAUMEYADESATNE, mv EWI TOAARS 
wepiodous dwvartugat Tacwy TOV EV ATAAYTING WEAAYEL WNT. 
TAUTA MEV ouy 0 Mapxearos EV Tois aSiow KOS Yeveatey. 

Indeed it is not at all wonderful that fo large an ifland 
fhould once have exifted, nor improbable that many more 
fuch exift at prefent, though to us unknown, if we only 
confidcr the Platonic theory concerning the earth, which I 
have related in my introduCtion to the Phzdo, and which 
the following extraordinary paffage from Proclus * abun- 
dantly confirms. ‘Jt is here (fays he) requifite to re- 
member the Platonic hypothefes concerning the earth. 
For Plato does not meafure its magnitude after the fame 
manner as mathematicians ; but thinks that its interval is 
much greater, as Socrates afferts in the Phado. In which 
dialogue alfo he fays, that there are many habitable parts 


Gimilar to our abode+. And hence he relates that an 
ifland 


* In Tim. p. 56. 
+ The latter Platonifts appear to have been perfectly con- 


vinced that the earth contains two quaxters in an oppofite di- 
reQivn 
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ifland and continent of this kind exift in the external or 
Atlantic fea. For indeed if the earth be naturally fphe- 
tical, it is neceflary that it fhould be fuch according to its 
greateft part. But the parts which we inhabit, both in- 
ternally and externally, exhibit great inequality. In fome 
parts of the earth, therefore, there muft be an expanded 
plain, and an interval extended on high. For, according 
to the faying of Heraclitus, he who paffes through a very 
profound region will arrive at the Atlantic mountain, 
whofe magnitude is fuch, according to the relation of the 
Ethiopian hiftorians, that it touches the zther, and cafts 
a fhadow of five thoufand ftadia in extent; for from the 
ninth hour of the day the fun is concealed by it, even to 
his perfect demerfion under the earth. Nor ts this won- 
derful : far Athos, a Macedonian mountain, cafts a fha- 
dow as far as to Lemnos, which is diftant from it feven 


rection to Europe and Afia ; and Olympiodorus even confiders 
Plato as of the fame opinion, as the following paffage from his 
commentary on this part of the Phædo clearly evinces, ‘¢ Plato 
(fays he) directs his attention to four parts of the globe, as 
there are two darts which we inhabit, 7. e. Europe and Afia; fo 
that there muft be two others, in confequence of the antipodes.” 
xatasoxalitas ðt Tun ttecagwy (tomer) seein dvo xaS'nux¢ uow, n 
Evewrn mn A72, wre Quo #200 uzra Tove ayzizodas. Now in cone 
fequence of this, as they were acquainted with Africa, the re- 
maining fourth quarter muft be that which we call America. 
At the fame time let it be carefully remembered, that thefe four 
quarters are nothing more than four holes with refpeét to the 
whole earth, which contains many fuch parts; and that confequently 
they are not quarters of the earth itfelf, but only of a {mall part 
pf the earth in which they arẹ contained, like a {mall globe in 
one of a prodigious extent, 
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hundred ftadia. Nor are fuch particulars as thefe, which 
Marcellus the Æthicpic hiftorian mentions, related only 
concerning the Atlantic mountain; but Ptolemy alfo 
fays that the Lunar mountains are of an immenfe height; 
and Ariftotle, that Caucalus is enlightened by the rays of 
the fun a third part of the night after fun-fet, and a third 
part before the rifing of the fun. And if any one con- 
fiders the whole magnitude of the earth, bounded by its 
elevated parts, he will conclude that it is truly of a prodi- 
gious magnitude, according to the aficrtion of Plato.” 

In the next place, by the fable of Phacton we muft un- 
derftand the deftruction of a confiderable part of the earth 
through fire, by means of a comet being diflolved of a folar 
nature. Likewife, when he mentions a deluge, it is ne- 
ceflary to remember, that through the devaftations of thefe 
two elements, fire and water, a more prolific regeneration 
of things takes place at certain periods of time; and that 
when divinity intends a reformation, the heavenly bodies 
concur with this defign in fuch a manner, that when a 
conflagration is about to take place, then, according to 
Berofus * the Chaldean, all the planets are collected to- 
gether in Cancer; but when a deluge, then the planets 
meet in Capricorn. With refpect to Palias and Neptune, 
who are mentioned in this part of the dialogue, as the 
reader will find an account of thefe divinities in the notes 
to the Cratylus, I fhall only add at prefent, that, accord- 
ing to Proclus, Minerva moft eminently prefides in the 
celeftial conftellation called the Ram, and in the equi- 
noétial circle, where a power motive of the univerfe prin- 
cipally prevails. 

Again, it is neecffary to underftand, that when the world 


* Vid. Senec. Natural. Quaft. III. 29. bo 
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is faid by Plato to be generated, this term expreffes its 
flowing and compofite nature, and does not imply any 
temporal commencement of its exiftence. For as the 
world was neceflarily produced, according to eflential 
power, this being the moft perfect of all modes of ope- 
ration, it is alfo neceflary that it fhould be co-exiftent 
with its artificer ; juft as the fun produces light co-ex- 
iftent with itfelf, fire heat, and fnow coldnefs. The rea- 
der muit however carefully obferve, that when we fay 
it is neceflary that the caufe of the univerfe fhould ope- 
rate according to power, we do not underftand a neceflity 
which implies violence or conftraint; but that neceflity 
which Ariftotle * defines as the perfeQly fimple, and 
which cannot have a multifarious fubfiftence. And hence 
this term, when applied to the moft exalted natures, to 
whom alone in this fenfe it belongs, fignifies nothing more 
than an impofhbility of fubfifting otherwife than they 
do, without falling from the perfcction of their nature. 
Agreeable to this definition, Neceflity was called by 
ancient thcologifts Adraftia and Themis, or the perfectly 
right and juft : and if men of the prefent day had but at- 
tended to this fignification of the word, i. e. if any edi- 
tion of Ariftotle’s works, with a copious index mentioning 
this fenfe of neceflity, had fortunately exilted, they would 
not have ignorantly fuppofed that this word, when ap- 
plied to divine natures, fignified conftraint, violence, and 
over-ruling power. As intellect therefore is eternal, both 
according to effence and energy, and as foul is eternal in 
effence but temporal in energy, fo the world is temporal 
both in cflence and energy. Hence every thing prior to 


* Metaphyf. lib. 5. 
Dd foul 
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foul always is, and is never generated; but foul both is, 
and is perpetually generated; and the world never zs, but 
is always gencrated : and whatever the world contains in 
like manner never is; but inftead of being always genc- 
rated, like the whole world, is fo at fome particular time. 
Becaufe the world therefore is converfant with perpetual 
motion and time, it may be faid to be always generated, or 
advancing towards being ; and therefore never truly is. 
So that it refembles the image of a mountain beheld in a 
torrent, which has the appearance of a mountain without 
the reality, and which is continually renewed by the con- 
tinual renovation of the ftream. But foul, which is eter- 
nal in effence and temporal in energy, may be compared 
to the image of the fame rock beheld in a pool, and which 
of courfe, when compared with the image in the torrent, 
may be faid to be permanently the fame. In fine, as Pro- 
clus well obferves, Plato means nothing more by generation 
than the formation of bodies; iż. e. a motion or proceflion 

towards the integrity and perfection of the univerfe. 
Again, by the demrurgus and father of the world we muft 
underftand Jupiter, who fubfifts at the extremity of the 
intellelual triad, as we have obferved in the notes to the 
Cratylus; and avto woy, or animal itfelf, which is the ex- 
emplar of the world, and from the contemplation of 
which it was fabricated by Jupiter, is the laft of the in- 
telligible triad, and is the fame with the Phanes of Or- 
pheus: for the theologift reprefents Phancs as an animal 
with the heads of various beafts, as may be feen in our in- 
troduction to the Parmenides. Nor let the reader te 
difturbed on finding that, according to Plato, the firft caufe 
is not the immediate caufe of the univerte ; for this is not 
through any defect or imbecility of nature, but on the con- 
trary: 
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trary is the confequence of tranfcendancy of power. Yor 
as the firft caufe is the fame with she one, a unifying encrgy 
muit be the prerogative of his nature ; and as he is like- 
wile perfe€tly fupereffential, if the world were his imme- 
diate progeny, it muft be as much as poflible fupereffential 
and profoundly one: but as this is not the cafe, it is ne- 
ceflary that it fhould be formed by intellect and moved 
by foul. So that it derives the unity and goodnefs of its 
nature from the firft caufe, the orderly difpofition and dif- 
tinction of its parts from Jupiter its artificer, and its per- 
petual motion from foul ; the whole at the fame time pro- 
ceeding from the firft caufe through proper mediums. 
Nor is it more difficult to conceive matter after this man- 
ner invefted with form and diftributed into order, than to 
conceive a potter making clay with his own hands, giving 
it a fhape when made through the afliftance of a wheel, 
and, when fafhioned, adorning it through another inftru- 
ment with figures; at the fame time being careful to re- 
member, that in this latter inftance different inftruments 
are required through the imbecility of the artificer, but 
that in the former various mediums are neceffary from the 
tranfcendancy of power which fubfifts in the original 
caufe. And from all this it is eafy to infer, that matter 
was not prior to the world by any interval of time, but only 
in the order of compofition; priority here implying no- 
thing more than that which muft be confidered as firft in 
the conftruction of the world. Nor was it hurled about in a 
difordered ftate prior to order; but this only fignifies its 
confufed and tumultuous nature, when confidered in itfelf, 

divefted of the fupervening irradiations of form. 
With refpect to the four elements, I add, in addition to. 
Dd 2 what 
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what has been faid before, that their powers are beautifully: 
difpofed by Proclus as follows: viz. 


Free. Am. 
Subtle, acute, movable. Subtle, blunt, movable. 
WATER. EARTH. 
Denfe, blunt, movable. Denfe, blunt, immovable- 


In which difpofition you may perceive how admirably the 
two extremes fire and carth are connected, though indeed 
it is the peculiar excellence of the Platonic philofophy to 
find out in every thing becoming mediums through that 
part of the dialectic art called divifion ; and it is owing 
to this that the philofophy itfelf forms fo regular and con- 
fiftent awhole. But I have invented the following num- 
bers for the purpofe of reprefenting this diftribution of the 
elements arithmetically. 

Let the number 6o reprefent fire, and 480 earth; and 
the mediums between thefe, viz. 120 and 240, will cor- 
refpond to air and water. For as 60: 120 :: 240: 480- 
But 60 = 3 X 5 X 4. 120 =3 X Io X 4. 240 =6 X 
+0 X 4. and 480 = 6 X 10 X 8. So that thefe num- 
bers will correfpond to the properties of the elements as 


follows + 
Time: AIR 3: 
3X 5X 4: 3X 109 X 4:2: 
Subtle, acute, movable ; Subtle, blunt, movable. 
WATER: EarTH. 
6X oX 4:2: 6X ox 8 


Denfe, blunt, movable :- = _Denfc, blunt, immovable. 


With refpeét to fire it muft be obferved, that the Pla- 
tonifts confider light, flame, and a burning coal, Quz, prosp 
ampak, as differing from each other; aud that a fubjection 

oF 
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or remifhion of fire takes place from on high to the earth, 
proceeding as we have before obferved from that which is 
more immaterial, pure and incorporeal, as far as to the 
moit material and denfe bodies: the lalt procefhon of fire 
being fubterranean ; for, according to Empedocies, there 
are many rivers of fire under the earth. So that one kind 
of fire is material and another immaterial, 7.e. when com- 
pared with fublunary matter; and one kind is corruptible 
but another incorruptible ; and one is mixed with air, but 
ancther is perfectly pure. The charaéteriftic teo of fire 
as neither heat nor a motion upwards, for this is the pro- 
perty only of our terreitrial fire; and this in confequence 
of not fubfifting in its proper place: but the effential pe- 
caliartty of fire is vifibility; for this belongs to all fire, 
4. e. the divine, the mortal, the burning, and the impetuous. It 
muft however be carefully obferved, that our eyes are by 
no means the flandards of this vifibility: for we cannot 
perceive the celeftial fpheres, on account of fire and air in 
their compofition fo much predominating over earth; and 
many terreftrial bodies emit no light when confiderably 
heated, owing to the fire which they contain being wholly 
abforbed as it were in grofs and ponderous earth. 

In like manner, with refpect to earth, the charaCteriftic 
of its nature is folidity and tangibility, but not pon- 
dlerofity and a tendency downwards; for thefe properties 
«lo not fubfift in every fpecies of earth. Hence, when we 
confider thefe two elements according to their oppofite 
fubfiftence, we fhall find that fire is always ie motion, but 
earth always immovable; that fire is eminently vifble, - 
and earth eminently tangible; and that fire is of a moft 
attenuated nature through light, but that earth is moft 
dude through darknefs. So that as fre is effentially the 
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caufe of light, in like manner earth is effentially the caufe 
of darknefs; while air and water fubfifting as mediums 
between thefe two, are, on account of their diaphanous 
nature, the caufes of vifibility to other things, but not to 
themfelves. In the mean time moifture is common both 
- to air and water, connecting and conglutinating earth, 
but becoming the feat of fire, and affording nourifhment 
and ftability to its flowing nature. 

With refpe&t to the compofition of the mundane foul, it 
is neceflary to obferve that there are five genera of being, 
from which all things after the firft being arc compofed ; 
viz. effence, abiding, motion, famene/s, difference. For every 
thing muit poflefs effence; muft abide in its caufe, from 
which alfo it muft proceed, and to which it muft be con- 
verted; muft be the fame with itfelf and certain other na- 
tures, and at the fame time diferent from others and dif- 
tinguiflied in itfelf. But Plato, for the fake of brevity, 
aflumes only threc of thefe in the compofition of the foul, 
viz. effence, famenefs, and diference; for the other two 
muft neceffarily fubfift in conjunction with thefe. But 
by an indivifible nature we muft underftand intelle&, and 
by that nature which is divifible about body, corporeal 
life. ‘The mundane foul therefore is a medium between 
the mundane intelle& and the whole of that corporeal life 
which the world participates. We muft not however 
fuppofe that when the foul is faid to be mingled from thefe 
two, the indivifible and divifible natures are confumed in 
the mixture, as is the cafe when corporeal fubftances are 
mingled together; but we muft underftand that the foul 
is of a middle nature between theie, fo as to be different 
from each, and yet a participant of each. 


The 
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The firft numbers of the foul are theie: 1, 2, 3, 4) 9, 85 
23 but the other numbers are, 


6 
8 9 
9 12 
12 18 
16 27 
18 36 
24 54 
32 Si 
36 108 
48 162 


But in order to underftand thefe numbers mathemati- 
Cally, it is neceffary to know in the firft place what is 
meant by arithmetical, geometrical, and harmonic pro- 
portion. Arithmetical proportion, then, is when an equal 
excefs is preferved in three or more given numbers; geo- 
metrical, when numbers preferve the fame ratio; and har- 
monic, when the middle term is exceeded by the greater, 
by the fame part of the greater as the excefs of the middle 
term above the lefler exceeds the leffer. Hence the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, are in arithmetical proportion ; 2, 4, 8, in ge- 
ometrical, fince as 2 is to 4, fo is 4 to 8; and 6, 4, 3, are 
in harmonic proportion, for 4 is exceeded by 6 by 2, which 
is a third part of 6, and 4 exceeds 3 by 1, whichis the third 
part of 3. Again, fefquialter proportion is when one 
number contains another and the half of it befides, fuch as 
the proportion of 3 to 2; but fefquitertian proportion 
takes place when a greater numbcr contains a lefler, and 
befides this a third part of the lefler, as 4 to 33 and a fef- 
guio€tave ratio is when a greater number contains a lefler 
one, and an eighth part of it befides, as g to 8; and this 
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proportion produces in mufic an entire tone, which is the 
principle of all fymphony. Buta tone contains five fym- 
phonies, viz. the diateffaron, or {c{quitertian proportion, 
which is compofed from two tones, and a femitone which 
is a found lefs than a tone; the diapente, or fefquialter 
proportion, which is compofed from three tones and a fe- 
mitone; the diapafon, or duple proportion, i. e. four to two, 
which is compofed from fix tones; the diapafon diapente, 
which confifts of nine tones and a femitone ; and the dif- 
diapafon, or quadruple proportion, i. e. four to one, which 
contains twelve tones. 

But it is neceffary to obferve further concerning a tone, 
that it cannot be divided into two equal parts; becaufe 
it is compofed from a fefquioctave proportion, and 9 cans 
not be divided into two equal parts. Hence it can only 
be divided into two unequal parts, which are ufually called 
femitones; but by Plato Asmypara, or remainders. But the 
leffer part of a tone was called by the Pythagoreans Diefs, 
or aivifien; and this is furpaffed by a fefquitertian pro- 
portion by two tones; and the remaining greater part, by 
which the tone furpafies the lefs femitone, is calied ags- 
tome, or a cutting off. 

But as it is requifite to explain the different kinds of 
harmony, in order to a knowledge of the ccmpofition of 
fymphonies, let the reader take notice that harmony re- 
ceives a triple divifion, into the Diatonic, Enharmonic, and 
Chromatic. And the Diatonic genus takes place when 
its divifion continually proceeds through a le{s femitone 
and two tones. But the Enharmonic preceeds through 
two diefes. Ard the Chromatic is that which afcends 
through two unequal femitones and three fenutones ; or 
Temstonoy, according to the appellation of the ancient 
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muficians. And to thefe three genera all mufical inftru- 
ments are reduced, becaufe they are all compofed from 
thefe harmonies. But though there were many different 
kinds of inftruments among the ancients, yet the Pytha- 
gorean and Platonic philofophers ufed only thrce—the 
Monochord, the ‘letrachord, and the Polychord; to which 
three they refer the compofition of all the other inftru- 
ments. From among all thefe therefore Plato affumes 
the diatonic harmony, as more agreeable to nature; in 
which the tetrachord proceeds through a lefs femitone 
and two tones; tending by this means from a lefs to a 
greater femitone, as from a more flender to a more pow- 
erful matter, which poffeffes a fimple form, and is at the 
fame time both gentle and robuft. And hence, as all in- 
ftruments are converfant with’ thefe three kinds of har- 
mony, Plato, fays Proclus, in confequence of preferring 
the diatonic harmony, alone ufes two tones, when he 
orders us to fill up the fefquitertian, fefquioctave and fe- 
mitone intervals. 

With refpect to the firt numbers, which are evidently 
thofe defcribed by Plato, the firft three of thefe, 1, 2, 3, 
as Syrianus beautifully obferves, may be confidered as re- 
prefenting the foul of the world, abiding in, proceeding 
from, and returning to herfeif ; viz. abiding according to 
that firt part, proceeding through the fecond, and this 
without any paffivity or imbecility, but returning accord- 
ing to the third: for that which is perfective accedes to 
beings through converfion. But asthe whole of the mun- 
dane foul is perfect, united with intelligibles, and eter- 
nally abiding in intellect, hence fhe providentially pre- 
fides over fecondary natures; in one refpect indeed over 
thofe which are as it were proximately connected with 
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herfelf, and in another over folid and compacted bulks. 
But her providence over each of thefe is twofold. For 
thofe which are conneétcd with hcr efience in a following 
order, proceed from her according to the power of the 
fourth term (4), which poflefles generative powers ; but 
return to her according to the fifth (9g), which reduces 
them to one. Again, folid natures, and all the fpecies 
which are difcerned in ccerporeal mafles, proceed accord- 
ing to the octuple of the firft part (š. e. according to 8), 
which number is produced by two, is folid, and pofleffes 
gencrative powers proceeding to all things; but they re- 
turn according to the number 27, which is the regreffion 
of folids, proceeding as it were from the ternary, and ex- 
iting of the fame order according to nature : for fuch are 
all odd numbers. 

And thus much for the firft feries of numbers, in which 
dup!e and triple ratios are comprehended : but after this 
follows another feries, in which the duple are filled with 
fefquitertian and fefquialter ratios, and the fefquitertian 
fpuces receive atone. And here, in the firft place, in the 
duple progrefñon betwcen 6 and 12, we may perceive two 
mediums, S and g. And 8 indeed fubfifts between 6 and 
r2 in an harmonic ratio; for it cxeceds 6 by a third part 
of 6, aud it is in like manner exceeded by 12 by a third 
part of 12. Likewife 3 is in a fefquitertian ratio to 6, but 
#2 is fefyuiaitcr to 8. Belides, the difference between 12 
and & is a, but the diterence between 8 and 6 is2. And 
bence 4 to 2, as weil as 12 to 6, contains a duple ratio: 
and thefe are the ratios in which the artifice of harmeny 
is continually employed. We may likewife compare y to 
6 which is fefquialter, 12 to 9 which is fefquitertian, and 


9 to 8 which is felquivdtave, and forms atone; and from 
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this comparifon we fhall perceive that two fefquitertian 
ratios are bound together by this fefquioftave, viz. 8 to 6 
and 9 to 12. Nor is an arithmetical medium wanting in 
thefe numbers ; for 9 exceeds 6 by 3, and is by the fame 
number exceeded by 12. And in the fame manner we 
may proceed in all the following duple ratios, binding the 
duple by the fefquitertian and fefquialter, and connecting 
the two fefquitertians by a fefquioctave ratio. We may 
run through the triple proportions too in a fimilar manner, 
excepting in the tone. But becaufe fefquitertian ratios are 
not alone produced from two tones, but from a femitone, 
and this a leffer, which is deficient from a full tone by cer- 
tain {mall parts, hence Plato fays, that in the fefquitertian 
ratios a certain {mall portion remains *. And thus much 
may fuffice for an epitome of the mode in which the duple 
and triple intervals are filled. 

But the words of Plato refpecting thefe intervals plainly 
thew, as Proclus well obferves, that he follows in this in- 
ftance the doctrine of the ancient theologifts. For they 
affert, that in the artificer of the univerfe there are fepa- 
rating and connecting powers, and that through the for- 
mer he feparates his government from that of his father 
Saturn, but through the latter applies the whole of his 
fabrication to his paternal unity ; and they call thefe ope- 
rations incifions and bonds. Hence the demiurgus, di- 
viding the eflence of the foul according to thefe powers in 
demiurgic bounds, is faid to cut the parts from their to- 
tality, and again to bind the fame with certain bonds, 
which are pecotntes, middles or mediums, and through which 
he connects that which is divided, in the fame manner as 


* The proportion of 256 to 243 produces what is called in 
mufic Asie, “mma, or that which remains. 
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he divides, through fećlions, that which is united. And 
as the firft numbers, 1, 2,3, 4, 9) 8, 27, reprefented thofe 
powers of the foul, by which fhe abides in, proceeds from, 
and returns to herfelf, and caufes the progreflion and con- 
verfion of the parts of the univerfe—fo in thefe fecond 
numbers, the fefquitertian, fefquialter, and other ratios 
conftitute the more particıtar ornament of the world ; 
and, while they fubfit as ‘choies themfelves, adorn the 
parts of its parts. c 

I only add, that we muft not fuppofe thefe numbers of 
the foul to be 2 multitude of unities; but we muft conceive 
them to be vital felf-mctive:natures, which are indeed the 
images of intelléctual numbers, but the exemplars of fuch 
as are apparent to the eye of fenfe. In like manner, with 
refpect to harmony, foul is neither harmony itfelf, nor 
that which fubfifts in harmonized natures. For harmony 
itfelf is uniform, feparate and exempt from the whole of 
things harmonized; but that which fubfifts in things har- 
monized is dependent on others, by which alfo it is natu- 
rally moved. But the harmony of the foul fubfitts in the 
middle of thefe two, communicating harmony to others, 
and being the firft participant of it herfelf. 

In order to underftand the figure of the foul, in the firft 
place, mathematically, conceive all the above-mentioned 
numbers to be defcribed in a certain ftraight rule, accord- 
mg to the whole of its breadth ; and conceive this rule ta 
be afterwards divided according to its length. ‘Then all 
thefe ratios will fubift in cach part of the feétion. For if 
the divifion were made according to breadth, it would be 
neceflary that fome of the numbers fhould be feparated on 
this fide, and others on that. Afterwards let the two 
Jengths cf the rule be mutually applicd to each other; 
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wiz. in the points which divide thefe lengths in half: but 
let them not be fo applied as to form right angles, for the 
intended circles are not of this kind. Again, let the two 
lengths be fo incurvated, that the extremes may touch each 
other ; then two circles will be produced, one interior and 
the other exterior, and they will be mutually oblique to 
each other. But one of thefe will be the circle of fame- 
nefs, and the other of difference; and the one will fubit . 
according to the equinodtial circle, but the other accord- 
ing to the zodiac: for every circle of difference is rolled 
about this, as of identity about the equinoctial. Hence 
thefe rectilinear fections ought not to be applied at right 
angles, but according to the fimilitude cf the letter X, 
agreeable to the mind of Plato, fo that the angles in the 
fummit only may be equal; for neither does the zodiac 
cut the equinoctial at right angles. And thus much for 

the mathematical explanation of the figure of the foul. 
But again, fays Proclus, referring the whole of our dif- 
courfe to the cffence of the foul, we fall fav, that, accord- 
ing to the mathematical difciplines, continuous and dif- 
crete quantity feem in a certain refpe€ to be contrary to 
each other ; but in foul both concur together, 7. e. union 
and divifion. For foul is both unity and multitude, and 
one reafon and many: and fo far as fne is a whole fhe is 
continuous, but fo far as number fhe is divided, according 
to the reafons which fhe contains. Hence, according to 
her continuity, fhe is affimilated to the union of intelli- 
gibles; but, according to her multitude, to their dif- 
tinction. And if you are willing to afcend ftill higher in. 
Speculations, foul, according to her union, poffeffes a vef- 
tige and refemblance of the one, but according to her divi- 
Gon fhe exhibits the multitude of divine numbers. Hence 
2 we 
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we muft not fay that fhe alone pofleffes an arithmetical 
cflence, for fhe would not be continuous; nor alone a geo- 
metrical effence, for fhe would not be divided; fhe is 
therefore both at once, and muft be called both arithme- 
tical and geometrical. But fo far as fhe is arithmetical, 
fhe has at the fame time harmony conjoined with her ef- 
fence: for the multitude which fhe contains is elegant 
and compofite, and receives in the fame and at once both 
that which is effential quantity and that which is related. 
But fo far as fhe is geometrical, fhe has that which is {phe- 
rical connected with her eflence. For the circles which 
fhe contains are both immovable and moved; immovable 
indeed according to effence, but moved according to a 
vital energy ; or, to {peak more properly, they may be faid 
to poffefs both of thefe at once, for they are felf-motive : 
and that which is felf-motive is both moved and is at the 
fame time immovable, fince a motive power feems to be- 
long to an immovable nature. Soul therefore effentially 
pre-affumes all difciplines ; the geometrical, according to 
her totality, her forms, and her lines ; the arithmetical, ac- 
cording to her multitude and effential unities; the har- 
monical, according to the ratios of numbers; and the fphe- 
rical, according to her double circulations. And, in fhort, 
fhe is the cffential, felf-motive, intelleCtual,and united bond 
of all difciplines, purely comprehending all things; figures 
in an unfigured manner; unitedly fuch things as are di- 
vided; and without diftance fuch as are diftant from each 
other. 

We are likewife informed by Proclus, that, according 
to Porphyry, a character like the letter X comprehended 
in a circle, was a fymbol with the Egyptians of the mun- 
dane foul; by the right lines, perhaps (fays he), fignifying 
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its biformed progreffion, but by the circle its uniform life 
and intelle€tive progrefs, which is of a circular nature. 
But of thefe circles the exterior, or the circle of famenefs, 
reprefents the cogitative power of the foul; but the inte- 
rior, or the circle of difference, the opinionative power: and 
the motion which is perpetually revolved in famenefs, and 
which comprehends the foul, is intellect. 

Again, we have before obferved, that, according to 
the Platonic philofophy, the planets revolve with a kind of 
fpiral motion ; while varioufly wandering under the ob- 
lique zodiac, they at one time verge to the fouth and at 
another to the north, fometimes advance and fometimes 
retreat, and being at one time more diftant from and at 
another nearer to the earth. And this motion indeed very 
properly belongs to them from their middle pofition, as it 
is a medium between the right lined motion of the ele- 
nents, and the circular motion of the inerratic {phere : 
for a {piral is mixed from the right line and circle. Add 
too, that there are feven motions in the heavens; the cir- 
cular, before, behind, upwards, downwards, to the right 
hand, and to the Icft. But the fpheres alone poflefs a 
circular motion. And the ftars in the inerratic fphere 
revolve about their centres; but at the fume time have an 
advancing motion, becaufe they are drawn along towards 
the weit by the fphere in which they are fixed. But they 
are entirely deftitute of the other five motions, On the 
contrary, the planets have ali the feven. For thcy revolve 
about thcir own centres, but are carried by the motions of 
their fpheres towards the eat. And befides this, they are 
carricd upwards and downwards, behind and before, to the 
tight hand and to the left. Every ftar too, by its revo- 
lution about its own centre, imitates the energy of the 
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foul which it contains about its own intcllect; but by fol. 
lowing the motion of its fphere, it imitates the energy of 
the {phere abaut a fuperior intellect. We may likewife 
add, that the uniformity in the motions of the fixed ftars 
confers union and perfeverance on inferior concerns; but 
that the manifold and oppofite motions of the planets con- 
tribute to the production, mingling and governing of 
things various and oppofite. 

And here, as the readcr will doubtlefs be defirous of 
knowing why earth is called by Plato the firft and moft an- 
cient of the gods within the heavens, I doubt not but he 
will gratefully receive the following epitome of the beau- 
tiful account given by Proclus of the earth, in his inefti- 
mable commentaries on this venerable dialogue. “ Earth 
(fays he) firft proceeds from the intelligible earth which 
comprehends all the intelligible orders of the gods, and 
from the intelleCtual earth which is co-ordinated with 
heaven. For our earth, being analogous to thefe, eternally 
abides, as in the centre of heaven ; by which being cvery 
way comprehended, it becemes full of generative power 
and demiurgic perfection. ‘The true earth, therefore, is 
not this corporeal and grofs buik, but an animal endued 
with a divine foul and a divine body. Fer it contains an 
immaterial and feparate intellect, and -a divine foul 
energizing about this intellect, and an erhereal body prox- 
imately depending on this foul; and laftly, this vifble 
bulk, which is on all fides animated and filled with life 
from its infpiring foul, and through which it generates and 
noutifhes lives of all-various kinds. For one’ fpecics of 
life is rooted in the earth, and another moves about its 
furface, For how is it pofhble that plants fhould live 
while abiding in the carth, but when feparated from it 
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die, unlefs its vifible bulk was full of life? Indeed it muft 
univerfally follow that wholes muft be animated prior to 
parts: for it would be ridiculous that man fhould partici- 
pate of a rational foul and of intellect, but that earth and 
air fhould be deprived of a foul, fublimely carried in thefe 
elements as in a chariot, governing them from on high, 
and preferving them in the limits accommodated to their 
nature. For, as Theophraftus well obferves, wholes 
would poffefs lefs authority than parts, and things eternal 
than fuch as are corruptible, if deprived of the poffeffion of 
foul. Hence there muft neceffarily be a foul and intellect 
in the earth, the former caufing her to be prolific, and the 
latter connectedly containing her in the middle of the uni- 
verfe. So that earth is a divine animal, full of intelle€tual 
and animattic effences, and of immaterial powers. For 
if a partial foul, fuch as ours, in conjunction with its pro- 
per ethereal vehicle, is able to exercife an exuberant energy 
in a material body, what ought we to think of a foul fo 
divine as that of the earth? Ought we not to affert, that 
by a much greater priority fhe ufes thefe apparent bodies 
through other middle vehicles, and through thefe enables 
them to receive her divine illuminations?” 

“ Earth then fubfifting in this manner, fhe is faid in the 
firft place to be our nurfe, as poffefling in a certain re- 
{pect a power equivalent to heaven; and becaufe, as hea- 
ven comprehends divine animals, fo earth appears to con- 
tain fuch as are earthly. And in the fecond place, as 
infpiring our life from her own proper life. For fhe 
not only yields us fruits, and nourifhes our bodies through 
thefe, but fhe fills our fouls with illuminations from her 
own divine foul, and through her intellect awakens ours 
from its oblivious fleep. And thus, through the whole 
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of herfelf, fhe becomes the nurfe of our whole compos 
fition. 

“ But we may confider the poles as powers which give 
ftability to the univerfe, and excite the whcle of its bulk to 
intelligible love; which connect a divifible nature indivifi- 
bly, and that which poffeffes interval in an united and in- 
diftant manner. But the axis is one divinity congregating 
the centres of the univerfe, conne€ting the whole world, 
and moving its divine circulations ; about which the revo- 
lutions of the ftars fubfift, and which fuflains the whole of 
the heavens by its power. And hence it is called Atlas, 
fróm the immutable and unwearied energy with which ie 
isendued. Add too that the word tetapavov, extended, fig- 
nifies that this one power is Titannic, guarding the circu- 
Jations of the wholes which the univerfe contains. 

4 But earth is likewife called the guardian and fabricator 
of night and day. And that fhe caufes the night indeed 
is evident; for her magnitude and figure give that great 
extent to the conical fhadow which fhe produces. But fhe 
is the fabricator of the day, confidered as giving per- 
fection to the day which is conjoined with night; fo that 
earth is the artificer of both thefe, in conjunction with the 
fun. 

“ But fhe is the moft ancient and firft of the gods in the 
heavens, confidered with refpe& to her ftability and gene- 
rative power, her fymphony with heaven, and her pofition. 
in the centre of the univerfe. For the centre poffeffes a 
mighty power in the univerfe, as connecting all its circu- 
lations ; and hence it was called by the Pythagoreans the 
tower of Jupiter, from its containing a demiurzic guard. 
And if we recolleét the Platonic hypotheis concerning the 
earth (which we have mentioned before), that our ha- 
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bitable part is nothing but a dark hollow, and very dif- 
ferent from the true earth, which is adorned with a beauty 
fimilar to that of the heavens, we fhall have no occafion to 
wonder at her being called the firft and moft ancient of 
the celeftial gods.” 

Again, according to the Platonic philofophy, fome of 
the fixed ftars are fometimes fo affected, that for a confie 
derable {pace of time they become invifible to us; and in 
this cafe, both when they withdraw themfelves from our 
view and when they again make their appearance, they are 
faid by fuch as are fkilled in thefe affairs, according to the 
information of Proclus ”, both to produce and fignify 
mighty events. But though it is evident from the very 
words of Plato, in this part of the dialogue, that this opi- 
nion concerning certain ftars difappearing and becoming 
again viñble was entertained by all the aftronomers of his 
time, and by the Pythagoreans prior to him, yet this moft 
intercfting circumftance feems to have been utterly un- 
known to the moderns. Hence, not in the leaft fufpeCting 
this to be the cafe, they have immediately concluded from 
ftars appearing of which we have no account, and others 
difappearing which have bcen obferved in the heavens for 
many ages, that the ftars are bodies, like earthly natures, 
fubject to generation and decay. But this is not wonder- 
ful, if we confider that fuch men as thefe have not the 
{malleft conception that the univerfe is a perfe& whole; 
that every thing perfect muft have a firt, middle, and 
lał; and that, in confequence of this, the heavens 


* In Tim. p. 285. And in p. 333 he informs us, that the 
fixed ftars have periods of revolution, though to us unknown, and 
that different ftars have different periods. Sce alfo Chalcidius tn 
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alone can rank in the firft place, and earth in the 
lak. - 

As thc univerfe, indeed, as well as each of its principal 
parts. or wholes, is perpetual, and as this perpetuity being 
temporal can only fubfift by periodical circulation, hence 
all the celeftial bodies, in order that all the pofible variety 
of things may be unfolded, form different periods at dif- 
ferent times; and their appearings and difappearings are 
nothing more than the reftitutions of their circulations to 
their prilline ftate, and the beginnings of new periods. 
For according to thefe efpecially, fays Proclus, they turn 
and tranfmute mundane natures, and bring on abundant 
corruptions and mighty mutations, as Plato afferts in the 
Republic. 

In the next place, from the fublime f{peech of the demi- 
urgus to the junior or mundane gods, the reader may ob- 
tain full conviction that the gods of the ancients were not 
dead men deified ; for they are here reprefented as com- 
manded by the mundane artificer to fabricate the whole of 
the mortal race. And with refpect to the properties of 
the fublunary gods, which Plato comprehends in nine di- 
vinities, Proclus beautifully obferves that Heaven bounds, 
Earth corroborates, and Ocean moves the whole of gene- 
ration. That Tethys eftablithes every thing in its proper 
motion, intellectual natures in intelle€tual, middle natures 
in animal, and corporeal natures in phyfical motion; Ocean 
at the fame time moving all things collected together in 
one. But Saturn diftributes intelicctually only, Rhea vis 
vifies, Porcys {catters fpermatic reafers, Jupiter gives 
perfection to things appsrent from unapparent caufes, and 
Juno evolves according to the all-various mutations of ap- 
parent natures. And thus through this ennead the fublu- 
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nary world isin a becoming manner diftributed and filled; 
divinely indeed from the gods, angelically from angels, and 
dzmoniacally from demons. And again, the gods fubfitt- 
ing about bodies, fouls, and intelle€ls ; angels exhibiting 
their providence about fouls and bodies ; and demons be- 
ing divided about the fabrication of nature, and.the care 
of bodies. But it may be afked, why does Plato compre- 
hend the whole extent of the gods producing generation, 
in thefe nine divinities? Becaufe, fays Proclus, this en- 
nead accomplifhes the fabrication of generation. For in 
the fublunary regions there are bodies and natures, fouls 
and intellects, and thefe both totally and partially. And 
all thefe fubfift in both refpects, that is both totally and 
partially, in each of the elements, becaufe wholes and 
parts fubfift together. Hence, as each element ranksas a 
monad, and contains bodies and natures, fouls and intel- 
lects, both totally and partially, an ennead will evidently 
be produced in each. But Heaven and Earth generate the 
unapparent effences of thefe, the former according to 
union, and the latter according to multiplication; but 
Ocean and Tethys give perfection to their common and 
diftributed motion ; at the fame time that the motion of 
each is different. In like manner, with refpect to the 
wholes which are adorned, Saturn diftributes things partial 
from fuch as are total, but in an intellectual manner. But 
Rhea calls forth this diftribution from intelle€tual natures 
into all-various progrefhons, and as far as to the ultimate 
forms of life, in confequence of her being a vivific goddefs. 
But Phorcys produces the Titannic diftinétion, as far as 
to natural reafons. And after thefe three, the fathers of 
compofite natures fucceed. And Jupiter indeed orderly 
difpofes fenfible natures totally, in imitation of Heaven, 
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For in the intelleQual order, and in the royal feries, he pro- 
ceeds analogous to /Zeaven*. But Juno moves the wholes, 
fills them with powers, and unfolds them according to 
every progrefion. And the gods pofterior to thefe fabri- 
cate the partial works of fenfible natures, according to the 
charaéteriftics by which they are diftinguifhed ; viz. the 
demiurgic, the vivific, the perfe€tive, and the conneétive, 
unfolding and diftributing themfelves as far as to the laft 
of things. For thefe laft are all of them analogous to the 
Saturnian order, from whofe ‘government the diftributive 
‘charaéteriftic originally proceeds. 

Again, by the Crater in which the mundane foul was 
mingled, we muft underftand the vivific goddefs Juno; 
by the term mingling, a communion of effence; and by a 
fecond mixture in a certain refpect the fame, but yet defi- 
cient from the firft in a fecond and third degree, the fimi- 
litude and at the fame time inferiority of partial to total 
fouls, and the order fubfifting among partial fouls. For 
fome of thefe are pure and undefiled, affociating with ge- 
neration but for a fhort time, and this for the god-like 
purpofe of benefiting more ingenious fouls; but others 
wander from their true country for very extended periods 
of time. For between fouls which abide on high without 
‘defilement, and fuch as defcend and are defiled with vice, 
‘the medium muft be fuch fouls as defcend, indeed, but 
without defilement. 

But when the artificer of the univerfe is faid to have 
diftributed fouls equal i: number to the ftars, this muft 


* For there are fix kings, according to Orpheus, who prefide 
over the univerfe—Phancs, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bac- 
chus; and of thefe Saturn proceeds analogous to Phanes, and Jus 
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not be underftood as if one partial foul was diftributed 
under onc of the ftars, and that the quantity of fouls is 
equal to that of the ftarry gods; for this would be per- 
feQly inconfiflent with what Plato afferts a little before, 
that the artificer diffeminated fome of thefe into the earth, 
fome into the fun and fome into the moon, thus fcattering 
a multitude into each of the inftruments of time; but, as 
Proclus well obferves, equality of number here muft not 
be underftood monadically, but according to analogy. For 
in numbers, fays he, ten is analogous to unity, thirty to 
three, fifty to five, and entirely all the numbers poftcrior to 
the decad, to all within the decad. And hence five is not 
equal to fifty in quantity, nor three to thirty, but they are 
anly equal according to analogy. After this manner there- 
fore the equal in number muft be affumed in partial fouls; 
fince there is a number of thefe accommadated to every 
‘divine foul, and which each divine foul uniformly pre-af- 
fumes in itfelf. And‘hence, when it unfolds this number, 
jt bounds the multitude of partial fouls diftributed under 
its effence. Likewife, with refpect to thefe depending 
fouls, fuch as are firft fufpended from a divine foul are 
lefs in number, but greater in power; but fuch as are fe- 
cond in progreflion are lefs in power, but more extended 
in number; while at the fame time each is analogous to 
the divine caufe from which it proceeds. 

Obferve too, that when Plato ufes the term the mof? pious 
of animals, man alone is not implied, but the inhabitants 
likewife or partial fouls of the feveral fpheres and ftars : 
for, fays Proclus, between eternal animals“, and fuch as 
live but for a fhort period + (viz. whofe periods of circue 

* ive. ftars and {pheres. 
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lation are fhort), it is neceflary there fhould be a fpecies 
of rational animals more divine than man, and whofe ex- 
iftence is of a very extended duration. It is likewife 
worthy of obfervation, that the foul is conjoined with this 
.grofs body through two vehicles as mediums, one of which 
is ethereal and the other aerial : and of thefe the ethereal 
vehicle is fimple and immaterial, but the aerial fimple and 
material; and this denfe earthly body is compofite and ma- 
terial, 

Again, when our fouls are reprefented after falling into 
the prefent body as fuffering a tranfmutation into brutes, 
this, as Proclus beautifully obferves, mufl not be under- 
ftood as if our fouls ever became the animating principles 
of brutal bodies, but that by a certain fympathy they are 
bound to the fouls of brutes, and are as it were carried in 
them, juft as evil demons infinuate themfelves into our 
phantafy, through their own depraved imaginations. And 
by the circulations of the foul being merged in a pro- 
found river and impetuoufly borne along, we muft under- 
ftand by the river, not the human body alone, but the 
whole of generation (with which we are externally fur- 
rounded) through its {wift and unftable flowing. For thus, 
fays Proclus, Plato in the Republic calls the whole of ge- 
nerated nature the river of Lethe, which contains both 
Lethe and the meadow of Ate, according to Empe- 
docles *; the devouring jaws of matter and the light- 
hating world, as it is called by the gods; and the winding 


* eng n nba, x 0 THs aTa Anpan ws Crow Epmiscrnc, 1 Te 
ralscy IMs YAN, % © pigo Ng XOTLOs, Wg Ob Cros Azyouos, 1 Ta xop 
gribea, Gwy os TOAAOL KATAFUpOrTAI, Ws TA AOYIR ÇhGive Procl. in 
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rivers under which many are drawn down, as the oracles * 
affert. But by the circulations of the foul the cogitative 
and opiniative powers are fignified ; the former of which, 
through the foul’s conjunction with the body, is impeded 
in its energies, and the latter is Titannically torn in pieces 
under the irrational life. 

Again, if we confider man with reference to a contera- 
plative life, which is the true end of his formation, we 
fhall find that the head, which is the inftrument of con- 
templation, is the principal member, and that the other 
members were only added as miniftrant to the head. 
With refpeét to fight, it muft be obferved that Demo- 
critus, Heraclitus, the Stoics, many of the Peripatetics 
and ancient geometricians, together with the Platonitts, 
were of opinion that vifion fubfifts through a lucid fpirit 
emitted from the eyes: and this fpirit, according to Plato 
and his followers, is an unburning vivific fire fimilar to ce- 
leftial fire, from which it originally proceeds. But this 
fire, the illuminations of which, as we have already ob- 
ferved, give life to our mortal part, is abundantly collected 
in the eye as in a fat diaphanous fubftance, whofe moif- 
ture is moft fhining and whofe membranes are tender and 
tranfparent, but yet fufficiently firm for the purpoie of 
preferving the inherent light. But a moft ferene ray 
fhines through the more folid pupil; and this ray origi- 
nates internally from one nerve, but is afterwards derived 
through two fmall nerves to the two eyes. And thefe 
nerves, through the fat humours of the eyes, winding un- 
der the tunics, arrive at Jength at the pupils. Buta light 
of this kind, thus preferved in the {mall nerves, and burft- 
ing through the narrow pupils as foon as it fhines forth 
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§nto rays here and there, as it commenced from one ray 
fo it immediately returns into one, from the rays naturally 
uniting in one common ray : for the eyes alfo, on account 
of their lubricity, roundnets, and fmooth fubftance, are 
eafily moved hither and thither, with an equal and fimilar 
revolution. ‘This vifual ray, however, cannot procecd ex- 
ternally and perccive objects at a diftance, unlefs it 1s con- 
joined with external light proceeding conically to the 
eyes ; and hence our ray infinuating itfelf into this light, 
and becoming ftrengthened by the affociation, continues 
its progreffion till it meets with fome oppofing object. 
But when this is the cafe, it either diffufes itfelf through 
the fuperficies of the object, or runs through it with won- 
derful celerity, and becomes immediately affe&ted with 
the quality of the object. And a refiftance, motion, and 
affection of this kind produces vifion; viz. from the vi- 
‘bration of the tay thus affected gradually arriving at the 
inftrument of fight, and by this means exciting that image 
of the object which ‘tis naturally inherent in the inftru- 
‘ment, and through which when excited perception en- 
fues. For there are three particulars which belong in ge- 
neral to all ‘the fenfes: firft, an image or mark of the fen- 
fible thing impreffed in the fenfitive inftrument; and this 
conftituted both in pafhon and energy in a certain fimi- 
lirude to the fenfible obje&t : but afterwards we muft con- 
‘fider an impreflion of this kind as now perfeQ, and ‘ending 
in fpecies; viz. in the common compolite life:.and in 
the third place that inherent reafon of the ‘foul :enfues, 
which germinates from the fenfitive foul, is accommo- 
dated to fpecies of this kind, and is that through which 
fenfitive judgment and cogitation fubhft. 
But farther, the Platonifts admit with Democritus and 
2 Empe- 
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Empedocles, that certain material images of things fow 
through the pores of bodies, and preferve to a certain dif- 
tance not only the qualities but hkewife the fhape of the 
bodies from which they flow. And thefe radial images are 
intimated by Plato in this dialogue, in the Sophifta, and in 
the feventh book of his Republic; in commenting on 
the laft of which, Proclus obferves 4s follows: ‘€ Accord- 
ing to Plato (fays he), reprefentations of things are hy- 
poftafes of certain images fabricated by a demoniacal art, 
as he teaches us in the Sophifta: for fhadows, of which 
they fay images are the companions, poffefs a nature of 
this kind. For thefe are the effigies of bodies and figures, 
and have an abundant fympathy with the things from 
which they fall; as is evident from what the arfs of ma- 
gicians are able to effect, and from what they tell us 
concerning images and fhadows. But why fhould I fpeik 
of the powers of magicians, when irrational animals are 
able to operate through images and fhadows, prior to all 
reafon ? for they fay that the hyzna, by trampling on the 
fhadow of a dog feated on an eminence, will hurl him 
down and devour him ; and Ariftotle fays, that if a wo- 
man during her menftrua looks irto a mirror, fhe will 
defile both the mirror and the apparent image.” 
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And he likewife informs us in the fame place, that thefe 
images, on account of their flender exiftence, cannot other- 
wife become vifible to our eyes, than when in confequence 
of being eftablifhed, reftored, and illuminated in mirrors, 
they again receive their priftine power and the fhape of 
their originals. Hence, fays he, denfity is required in the 
body which receives them, that the image may not be dif- 
fipated from the rarity of the receptacle, and that from 
many defluxions it may pafsinto one form. But fmooth- 
nefs likewife is required, left the afperity of the receptacle, 
on account of the prominency of fome of its parts and the 
depth of others, fhould be the caufe of inequality to the 
image. And laftly fplendour is required; that the image, 
which naturally poffeffes a flender form, may become ap- 
parent to the fight. 

In the next place, with refpect to matter, and the va- 
rious epithets by which Plato calls it in this dialogue, it is 
neceflary to obferve, that as in an afcending feries of fub- 
jects we muft arrive at length at fomething which is bet- 
ter than all things, fo in a defcending feries our pro- 
greflion muft be {topped by fomething which is worfe 
than all thin,s, and which is the general receptacle of the 
laft proceflion of forms. And this is what the ancicnts 
called matier, and which they confidered as nothing more 
than a certain indefinitenefs of an incorporeal, indivifible, 
and intellectual nature, and as fomething which is not 
formally impreffed and bounded by three dimenfions, but 
is entirely remitted and refolved, and is on all fides rapidly 
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flowing from being into non-entity. But this opinion 
concerning matter, fays Simplicius *, feems to have been 
adopted by the firft Pythagoreans among the Greeks ; 
and after thefe by Plato, according to the relation of Mo- 
deratus. For he fhews us—* that, according to the Pye 
thagoreans, there is a frf one fubfifting prior to the ef- 
fence of things and every fubftance ; that after this, true 
being and intelligible or forms fubfift; and in the third 
place, that which pertains to foul, and which participates 
of the one and of intellectual forms. But after this (fays 
he) the laft nature, which is that of fenfibles, fubfifts ; 
which does not participate of the preceding natures, but 
is thus affected and formed according to the reprefentation 
of thefe; fince the matter of fenfible natures is the fha- 
dow of that which is primarily non-being in quantity, or 
rather may be faid to depend upon and be produced by 
this.” Hence Porphyry in his fecond book on Matter, 
fays Simplicius, obferves that Plato calls matter, quantity, 
which is formlefs, indivifible, and without figure; but ca- 
pacious, and the receptacle of form, figure, divifion, qua- 
lity, and other things of a fimilar kind. And this quan- 
tity and form, confidered according to the privation of a 
uniform reafon, which comprehends all the reafons of 
beings in itfelf, is the paradigm of the matter of bodies ; 
which, fays Porphyry, both Plato and the Pythagoreans 
call a quantum, not after the fame manner as form is a 
quantum, but according to privation and refolution, ex- 
tenfion and divulfion, and its mutation from being. Mat- 
ter, therefore, according to this do¢trine, as Simplicius 
weil obferves, is nothing elfe than the permutation and 
vicifitude of fenfible forms, with refpect to intelligibles ; 
* In Ariftot. Phyf. p. 50, b. 
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fince from thence they verge downwards and extend to 
perfect non-entity, or the laft of things—that is, to matter 
itfelf. Henge, fays he, becaufe dregs and matter are al- 
ways the lait of things, the Egyptians affert that matter, 
which they enigmatically denominate water, is the dregs 
of the firft life; fubfifling as a certain mire or mud, the 
receptacle of generable and fenfible natures; and which is 
not any definite form, but a certain conftitution of fubfift- 
ence, in the fame manner as that which is indivifible, im- 
material and trye being, is a conftitution of an intelligible 
natyre. And though all forms fubfift both in intelligibles 
and in mafter, yet in the former they fubfift without mat- 
ter, indivifibly and truly ; but in the latter divifibly, and 
after the manner of fhadows. And on this account every 
fenfible form is difpated through its union with matcrial 
interval, and falls from the ftability and reality of being. 
But the following profound and admirable defcription 
of matter by Plotinus (Ennead 3, lib. 6), will I doubt not 
be gratefully received by the Platonic reader. ‘ Since 
matter (fays he) is neither foul nor intellect, nor life, nor 
form, nor reafon, nor bound, but a certain indefinitenefs ; 
nor yet capacity, for what can it produce? fincc it is fo- 
reign from all thefe, it cannot merit the appellation of 
being ; but is defervedly called non-entity. Nor yet is 
gt non-cntity in the fame manner as mote: and abiding are 
non-beings, confidered as different from being: but it is 
true non-entity; the mere fhadow and imagination of 
bulk, and the defire of fubfiltence ; remaining fixed with- 
out abiding, of itfelf invifible, and avoiding the defire of 
him who is anxious to perceive its nature. Hence, when 
no one perceives it, it is then in a manner prefent ; but 


cannot be viewed by him who ftrives intently to behold 
it. 
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it. Again, in itfelf contraries always appcar; the finall 
and the great, the lefs and the more, deficience and excefs. 
So that it is a phantom, neither abiding nor yet able to fly 
away; capable of no one denomination, and pofleffing ro 
power from intellect ; but is conftitured in the defect and 
fhade as it were of all real being. Hence too, in each of 
its vanifhing appellations, it eludes our fearch: for if we 
think of it as fomething great, it is in the mean tjme 
fmall ; if as fomething more, it becomes lefs; and the 
apparent being which we meet with in its image, is non- 
being and as it were a flying mockery. So that the forms 
which appear in matter are merely ludicrous; fhadows 
falling upon fhadow as in a mirror, where the pofition of 
the apparent is different from that of the real object; and 
which, though apparently full of forms, poffefles nothing 
real and true. But the things which enter into.and depart 
from matter, are nothing but imitations of being and fem- 
blances flowing about a formlefs femblance. They feena 
indeed to effect fomething in the fubject matter, but in 
reality produce nothing ; from their debile and flowing 
nature being endued with no folidity and no rebounding 
power. And fince matter likewife has no folidity, they 
penetrate it without divifion like images in water, or as 
if any one fhould fill a vacuum with forms.” 

Such then being the true condition of matter and her 
inherent fhadowy forms, we may fafely conclude that 
whatever becomes corporeal in an eminent degree, has but 
little power of recalling itfelf into one ; and that a nature 
of this kind is ready by every trifling impulfe to remaia 
as itis impelled; to ruth from the embraces of bound, and 
haften into multitude and non-entity. Hence, as Plotinus 
beautifully obferves (Ennead 3, lib. 6), “ thofe who only 
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place being in the genus of body, in confequence of ima 
pulfes and concuflions, and the phantafms perceived 
through the fenfes, which perfuade them that fenfe is alone 
the ftandard of truth, are affected like thofe in a dream, 
who imagine that the perceptions of fleep are true. For 
fenfe is alone the employment of the dormant foul; fince 
as much of the foul as is merged in body, fo much of it 
fleeps. But true elevation and true vigilance are a refur- 
rection from, and not with, the dull mafs of body. For 
indeed a refurrection with body is only a tranfmigration 
from fleep to fleep, and from dream to dream, like a man 
paling in the dark from bed to bed. But that elevation 
is perfectly true, which entirely rifes from the dead weight 
of bodies ; for thefe poffefiing a nature repugnant to foul, 
poffefs fomething oppofite to effence. And this is far- 
ther evident from their generation, their continual flowing 
and decay; properties entirely foreign from the nature of 
being, fubftantial and real’? 

Laitly, when Plato compofes the elements from mathe- 
matical planes, it is neceffary to obferve, that as thefe are 
phyfical planes, they muft not only have length and breadth 
but likewife depth, that they may be able to fubfift as 
principles in natural effects. “ For the Pythagorcans (fays 
Simplicius *) confidered every particular body as a figured 
quantity, and as in itfelf matter, but fafhioned with dif- 
ferent figures. That befides this, it differs from a mathe- 
matical body in being material and tangible, receiving its 
tangibility from its bulk, and not either from heat or cold. 
Hence, from the fubject matter being impreffed with dif- 
ferent figures, they affert that the four elements of the ele- 
ments fubfiftt. For thefe elements rank more in the na- 
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ture of principles, as for inftance the cubic of earth; 
not that earth has wholly a cubiv figure, but that each 
of the parts of earth is compofed from many cubes, which 
through their fmallnefs are invifible to our fight; and 
in the fame manner the other elements from cther pri- 
mary figures. They add too, that from this difference 
of figures all the other properties of the elements enfue, 
and their mutations into each other. For if tt is en- 
quired why, much air is produced from a little water, 
they can very readily. allign the caufe, by faying that the 
elements of water are many, and that the icofaedrons of 
water being divided, many octaedrons, and confequently a 
great quantity of air, will be produced. 

Simplicius likewife informs us, that the more ancient 
of Plato’s interpreters, among which the divine Jam- 
blichus ranks, confidered Plato as {peaking fymbolically 
in this part concerning the figures of the elements; but 
the latter Platonic philofophers, among whom Proclus, 
in my opinion, ranks as the molt eminent, explained 
this part according to its literal meaning. And Simpli- 
cius, in the fame bock, has fortunately preferved the ar- 
guments of Proclus, in defence of Vlato’s doétrine re- 
fpecting thefe planes, againtl the objeCtions of Ariftotle. 

Should it be afked in what this doctrine concerning 
planes differs from the dogma of Democritus, who af- 
ferted that natural bodies were fafhioned according to 
figures, we may anfwer with Simplicius *, that Plato and 
the Pythagoreans by a plane denoted fomething more 
fimple than a body +, atoms being evidently bodies; that 


* De Ceelo, p. 142. 
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they affigned commenfuration and a demiurgic analogy © 
to their figures, which Democritus did not to his atoms ; 
and that they differed from him in their arrangement of 
earth. 

And thus much may fuffice at prefent for an epitome 
of fome of the principal parts of this moft interefting 
dialogue. For as it is my defign at fome future period 
to publifh as complete a commentary as I am able from 
the ineftimable commentaries of Proclus on this dialogue, 
with additional obfervations of my own, a more copious 
introdu€tion might at prefent be confidered as fuper- 
fluous. The difficulty indeed of proceeding any farther 
might alone very well apologize for the want of com- 
pletion in this compendium. For the commentary of 
Proclus, though confifting of five books, is imperfeét +, 
and does not even extend fo far as to the doctrine of vifion, 
which in the prefent introduétion I have endeavoured 
to explain. I truft, therefore, that the candid and liberal 
reader wiil gratefully accept thefe fruits of my appli- 
cation to the Platonie philofophy; and as this intro- 


* i. e, ative and fabricative powers, 


+ It is a circumftance remarkably unfortunate, that not one 
of the invaluable commentaries of this philofopher has been pre- 
ferved entire. Tor that he wrote a complete commentary on 
this dialogue, is evident from a citation of Olympiodorus on 
Ariflotle’s meteors from it, which is not to be found in any of 
the books now extant. In like manner his treatife on Plato’s 
theology is imperfcét, wanting a feventh book; his commen- 
taries on the Parmenides want many books; his fcholia on the 
Cratylus are far from being complete; and this is likewife the 
cafe with his commentary on the firk Alcibiades. 
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duction and the following tranflation were the refult of 
no moderate labour and perfeverance, I earneftly hope 
they may be the means of awakening fome few at leaft 
from the fleep of oblivion, of recalling their attention 
from fluctuating and delufive objets to permanent and 
real being; and thus may at length lead them back to 
their paternal port, as the only retreat which can confer 
perfect fecurity and reft. 
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TIMAUS 
OF 


PLATO. 


SOCRATES, TIMÆUS, CRITIAS, HER- 
MOCRATES. 


Soc. I SEE one, two, three, but where, friend Timzus, 
is that fourth perfon, who being received by me yefterday 
at a banquet of difputation, ought now in his turn to repay 
me with a fimilar repaft ? 

Tim. He labours, Socrates, under a certain infirmity ; 
for he would not willingly be abfent from fuch an affo- 
ciation as the prefent. 

Soc. It remains therefore for you, O Timzus, and the 
company prefent, to fill up the part of this abfent gueft. 

Tim. Entirely fo, Socrates. And we fhall endeavour, 
to the utmoft of our ability, to leave nothing belonging to 
fuch an employment unaccomplifhed. For it would be 
by no means juft, that we, who were yefterday enter- 
tained by you, in fuch a manner as guefts ought to be re- 
ceived, fhould not return the hofpitality with readinefs and 
delight. 

Soc. Do you recolleét the magnitude and nature of the 
things which I propofed to you to explain ? 
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Tim. Some things, indeed, I recolleét ; but fuch as } 
have forgotten do you recall into my memory. Or rather, 
if it be not too much trouble, run over the whole in a cur- 
fory manner from the beginning, that it may be more firmly 
eftablifhed in our memory. 

Soc. Let it be fo. And to begin: the fum of yefterday’s 
difpute was, what kind of republic appeared to me to be 
the beft, and from what fort of men fuch a republic ought 
to be compofed. 

Tim. And by us, indeed, Socrates, all that you faid was 
approved in the higheft degree. 

Soc. Did we not in the firft place feparate hufbandmen 
and other artificers from thofe whom we confidered as the 
defenders of the city ? 

Tim. Certainly. 

Soc. And when we had affigned to every one that which 
was accommodated to his nature, and had prefcribed only 
one particular employment to every particular art, we 
likewife afhgned to the military tribe one province only, I 
mean that of protecting the city; and this as well from 
the hoftile incurfions of internal as of external enemies ; 
but yet in fuch a manner as to adminifter juftice mildly 
to the fubjects of their government, as being naturally 
friends, and to behave with warlike fierceneds again{t their 
enemies in battle. 

Tim, Entirely fo. 

Soc. For we afferted, I think, that the fouls of the 
guardians fhould be of fuch a nature, as at the fame time 
to be both wrathful and philofophic in a remarkable de- 
gree; fo that they might be gentle to their friends, and 
bold and ferocious to their enemies. 

‘Tim. You did fo. 
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Soc. But what did we affert concerning their edu- 
cation? Was it not that they fhould be inftrudted in 
gymnattic exercifes, in mufic, and other becoming difci- 
plines ? 

Tim. Entirely fo. 

Soc. We likewife eftablifhed that thofe who were fo 
educated fhould neither confider gold, or filver, or any 
goods of a fimilar kind, as their own private property; but 
that rather, after the manner of adjutants, they fhould re- 
ceive the wages of guardianfhip from thofe whom they de- 
fend and preferve; and that their recompenfe fhould be 
no more than is fufhcient to a moderate fubfiftence. That 
befides this they fhould ufe their public ftipend in com- 
mon, and for the purpofe of procuring a common fubfift- 
ence with each other; fo that, neglecting every other con- 
cern, they may employ their attention folely on virtue, and 
the difcharge of their peculiar employment. 

Tim. Thefe things alfo were related by you. 

Soc. Of women too we afferted, that they fhould be 
educated in fuch a manner, as to be aptly conformed 
fimilar to the natures of men; with whom they fhould 
perform in common both the duties of war, and whatever 
elfe belongs to the bufinefs of life. 

Tim. This too was afferted by you. 

Soc. But what did we eftablifh concerning the pro- 
creation of children? ‘Though perhaps you eafily re- 
member this, on account of its novelty. For we ordered 
that the marriages and children fhould be common; as 
we were particularly careful that no one might be able to 
diftinguifh his own children, but that all might confider 
all as their kindred; that hence thofe of an equal age 
might regard themfelves as brothers and fifters ; but that 
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the younger might.reverence the elder as their parents and 
grandfathers, and the elder might efteem the younger as 
their children and grandfons. 

Tim. ‘Thefe things, indeed, as you fay, are eafily re- 
membered. 

Soc. But that they might from their birth acquire a dif- 
pofition as fur as poflible the beft, we decreed that the 
rulers whom we placed over the marriage rites, fhould, 
through the means of certain lots, take care that in the 
nuptial league the worthy were mingled with the worthy; 
that no difcord may arife in this connection when it does 
not prove pro{perous in the end, but that all the blarne may 
be referred to fortune, and not to the guardians of fuch a 
conjunction. 

Tim. We remember this likewife. 

Soc. We alfo ordered that the children of the good 
fhould be properly educated, but that thofe of the bad 
fhould be fecretly fent to fome other city; yet fo that fuch 
of the adult among thefe as fhould be found to be of a good 
difpofition, fhould be recalled from exile; while, on the 
contrary, thofe who were retained from the firft in the 
city as good, but proved afterwards bad, fhould be fimi- 
larly banithed. 

‘Yiu. Juft fo. 

Soc. Have we therefore fufficiently epitomized yefter- 
day’s cifpucation; or do you require any thing further, 
friend Timæus, which I have omitted ? 

Tim. Nothing, indeed, Socrates; for all this was the 
fubjeét cf your difputation. 

Soc. Hear now how I am affected towards this republic 
which we have defcribed ; for I will illuftrate the affair 
by a fimilitude. Suppofe then that fome one, on behold- 
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ing beautiful animals, whether reprefented in a picture or 
really alive, but in a ftate of perfect reft, fhould defire to 
behold them in motion, and f{truggling as it were to imi- 
tate thofe geftures which feem particularly adapted to the 
nature of bodies: in fuch a manner am I affected towards 
the form of that republic which we have defcribed. For I 
fhould gladly hear any one relating the contefts of our city 
with other nations, when it engages in a becoming manner 
in war, and acts during fuch an engagement in a manner 
worthy of its inftitution, both with refpeét to praClical 
achievements and verbal negociations. For indeed, O Cri- 
tias and Hermocrates, Iam confcious of my own inability 
to praife fuch men and fuch a city according to their de- 
fert. Indeed that I fhould be incapable of fuch an under- 
taking is not wonderful, fince the fame imbecility feems 
to have attended poets both of the paft and prefent age. 
Not that I defpife the poetic tribe; but it appears from 
hence evident, that as thefe kind of men are ftudious of 
imitation, they eafily and in the beft manner exprefs 
things in which they have been educated; while, on the 
contrary, whatever is foreign from their education they imi- 
tate with difficulty in actions, and with {till more difficulty 
in words. But with refpect to the tribe of Sophifts, 
though I confider them as filled both in the art of fpeak- 
ing and in many other illuftricus arts, yet as they have no 
fettled abode, but wander daily through a multitude of ci- 
ties, I am afraid left, with refpect to the inftitutions of phi- 
lofophers and politicians, they fhould not be able to con- 
jeCture the quality and magnitude of thofe concerns which 
wife and politic men are engaged in with individuals, in 
warlike undertakings, both in a€tions and difcourfe. Ir 
remains therefore that I fliould apply to you, who excel 
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in the ftudy of wifdom and civil adminiftration, as well 
naturally as through the afliftance of proper difcipline and 
inftitution. For Timzus here of Locris, an Italian city 
governed by the beft of laws, exclufive of his not being 
inferior to any of his fellow-citizens in wealth and nobi- 
lity, has arrived in his own city at the higheft pofts of go- 
vernment and honours. Befides, we all know that Critias 
is not ignorant of the particulars of which we are now 
{peaking. Nor is this to be doubted of Hermocrates, 
fince a multitude of circumftances evince that he is both 
by nature and education adapted to all fuch concerns. 
Hence, when you yeflerday requefted me to difpute about 
the inftitution of a republic, I readily complied with your 
requeft ; being perfuaded that the remainder of the dif- 
courfe could not be more conveniently explained by any 
one than by you, if you were but willing to engage in its 
difcufhon. For unlefs you properly adapt the city for war- 
like purpofes, there is no one in the prefent age from 
whom it can acquire every thing becoming its conftitution. 
As I have therefore hitherto complied with your requeft, 
I fhall now require you to comply with mine in the above- 
mentioned particulars. Nor have you indeed refufed this 
employment, but have with common confent determined 
to repay my hofpitality with the banquet of difcourfe. 
I now therefore itand prepared to receive the promifed 
fean. 

Herm. But we, O Socrates, as Timæus juft now figni- 
fied, fhall cheeriuily engage in the execution of your de- 
fire; for we cannot offer any excufe fuflicient to juftify 
neglect in this affair. For yeiterday, when we departed 
from hence and went to the lodging of Critias, where we 
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to this in the way thither, we difcourfed on this very par- 
ticular. He therefore related to us a certain ancient hif- 
tory, which I wifh, O Critias, you would now repeat to 
Socrates, that he may judge whether it any way conduces 
to the fulfilment of his requett. 

Cri. It is requifite to comply, if agreeable to Timzus, 
the third affociate of our undertaking. 

Tim. I affent to your compliance. 

Cri. Hear then, O Socrates, a difcourfe furprifing in- 
deed in the extreme, yet in every refpect truc, as it was 
once related by Solon, the moft wife of the feven wife men. 
Solon, then, was the familiar and intimate friend of our 
yreat-grandfather Dropis, as he himfelf often relates in 
his poems. Rut he once deciared to our grandfather Cri- 
tias (as the cld man himfelf informed us), that great and 
admirable a€tions had once been achieved by this city, 
which neverthelefs were buried in oblivion through length 
of time and the deftru€tion of mankind. In particular he 
informed me of one undertaking more illuftrious than the 
reft, which I now think proper to relate to you, both that 
I may repay my obligations, and that by fuch a relation I 
may offer my tribute of praife to the goddefs in the pre- 
fent folemnity, by celebrating her divinity as it were with 
hymns, juttly and in a manner agre¢able to truth. 

Soc. You fpeak weil. But what is this ancient achieve- 
ment which was not only actually related by Solon, but 
was once really accomplithed by this city ? 

Crs. I will acquaint you with that ancient hiftory, which 
I did not indeed receive from a youth, but from a man 
very much advanced in years: for at that time Ciitias, as 
he himfelf deciared, was almoft ninety years old, and I 
myfelf was about ten. When therefore that folemnity 
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was celebrated among us which is known by the name of 
Cureotis Apaturiorum *, nothing was omitted which boys 
in that feftivity are accuftomed to perform. For when 
our parents had fet before us the rewards propofed for the 
conteft of finging verfes, both a multitude of verfes of 
many poets were recited, and many of us efpecially fung 
the poems of Solon, becaufe they were at that time entirely 
vew. But then one of our tribe, whether he was willing 
to gratify Critias, or whether it was his real opinion, af- 
firmed that Solon appeared to him moft wife in other 
concerns, and in things refpecting poetry the moft inge- 
nious of all poets. Upon hearing this, the old man (for I 
very well remember) was vehemently delighted ; and faid, 
laughing—If Solon, O Amynander, had not engaged in 


* The Apaturia, according to Proclus and Suidas, were 
feltivals in honuur of Bacchus, which were publicly celebrated 
for the fpace of three days. And they were affigned this name, 
% awern, that is, on account of the deception through which 
Neptune is reported to have vanquifhed Xanthus. The firft day 
of thefe feflivals was called dopruz, in which, as the name indi- 
cates, thofe of the fame tribe fealted together; and hence (fays 
Proclus) om this day ecwyias x) Cuma corre, fplendid banquets 
and much featting took place. The fecond day was called amgguai-» 
a faucrificc, becaufe nany victims were facrificed in it 3 and hence 
the victiins were called aaggyata, becaufe egvousrx arw sSre70, 
they were drawn upwards, and facrificed. he third day, of 
which Plato {peaks in this place, was called xs:¢evm:, becaufe on 
this day x<eo, that is, boys or girls, were colieéted together in 
tribes, with their hair fhorn. And to thefe fome add a fourth 
day, which they call evieca, or the day after. Proclus further in- 
forms us, that the boys wha were colleéted on the third day were 
about thiee or four years cld. 
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poetry as a cafual affair, but had made it as others do a 
ferious employment ; and if through feditions and other 
fluctuations of the ftate, in which he found his country 
involved, he had not been compelled to neglect the com- 
pletion of the hiftory which he brought from Egypt, I do 
not think that either Hefiod or Homer, or any other poet, 
would have acquired greater glory and renown. In con- 
fequence of this, Amynandcr enquired of Critias what 
that hiftory was. To which he anfwered, that it was 
concerning an affair the greateft and moft celebrated 
which this city ever performed; though through length 
of time, and the deftruction of thofe by whom it was un- 
dertaken, the fame of its execution has not reached the 
prefent age. But I befeech you, O Critias (fays Amy- 
nander), relate this affair from the beginning; and in- 
form me what that event was which Solon aflerted' as a 
faét, and on what occafion and from wham he received it. 

There is then (fays he) a certain region of Egypt called 
Delta, about the fummit of which the ftreams of the Nile 
are divided. In this place a government is eftablifhed 
called Saitical; and the chief city of this region of Delta 
is Sais, from which alfo king Amafis derived his origin. 
The city has a prefiding divinity, whofe name is in the 
Egyptian tongue Neith, and in the Greek Athena, or Mi- 
nerva. Thefe men were friends of the Athenians, with 
whom they declared they were very familiar, through a 
certain bond of alliance. In this country Solon, on his 
arrival thither, was, as he himfelf relates, very honourably 
received. And upon his enquirtng about ancient affairs 
of thofe priefts who poffefled a knowledge in fuch parti- 
culars fuperior to others, he perceived that neither himfelf 
nor any one of the Greeks (as he himfelf declared) had 
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any knowledge of very remote antiquity. Hence, when he 
once defired to excite them to the relation of ancient tranf- 
actions, he for this purpofe began to difcourfe about thofe 
moft ancient events which formerly happened among us. 
I mean the traditions concerning the firft Phoroneus and 
Niobe, and after the deluge of Deucalion and Pyrrha (as 
defcribed by the mythologifts), together with their pofte- 
rity; at the fame time paying a proper attenticn to the 
different ages in which thefe events are faid to have fub- 
fifted. But upon this one of thofe more ancient priefts 
exclaimed, O Solon, Solon, you Greeks are always chil- 
dren, nor is there any fuch thing as an aged Grecian 
among you. But Solon, when he heard this, What (fays 
he) is the motive of your exclamation? To whom the 
prieft :—Becaufe all your fouls are juvenile ; neither con- 
taining any ancient opinion derived from remote tra- 
dition, nor any difcipline hoary from its exiftence in former 
periods of time. But the reafon of this is the multitude 
and variety of deftructions of the human race, which for- 
merly have been and again will be: the greateft of thefe 
indeed arifing from fire and water; but the leffer from 
ten thoufand other contingencies. For the relation fub- 
fitting among you, that Phaeton the offspring of the Sun, 
on a certain time attempting td drive the chariot of his fa- 
ther, and not being able to keep the track obferved by his 
parent, burnt up the natures belonging to the earth, and 
perithed himfelf, blafted by thunder—is indeed confidered 
as fabulous, yet is in reality true. For it expreffes the 
mutation of the bodies revolving in the heavens about the 
earth ; and indicates that, through long periods of time, a 
deftruction of terreftrial natures enfues from the devaf- 
tations of fire. Hence thofe who either dwell on moun- 
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tains, or in lofty and dry places, peril more abundantly 
than thofe who dwell near rivers, or on the borders of the 
fea. To us indeed the Nile is both falutary in other re- 
{pects, and liberates us from the fear of fuch-like depre- 
dations. But when the gods, purifying the earth by wa- 
ters, deluge its furface, then the herdf{men and fhepherds 
inhabiting the mountains are preferved, while the inha- 
bitants of your cities are hurried away to the fea, by the 
impetuous inundation of the rivers. On the contrary, in 
our region, neither then, nor at any other time, did the 
waters defcending from on high pour with defolation on 
the plains ; but they are naturally impelled upwards from 
the bofam of the earth. And from thefe caufes the moft 
ancient traditions are preferved in our country. For in- 
deed it may be truly afferted, that in thofe places where 
neither intenfe cold nor immoderate heat prevails, the race 
of mankind is always preferved, though fometimes the 
number of individuals is increafed, and fometimes fuffers 
a confiderable diminution. But whatever has been tranf- 
acted either by us, or by you, or in any other place, beau- 
tiful or great, or containing any thing uncommon, of 
which we have heard the report, every thing of this kind 
is to be found defcribed in our temples, and preferved to 
the prefent day. While, on the contrary, you and other 
nations commit only recent tranfactions to writing, and to 
other inventions which fociety has employed for tranfmit- 
ting information to pofterity ; and fo again, at ftated pe- 
Tiods of time, a certain celeftial defluxion rufhes on them 
like a difeafe ; from whence thofe among you who fur- 
vive are both deftitute of literary acquifitions and the in- 
{piration of the Mufes. Hence it happens that you be- 
come juvenile again, and ignorant of the events which 
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happened in ancient times, as well among us as in the ree 
gions which you inhabit. 

‘The tranfaétions, therefore, O Solon, which you rclate 
from your antiquities, differ very little from puerile fables. 
For in the firft place you only mention one deluge of the 
earth, when at the fame time many have happened. And 
m the next place you are ignorant of a moft illuftrious 
and excellent race of men, who once inhabited your coun- 
try; from whence ‘you and your whole city defcended, 
though a fmall feed only of this admirable people once re- 
tained. But your ignorance in this affair is owing to the 
pofterity of this people, who were for many ages deprived 
of the ufe cf letters, and became as it were dumb. For 
prior, O Solon, to that mighty deluge which we have juft 
mentioned, a city of Athenians exifted, informed accord- 
ing to the beft laws botn in military concerns and every 
other duty of life; and whofe illuftrious actions and civil 
in{titutidtis are celebrated by us as the moft excellent of all 
that have exifted- under the ample circumference of the 
heavens. Solon, therefore, upon hearing this, faid that he 
was aftonifhed ; and burning with a moft ardent defire, 
entreated the priefts to relate accurately all the actions of 
his ancient fellow-citizens. That afterwards one of the 
priefts replied :—Nothing of envv, O Solon, prohibits us 
from complynig with your reque%. But for your fake, and 
that of your city, I will relate the whcle; and efpecially 
on account of that goddefs who is aliotted the guardian- 
fhip beth of your city and ours, and by whom they have 
becn educated and founded : yours indeed by a priority to 
ours of a thoufand years, receiving the feed of your race 
from Vulcan‘and the Earth. But the defcription of the 
tranfactions of this our city during the fpace of eight thou- 
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fand ycars, is preferved in our facred writings. I will 
therefore curforily run over the laws and more illuftrious 
adlions of thofe cities which exifted nine thoufand years 
ago. For when we are more at leifure we fhall profecute 
an exact hiftory of every particular, receiving for this pur- 
pofe the facred writings themfelves. 

In the firft place then confider the laws of thefe people, 
and compare them with ours: for you will find many things 
which then fubfifted in your city, fimilar to fuch as exift 
at prefent. For the priefts paffed their life feparated from 
all others. The artificers alfo exercifed their arts in fuch 
a manner, that each was engaged in his own employment 
without being mingled with other artificers. The fame 
method was likewife adopted with fhepherds, hunters, and 
hufbandmen. The foldiers too, you will find, were fepa- 
rated from other kind of men; and were commanded by 
the laws to engage in nothing but warlike affairs. A 
fimilar armour too, fuch as that of fhields and darts, was 
employed by each. Thefe we firft ufed in Afia; the god- 
defs in thofe places, as likewife happened to you, firft 
pointing them out to our ufe. You may perceive too 
from the beginning what great attention was paid by 
the laws to prudence and modefty ; and befides this, to 
divination and medicine, as fubfervient to the prefervation 
of health. And from thefe, which are divine goods, the 
laws, proceeding to the invention of fuch as are merely 
human, procured all fuch other difciplines as follow from 
thofe we have juft enumerated. From fuch a diftribution 
therefore, and in fuch order, the goddefs firft eftablifhed 
and adorned your city, choofing for this purpofe the place 
in which you were born; as fhe forefaw that from the ex- 
cellent temperature of the region, men would arife diftin- 
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guifhed by the moft confummate fagacity and wit. For 
as the goddefs is a lover both of wifdom and war, fhe fixed 
on a foil capable of producing men the moft fimilar to her- 
felf ; and rendered it in every refpeét adapted for the ha- 
bitation of fuch a race. The ancient Athenians, therefore, 
ufing thefe laws and being formed by good inftitutions, in 
a ftill higher degree than I have mentioned, inhabited this 
region ; furpaffing all men in every virtue, as it becomes 

thofe to do who are the progeny and pupils of the gods. 
But though many and mighty deeds of your city are 
contained in our facred writings, and are admired as they 
deferve, yet there is one tranfaction which furpaffes all 
of them in magnitude and virtue. For thefe writings re- 
late what prodigious ftrength your city formerly tamed, 
when a mighty warlike power, rufhing from the Atlantic 
fea, {pread itfelf with hoftile fury over all Europe and Afia. 
For at that time the Atlantic fea was navigable, and had 
an ifland befcre that mouth which is called by you the 
Pillars of Hercules. But this ifland was greater than both 
Lybia and all Afia together, and afforded an eafy paffage 
to other neighbouring iflands; as it was likewife eafy ta 
pafs from thofe rflands to all the continent, which borders 
on this Atlantic fea. For the waters which are beheld 
within the mouth which we juft now mentioned, have 
the form of a bay with a narrow entrance; but the 
mouth itfelf is a true fea. And laftly, the earth which 
furrounds it is in every refpect truly denominated the con- 
tinent. In this Atlantic ifland a combination of kings 
was formed, who with mighty and wonderful power fub- 
dued the whole ifland, together with many other iflands 
and parts of the continent ; and befides this, fubjeéted 
to their dominion all Lybia, as far as to Egypt; and 
4 Europe, 
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Europe, as far as to the Tyrrhene fea. And when they 
were colleéted in a powerful league, they endeavoured to 
enflave all our regions and yours, and befides this all thofe 
places fituated within the mouth of the Atlantic fea. Then 
ít was, O Solon, that the power of your city was confpi- 
cuous to all men for its virtue and ftrength. For as its 
armies furpaffed all others both in magnanimity and mili- 
tary fkill, fo with refpeét to its contefts, whether it was 
afhited by the reft of the Greeks, over whom it prefided 
in warlike affairs, or whether it was deferted by them 
through the incurfions of the enemies, and became fituated 
in extreme danger, yet ftill it remained triumphant. In 
the mean time, thofe who were not yet enflaved it libe- 
rated from danger ; and procured the moft ample liberty 
for all thofe of us who dwell within the Pillars of Her- 
cules. Butin fucceeding time prodigious earthquakes and 
deluges taking place, and bringing with them defolation in 
the fpace of one day and night, all that warlike race of 
Athenians was at once merged under the earth; and the 
Atlantic ifland itfelf, being abforbed in the fea, entirely 
difappeared. And hence that fea is at prefent innavi- 
gable, arifing from the gradually impeding mud which 
the fubfiding ifland produced. And this, O Socrates, is 
the fum of what the elder Critias repeated from the nar- 
ration of Solon. 

But when yefterday you was difcourfing about a re- 
public and its citizens, I was furprifed on recollecting the 
prefent hiftory: for I perceived how divinely, from a cer- 
tain fortune, and not wandering from the mark, you col- 
lected many things agreeing with the narration of Solon. 
Yet I was unwilling to difclofe thefe particulars immedi- 
ately, as from the great interval of time fince I firft re- 
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ceived them, my remembrance of them was not fufficienthy- 
accurate for the purpofe of repetition. I confidered it 
therefore neceffary that I fliould firit of all diligently re- 
volve the whole in my mind. And on this account I yef- 
terday immediately complied with your demands: for L 
perceived that we fhould not want the ability of pre- 
fenting a difcourfe accommodated to your wifhes, which 
in things of this kind is of principal importance. In con- 
fequence of this, as Hermocrates has informed you, im- 
mediately as we departed from hence, by communicating 
thefe particulars with my friends here prefent, for the 
purpofe of refreiling my memory, and afterwards re- 
volving them in my mind by night, I nearly acquired a 
complete recollection of the affair. And indeed, accord- 
mg to the proverb, what we learn in childhood abides in 
the memory with a wonderful ftability. For with refpect 
to myfelf, for inftance, I am not certain that I could recol- 
le&t the whole of yefterday’s difcourfe, yet I fhould be very 
much aftonifhed if any thing fhould efcape my remem- 
brance, which I had heard in fome paft period of time, very 
diftant from the prefent. Thus, as to the hiftory which I 
have juft now related, I received it from the old man with 
great pleafure and delight; who on his part very readiiy 
complied with my requeft, and frequently gratified me 
with a repetition. And hence, as the marks of letters 
deeply burnt in remain indelible, fo all thefe particulars 
became firmly eflablifhed in my memory. In confequence 
of this, as foon as it was day I repeated the narration to 
my friends, that together with myfelf they might be better 
prepared for the purpofes of the prefent affociation. But 
now with refpect to that for which this narration was un- 
dertaken, I am prepared, O Socrates, to fpeak not only 
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ummarily, but fo as to defcend to the particulars of every 
thing which I heard. But the citizens and city which you 
fabricated yefterday as in a fable, we fliall transfer to 
reality; confidering that city which you eftablifhed as no 
other than this Athenian city, and the citizens which you 
conceived 2s no other than thofe anceftors of ours, de- 
{cribed by the Egyptian prieft. And indeed the affair will 
harmonize in every refpe€ ; nor will it be forcign from 
the purpofe to affert that your citizens are thofe very peo- 
ple, who exifted at that time. Hence, diftributing the af- 
fair in common among us, we will endeavour, according to 
the utmoft of our ability, to accomplith in a becoming 
manner the employment which you have afhigned us. It 
is requifite therefore to confider, O Socrates, whether this 
difcourfe is reafonable, or whether we fhould lay it afide, 
and feek after another. 

Soc. But what other, O Critias, fhould we receive in pre- 
ference to this ? For your difcourfe, through a certain afi- 
nity, is particularly adapted to the prefent facred rites of 
the goddefs. And befides this, we fhould confider, as a 
thing of the greateft moment, that your relation is net a 
mere fable, but a true hiftory. It is impoflible therefore 
to fay how, and from whence, neglecting your narration, 
we fhould find another more convenient. Hence it is ne- 
ceffary to confefs that you have fpoken with good fortune; 
and it is equally neceflary that I, on account of my dif- 
courfe yefterday, fhould now reft from fpeaking, and be 
wholly attentive to yours. 

Cri. But now confider, Socrates, the manner of our 
difpofing the mutual banquet of difputation. For it feems 
proper to us that ‘Timzus, who is the moft aftronomical 
of us all, and is particularly knowing in the nature of the 
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univerfe, fhould fpeak the firft ; commencing his difcourfe 
from the generation of the world, and ending in the na- 
ture of men. But that I after him, receiving the men 
which he has mentally produced, but which have been ex- 
cellently educated by you, and introducing them to you 
according to the law of Solon, as to proper judges, fhould 
render them members of this city ; as being in reality no 
other than thofe Athenians which were defcribed as un- 
known to us in the report of the facred writings. And 
that in future we fhall difcourfe concerning them as about 
citizens and Athenians. 

Soc. I feem to behold a copious and fplendid banquet 
of difputation fet before me. It is therefore now your 
bufinefs, O Timzus, to begin the difcourfe; having firt 
of all, as is highly becoming, invoked the gods according 
to law. 

Tim. Indeed, Socrates, fince thofe who participate but 
the leaft degree of wifdom, in the beginning of every un- 
dertaking, whether {mall or great, call upon divinity, it is 
neceflary that we (unlefs we are in every refpect unwife) 
who are about to {peak concerning the univerfe, whether 
it is generated or withcut generation, invoking the gods 
and goddefles, fhould pray that what we affert may be 
agreeable to their divinities, and that in the enfuing dii- 
courfe we may be confiftent with ourfelves. And fuch is 
my prayer to the gods, with reference to myfelf; but 
as to what refpects the prefent company, it is neceffary to 
pray that you may eafily underftand, and that I may be 
able to explain my meaning about the propofed fubjects of 
difputation. In the firft place, therefore, as it appears to 
me, it is neceflary to define what that is which is always 
real being, but is without generation ; and what that is 
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avhich is generated indeed, or coufifts in a flate of becoming to be, 
but which never really is. The former of thefe indeed is 
apprehended by iatelligence in conjun@tion with rea/on, 
fince it always fubfifts according to fame. But the latter 
is perceived by opinion in conjunction with irrational fenfe; 
fince it fubfifts in a ftate of generation and corruption, and 
never truly is. But whatever is generated is neceffarily 
generated from a certain caufe. For it is every way im- 
pofible that any thing fhould be generated without a 
caufe. When therefore an artificer, in the fabrication of 
any work, looks to that which always fubfifts according to 
fame, and employing a paradigm of this kind, exprefles the 
idea and power in his work, it is then neceflary that the 
whole of his production fhould be beautiful. But when 
he beholds that which is in generation, and ufes a gene- 
rated paradigm, it is alike neceffary that his work fhould 
be far from beautiful. 

I denominate therefore this univerfe heaven, or the world, 
or by any other appellation in which it may particularly 
rejoice. Concerning which, let us in the firft place con- 
fider that which in the propofed enquiry about the uni, 
verfe ought in the very beginning to be inveftigated ; 
whether it always was, having no principle of generation, 
or whether it was generated, commencing its generation 
from a certain caufe. For this univerfe is vifible, and has 
a body. But all fuch things are fenfible. And fenfibles 
are apprehended by opinion, in conjunétion with fenfe. 
And fuch things appear to have their fubfiftence in be- 
coming to be, and in being generated. But we have be- 
fore aflerted, that whatever is generated is neceflarily ge- 
nerated from fome caufe. To difcover therefore the ar- 
tificer and father of the univerfe is indeed difficult ; and 
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when found it is impofhble to reveal him through the mi- 
niftry of difcourfe to all men. 

Again, this is to be confidered concerning him, I mean 
according to what paradigm extending himfelf, he fabri- 
cated the world. Whether towards an exemplar, fubfifting 
according to that which is always the fame, and fimilarly 
affected, or towards that which is generated. But indeed 
if this world is beautiful and its artificer good, it is evident 
that he looked towards an eternal exemplar in its fabri- 
cation. But if the world be far from beautiful, which it is 
not lawful to affert, he neceffarily beheld a generated inftead 
of an eternal exemplar. But it is perfeétly evident that 
he regarded an eternal paradigm. For the world is the 
moft beautiful of generated natures, and its artificer the 
beft of caufes. But being thus gencrated it is fabricated 
according to that which is comprehenfible by reafon and 
intelligence, and which fubfifts in an abiding famenefs of 
being. And from hence it is perfectly neceffary that this 
world fhould be the refemblance of fomething. But +o 
defcribe its crigin according to nature is the greateft of 
all undertakings. In this manner then we muft diftin- 
guifh concerning the image and its exemplar. As words 
are allied to the things of which they are the interpreters, 
hence it is neceflarv, when we fpezk of that which is {table 
and firm, and intelleCtually apparent, that cur difcourfe 
fhould be in like manner ftable and immutable, and as 
much as poflible irreprehenfible, with every perfection of 
a fimilar kind. But that when we fpeak concerning the 
image of that which is immutable, we fhould cmploy only 
probable arguments, which have the fame analogy to the 
former as a refemblance to its exemplar. And indeed as 
eflence is to generation, fo is truth to faith, You muft 
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not wonder, therefore, O Socrates, fince many things are 
afferted by many concerning the gods and the generation 
of the univerle, if I fhould not be able to produce the moft 
approved and accurate reafons on fo diihcult a febje&. 
But you ought to rejoice if it fhall appear thar I do not 
employ reafons lefs probable than others: at tlic fame 
time remembering that I who difcourfe, and that you who 
are my judges, pofiefs the human nature in common ; fo 
that you fhould be fatisfied if my affertions arc but afiimila- 
tive of the truth. 

Soc. You fpeak excellently well, Timzus; and we 
fhall certainly act in every refpeét as you advife. This in- 
troduction indeed of your difcourfe we wonderfully ap- 
prove: proceed therefore with the fubfequent difputation. - 

Tim. Let us declare then on what account the com- 
pofing artificer conitituted generation and the univerfe. 
The artificer indeed was good : but in that which is good 
envy never fubfifts about ary thing which has being. 
Hence, as he was entirely void of envy, he was willing to 
produce all things as much as poilible fimilar to himfelf. 
lf therefore any one receives this moft principal caufe of 
generation and the world from wife and prudent men, he 
will receive him in a manner the moft perfect and true. 
For as the divinity was willing that all things fhould be 
good, and that as much as pofhble nothing fhould be evil; 
hence, receiving every thing vifible, and which was not in 
a ftate of reft, but moving with confufion and diforder, he 
reduced it from this wild inordination into order, conte 
dering that fuch a condu&t was by far the bet. For it 
neither ever was lawful, nor is, for the bett of caufes, to 
produce any other than the moft beautiful of effects. In 
confequence of a reafoning procefs, therefore, he found 
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that among the things naturally vifible, there was nothing 
the whole of which if void of inteliigence could ever be- 
come more beautiful than the whole of that @hich is en- 
dued with intellect : and at the fame time he difcovered, 
that it was impoflible for intellc€t to accede to any being, 
without the intervention of foul. Hencc, as the refult of 
this reafoning, placing intelle in foul and foul in body, 
he fabricated the univerfe; that thus it might be a work 
natura!ly the moft beautiful and the beft. In this man- 
ner, therefore, according to an affimilative reafon, it is 
necefflary to call the world an animal, endued with intel- 
lect, and generated through the providence of divinity. 
This being determined, let us confider what follows ; 
and, in the next place, after the fimilitude of what animals 
the cempofing artificer conftituted the world. Indeed 
we muft by no means think that he fafhioned it fimilar to 
fuch animals as fubfift in the form of a part, or have a 
partial fubfiftence: for if it had been affimilated to an im- 
perfect animal, it certainly would not have been beau- 
tiful. But we fhould rather eftablith it as the moft fimilar 
of all things to that animal, of which other animals, both 
confidered feparately and according to their genera, are 
nothing more than parts. For this indeed contains all in- 
telligible animals comprehendcd in itfelf; juft as this 
world contains us, and the other animals which are the 
objects of fight. For the divinity being willing to afhmi- 
Jate this univerfe in the mofl exquilite degree, to that 
which is the moft beautiful and every way perfect of in- 
telligible obje€ts, he compofed it one vifible animal, con- 
taining within itfelf all fuch animals as are allied to its 
nature. Do we therefore rightly conclude that there is 
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are many and infinite? But indeed there can be but one, 
if it be only admitted that it is fabricated according to an 
exemplar. For that which comprehends all intelligible 
animals whatever, can never be the fecond to any other. 
For another animal again would be required about thefe 
two, of which they would be parts; and it would be 
more proper to affert that the univerfe is affimilated to this 
comprehending third, rather than to the othertwo. Thar 
the world, therefore, from its being fingular or alone, 
might be fimilar to all-perfe€t animal—on this account 
the artificer neither produced two nor infinite worlds; 
but heaven, or the univerfe, was generated and will be 
one and only begotten. 

But fince it is neceflary that a corporeal nature fhould 
be vifible and tangible—and fince nothing can be vilible 
without fire, and nothing tangible without fomething 
folid, and nothing folid without earth—henge the divinity, 
beginning to fabricate, compofed the body of the univerfe 
from fire and earth. But it is impofhble for two things 
alone to cohere together, without the intervention of a 
third; for a certain collective bond is neceffury in the 
middle of the two. And that is the moft beautiful of 
bonds which renders both itfelf and the natures which are 
bound remarkably one. But the moft beautiful analogy 
naturally produces this effect. For when, either in three 
numbers, or mafles, or powers, as is the middle to the laft, 
fo is the firft to the middle; and again, as is the laft to 
the middle, fo is the middle to the firft: then the middle 
becoming both firt and lait, and the laft and the firft 
pafling each of them into a middle pofition, they become 
all of them neceflarily the fame, as to relation to each 
other. But being made the fame with each other, all are 
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one. If then it were necefiary that the univerfe fhould be 
a fuperficies only, and have no depth, one medium would 
indeed be fufficient, both for the purpofe of binding itfelf 
and the natures which it contains. But now it is requi- 
fite that the world fhould be a folid ; and folids are never 
harmonized together by one, but always with two me- 
diums. Hence the divinity placed water and air in the 
middle of fire and earth, and fabricated them as much as 
pofible in the fame ratio to each other; fo that fire might 
be to air as air to water; and that as air is to water fo 
water might be to earth. And from this conjunction and 
corapofition he rendcred the world vifibie and tangible. 
Hence from things of this kind, which are four in num- 
ber, it muft be confeffed that the body of the univerfe was 
generated through analogy, confpiring into friendfhip with 
itielf! from their cenjun€tion, and fo aptly cohering in all 
its parts, as to be indifloluble except by its artificer, who 
bound it in this unian and confent. 

The compofition of the worid, therefore, received one 
sukole of each of thefe four natures. Tor its compofing 
artificer conftituted it from al firc, water, air, and earth ; 
leaving no part of any one of thele, nor any power exter- 
nal to the world. For by a reafoning procefs he con- 
cluded that it would thus be a whole animal, in the 
higheft degree perfect from perfect parts: that befides 
this it would be one, as nothing would be left from which 
any other fuch nature might be produced : and laitly, that 
it would be neither obnoxious to old age nor difeafe. For 
he perceived that the heat and cold from which bodies are 
compoled, and all fuch things as poilefs vigorous powers, 
when furrounaing bodies externally, and acceding to chem 
unfeafonably, difluive their union, and introducing dif, 
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tafes and old age, caufe them to perifn by decay. Hence, 
through this caufe and this reafoning procefs, he fabri- 
cated the univerfe one whole, compofed from all wholes, 
perfect, undecaying, and without difeafe. He likewife 
gave to it a figure becoming and alticd to its nature. For 
to the animal which was deftined to comprehend all ani- 
mals in itfelf, that figure muft be the moft becoming 
which contains within its ambit all figures of every kind. 
Hence he fafhioned it of a {pherical fhape, in which all the 
radii from the middle are equally diftant from the bound- 
„ing extremities ; as this is the moft perfect of all figures, 
and the moft fimilar to himfelf. For he confidered that 
the fimilar was infinitely more beautiful than the difi- 
milar. 

Betides this, he accurately polifhed the external circum- 
ference of the {pherical world, and rendered it perfectly 
fmooth. Nor was the addition of eyes requilite to the 
univerfe : for nothing vifible remained external to itfelf. 
Nor were ears neceflary ; as there was nothing externally 
audible. Nor was the univerfe invefted with furrounding 
air, that it might be indigent of refpiration. Nor again 
.was it in want of any organ, through which it might re- 
ceive nutriment into itfelf, and difcharge it when con- 
coéted: for there was no pofhibility that any thing could 
either accede to or depart from its nature, fince there was 
‘nothing through which fuch changes could be produced. 
For indeed the univerfe affords nutriment to itfelf throuzh 
its own confumption ; and being artificially fabricated, 
fuffers and aéts all things in itfelf, and from its own‘pe- 
culiar operations. For its compofing artificer confdered 
that it would be much more excellent if fufficient to itfelf, 
than if indigent of foreign fupplies. But he neither thought 
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that hands were neceffary to the world, as there was nos 
thing for it either to receive or reject; nor yet feet, nor 
any other members which are fubfervient to progrefhion 
and reft. For from among the feven fpecies of local mo- 
tion he feleéted one, which principally fubfifts about intel- 
lect and intelligence, and afigned it to the world as pro- 
perly allied to its furrounding body. Hence, when he 
had led it round according to fame, in fame, and in itfelf, 
he caufed it to move with a circular revolution. But he 
feparated the other fix motions from the world, and framed 
it void of their wandering progrefhons. Hence, as fuch a 
converfion was by no means indigent of feet, he generated 
the univerfe without legs and feet. When therefore that 
god who is a perpetually reafoning divinity cogitated 
about the god who was deftined to fubfift at fome certain 
period of time, he produced his body f{mooth and equable; 
and every way from the middle even and whole, and per- 
fect from the compolition of perfect bodies. But placing 
foul in the middle of the world, he extended it through 
the whole: and befides this, he externally invefled the 
body of the univerfe with foul; and caufing circle to re- 
volve in a circle, eftablifhed the world one fingular, foli- 
tary nature, able through virtue to converfe with itfelf, in- 
digent of nothing external, and fufficiently known and 
friendly to itfelf. And on all thefe accounts he rendered 
the univerfe a bleffed god. But indeed the artificer did 
not produce foul, as we juft now began to fay, junior to 
body : for he who conjoined thefe would never permit 
that the more ancient nature fheuld be fubfervient to the 
younger. But we, as being much converfant with thar 
which cafually occurs, affert things of this kind in an afi- 
milative way; while, on the contrary, the artilicer of the 
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world conftituted foul both in generation and virtue prior 
to and more ancient than body, as being the proper lord 
and ruler of its fervile nature; and that in the following 
manner. 

From an effence indivifible, and always fubfifting ac- 
cording to famenefs of being, and from a nature divifible 
about bodies, he mingled from both a third form of ef- 
fence, having a middle fubfiftence between the two. And 
again, between that which is indivifible and that which is 
divifible about bodies, he placed the nature of fame and 
different. And taking thefe, now they are three, he min- 
gled them all into one idea. But as the nature of dif- 
ferent could not without difficulty be mingled in Jame, he 
harmonized them together by employing force in their 
conjunction. But after he had mingled thefe two with ef- 
fence, and had produced one from the three, he again divided 
this whole into becoming parts; at the fame time mingling 
each part from Jame, different, and efence. But he began 
to divide as follows. In the firft place, he received one 
part from the whole. Then he feparated a fecond part, 
double of the firft: afterwards a third, fefquialter of the 
fecond, but triple of the firft: then a fourth, double of the 
fecond: in the next place a fifth, triple of the third: a 
fixth, o€tuple of the firft: and laftly a feventh, twenty- 
feven times more than the firft. After this, he filled up 
the double and triple intervals, again cutting off parts from 
the whole ; and placed them fo between the intervals, that 
there might be two mediums in every interval ; and that 
one of thefe might by the fame part exceed one of the ex- 
tremes, and be exceeded by the other; and that the other 
part might by an equal number furpafs one of the extremes, 
and by an equal number be furpaffed by the other. But 
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as from hence fefquialter, fefquitertian, and fefquiociavé 
intervals were produced, from thole bonds in the firt 
fpaces, he filled with a fefquioctave interval all the fefqui- 
tertian parts, at the fame time Icaving a part of each of 
thefe. And then again the interval of this part being af- 
fumed, a comparifon is from thence obtained in terms of 
number to number, fubfifting between 256 and 243. But 
now the whole of that mixture from which thefe were fe- 
parated was confumed by fuch a fection of parts. Hence 
he then cut the whole of this compofition according to 
length, and produced two from cne ; and adapted middle 
to middle, like the form of the letter X. Afterwards he 
bent them into a circle, conne€ting them both with them- 
{elves and with each other, in fuch a manner that their ex- 
tremities might-be combined in one direétly oppofite to 
the point of their mutual interfection; and externally com- 
prehended them in a motion revolving according to fame- 
nels, and in that which is perpetually the fame. And be- 
fides this, he made one of the circles external, but the 
other internal; and denominated the local motion of the 
exterior circle, the motion of that nature which fubfifts 
according to famene/s; but that of the interior one, the mo- 
tion of the nature fubfifting according to diference. He 
likewife caufed the circle partaking of /amene/s to revolve 
laterally towards the right hand; but that which partakes 
of difference diametrically towards the left. But he con- 
ferred dominion on the circulation of that which is fame 
and fimilar : for he fuffered this alone to remain undi- 
vided. But as to the interior circle, when he had divided 
it fix times, and had produced feven unequal circles, each 
according to the interval of the double and triple ; as each 
of them are three, he ordered the circles to proceed in a 
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courfe contrary to each other :—and three of the feven in- 
terior circles he commanded to revolve with a fimilar 
{wiftnefs ; but the remaining four witha motion difhimilar 
to each other, and to the former three; yet fo as not to de- 
ert order and proportion in their circulations. 

After therefore the whole compofition of the foul was 
completed according to the intention of its artificer, in the 
next place he fabricated within foul the whole of a corpo- 
real nature; and, conciliating middle with middle, he 
aptly harmonized them together. But foul being every 
way extended from the middle to the very extremities of 
the univerfe, and invefting it externally in a circle, at the 
fame time herfelf revolving within herfelf, gave rife to the 
divine commencement of an unceafing and wife life, 
through the whole of time. And indeed the body of the 
univerfe was generated vifible; but foul is invifible, partici- 
pating of a rational energy and harmony, and fubfifting as 
the beft of generated natures, through its artificer who is 
the beft of intelligible and perpetual beings. Since there- 
fore foul was compofed from the mixture of the three parts 
fume, different, and effence, and was diftributed and bound 
according to analogy, herfelf at the fame time returning by 
a circular energy towarus herfelf; hence, when the touches 
upon any thing endued with a diffipated effence, and when 
upon that which is indivifible, being moved through the 
whole of herfelf, fhe pronounces concerning the nature of 
each—afferts what that is with which any thing is the 
fame, from what it is different, to what it is related, 
where it is fituated, how it fubfifts; and when any thing of 
this kind happens either fo be or to /uffer both in things 
which are generated and in fuch as poffefs an eternal fame- 
nefs of being. Reafon indeed, when connected with that. 
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which fubfifts according to famenefs and truth, and when 
it is converfant as well with diferent as fame, evolving it- 
felf without voice or found in that which is moved by it- 
felf; when in this cafe it fubfifts about a fenfible nature, 
and the circle characterized by diference properly revolving, 
enunciates any circumftance to every part of the foul with 
which it is connected ; then ftable and true opinions and 
belief are produced. But when again it evolves itfelf about 
znat which is rational, and the circle cf /amenefs aptly re- 
volving announces any particular thing, intelleét and fci- 
ence are neceflarily produced in perfection by fuch an ope- . 
ration, Whoever therefore afferts that this takes place in 
any other nature than foul, afferts every thing rather tham 
the truth. 

But when the generating father underftood that this ge- 
nerated refemblance of the eternal gods moved and lived, 
he was delighted tvith his work, and in confequence of 
this delight confidered how he might fabricate it {till more 
fimilar to its exemplar. Hence, as that is an eternal ani- 
mal, he endeavoured to render this univerfe fuch, to the 
utmoft of his ability. The nature indeed of the animal 
its paradigm is eternal, and this it is impofhble to adapt 
perfectly to a generated effect. Hence he determined by 
a cogitative cnergy to produce a certain movable image of 
eternity: and thus, while he was adorning and diftributing 
the univerfe, he at the fame time formed an image flows 
ing according to number, of eternity abiding in one; and 
which receives from us the appellation of time. But be- 
fides this, he fabricated the generation of days and nights, 
and months and years, which had no fubfiftence prior to 
the univerfe, but which together with it rofe into exiftence. 
And all thefe, indeed, arc the proper parts of time. But 
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the tetms it as and it aill be, which exprefs the fpecies of 
generated time, are transferred by us to an eternal effence, 
through oblivion of the truth. For we aflert of fuch an 
effence that it was, is, and will be; while according to truth 
the term if is is alone accommodated to its nature. But 
we fhould affirm, that to dave been and to be hereafter are ex- 
prefions alone accommodated to generation, proceeding 
according to the flux of time: for thefe parts of time are 
certain motions. But that which perpetually fubfifts the 
fame and immovable, neither becomes at any time older 
or younger; neither has been generated in fome period 
of the palt, nor will be in fome future circulation of time; 
Nor receives any circumftance of being, which generation 
adapts to natures hurried away by its impetuous whirl. 
For all thefe are nothing more than fpecies of time imi- 
tating eternity, and circularly rolling itfelf according to 
number. But befides this, we likewife frequently affert 
that a thing which was generated, 18 generated; that 
what fubfifts in BECOMING TO BE, IS in generation; 
that what WILL BE, Is To BE; and that NON-BEING Is 
NOT :. no one of which affertions is accurately true. But 
perhaps a perfeét difcuflion of thefe matters is not adapted 
to the prefent difputation. 

But Time was generated together with the univerfe, 
that being produced together they might together be dif- 
folved, if any diffolution fhould ever happen to thefe. And 
time was generated according to the exemplar of an eter- 
nal nature, that this world might be the moft fimilar pof- 
fible to fuch a nature. For its exemplar is permanent 
being, through the whole of eternity; but the univerfe 
alone was generated, is, and will be, through the whole 
of time. After this manner, therefore, and from fuch a 
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cogitation of divinity about the generation of time, that he 
might give birth to its flowing fubfiftence, he generated 
the fun and moon, and the five other ftars, which are de- 
nominated planets, for the purpofe of diftinguifhing and 
guarding the numbers of time. But the divinity, as foon. 
as he had produced the bodies of thefe ftars, placed them, 
being feven in number, in the feven circulations formed 
by the revolution of the nature diftinguifhed by difference. 
The moon, indeed, he fixed in the firft circulation about 
the earth; the funin the fecond above the earth; the ftar 
called Lucifer *, and that which is facred to Mercury, in 
circulations revolving with a fwiftnefs equal to the fun, to 
whom at the fame time they are allotted a contrary power; 
in confequence of which, thefe ftars, the Sun, Lucifer and 
Mercury mutually comprehend and are mutually compre- 
hended by each other in a fimilar manner. But with re- 
{pect to the other ftars, if any one fhould think proper to 
inveftigate their circulations, and through what caufes they 
are eftablifhed, the labour would be greater than that of 
the difcourfe itfelf, forthe fake of which they were intro- 
duced. An accurate difcuffion, therefore, of thefe parti- 
culars may perhaps be undertaken by us hereafter, if con- 
venient leifure fhould fall to our lot. 

When therefore each of the natures neceffary to 2 
joint fabrication of time had obtained a local motion 
adapted to its condition, and their bodies became animals 
through the connecting power of vital bonds, they then 
learned their prefcribed order ; that according to the ob- 
lique revolution of the circle of difference, which moves in 
fubjection to the circle of famenc/s, thefe orbs fhould, by 
their rcvclution, partly form a more ample and partly a 
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more contracted circle; and that the orb which formed a 
leffer circle fhould revolve fwifter ; but that which pro- 
duced a greater more flow :—but that in confequence of 
the motion of the circle of famene/s, the orbs which circu- 
late moft {wiftly, comprehending other orbs as they re- 
volve, fhonld themfelves appear to be comprehended by 
the revolution of the more flow. But all thefe circles re- 
volve with a fpiral motion, becaufe they are agitated at one 
and the fame time in two ‘contrary direétions: and in 
confequence of this, the [phere endued with the floweft 
revolution is neareft to that to which its courfe is retro- 
grade, and which is the fwifteft of all. And that thefe 
circles might poflefs a certain apparent meafure of flow- 
nefs and fwiftnefs with reference to each other, and that 
the motion of the eight circulations might be con{picucus, 
the divinity enkindled a light which we now denominate 
the Sun, in the fecond revolution from the earth; that the 
heavens might become eminently apparent to all things, 
and that fuch animals might participate of number as are 
adapted to its participation, receiving numerical inform- 
ation from the revolution of a nature fimilar and the 
fame. From hence therefore night and day arofe; and. 
through thefe revolving bodies, the pericd of one moft 
wife circulation was produced. 

And month indeed was generated, when the moon having 
run through her circle pafled into conjun&tion with the 
fun. But year, when the fun had completely wandered 
round his orb;—but as to the periods of the other ftars, 
they are not underftood except by a very few of mankinds 
nor do the multitude diftinguifh them by any peculiar ap- 
pellation; nor do they meafure them with relation to each 
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Hence it may be faid, they are ignorant that the wander- 
ings of thefe bodies are in reality time ; as thefe wander- 
ings are endued with an infinite multitude, and an admi- 
rable variety of motions. But it is eafy to conceive, that 
a perfect number of time will then accomplifh a perfect 
year, when the eight circulations, concurring in thcir 
courfes with each other, become bounded by the fame ex- 
tremity ; being at the fame time meafured by the circle 
fubfifting according to famenefs. But the ftars, whofe re- 
volutions are attended with a proceffion through the hea- 
vens, were generated, that the whole of this vifible animal 
the univerfe might become moft fimilar to the moft per- 
fect intelligible animal from an imitation of a perpetual 
nature. And indeed the artificer fabricated other forms, 
as far as to the generation of time, according to the fimili- 
tude of the world’s exemplar. 

But as the univerfe did not yet contain all animals in its 
capacious receptacle, in this refpeét it was difimilar to its 
exemplar. Its artificer therefore fupplied this defect by 
imprefling it with forms, according to the nature of its 
paradigm. Whatever ideas therefore intellect perceived 
by cogitation in animal itfelf, fuch and fo many he con- 
ceived it neceflary for the univerfe to contain. But thete 
ideas are four: One, the celeftial genus of gods; another, 
winged and air-wandering; a third, the aquatic form ; and 
a fourth, that which is pedeftrial and terrene. The idea 
therefore of that which is divine, or the inerratic {phere, 
he for the moft part fabricated from fire, that it might be 
moft {plendid and beautiful to behold. And as ke meant 
to aflimilate it to the univerfe, he rendered it circular ; 
placed it in the wifdom of the beft nature; ordered it to 
become the attendant of that which is beft, and gave it a 
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eiccular diftribution about the heavens, that it might be a 
érue world, adorned with a fair variety in its every part. 
But he adapted to each of the divine bodies two motions : 
one by which they might revolve in feme according to 
fame, by always cogitating the fame things in themfelves 
about fame; the other through which they might be led 
with an advancing motion from the dominion of the fame 
and /inilar circulation, He likewife rendered them im- 
movuble and ftable as to the other five motions, that each 
of them might become in an eminent degree the beft. 
And on this account fuch of the ftars as are inerratic were 
generated, which are divine animals ; and in confequence 
of this, always abide revolving in that which is fame. But 
the ftars which both revelve and at the fame time wander 
in the manner we have defcribed above, were produced 
next to thefe. But he fabricated the earth the common 
nourifher of our exiftence ; which being conglobed about 
the pole extended through the univerfe, is the guardian 
and artificer of night and day, and is the firft and moft an- 
cient of the gods which are generated within the heavens, 
But the harmonious progreflions of thefe divinities, their 
concurfions with each other, the revolutions and advancing 
motions of their circles, how they are fituated with relation 
to each other in their conjunétions and oppofitions, whe- 
ther dire€&t among themfelves or retrograde, at what times 
and in what manner they become concealed, and again 
emerging to our view, caufe terrar, and exhibit tokens of 
future events to fuch as are able to difcover their fignifi- 
cation—of all this to attempt an explanation, without in- 
foedting the refemblances of thefe divinities, would be 2 
fruidefs cmployment. But of this enough; aud let this 
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be the end of our difcourfe concerning the nature of the 
vifible and generated gods. 

But to fpeak concerning the other demons, and to know 
their generation, is a tafk beyond our ability to perform. 
It is therefore neceffary in this cafe to believe in ancient 
men; who being the progeny of the gods, as they them- 
felves affert, muft have a clear knowledge of their parents. 
It is impoffible, therefore, not to believe in the children of 
the gods, though they fhould fpeak without probable and 
neceflary arguments: but as they declare that their nar- 
rations are about affairs to which they are naturally allied, 
it is proper that complying with the law we fhould affent 
to their tradition. In this manner, then, according to 
them, the generation of thefe gods is to be defcribed. 

That Ocean and Tethys were the progeny of Heaven and 
Earth. That from hence Phorcys, Saturn, and Rhea, and 
fuch as fubfift together with thefe, were produced. That 
from Saturn and Rhea, Jupiter, Juno, and all fuch as we 
know are called the brethren of thefe defcended. And 
laftly, others which are reported to be the progeny of thefe. 
When therefore all fuch gods as vifibly revolve, and all 
fuch as become apparent when they pleafe, were generated, 
the Artificer of the univerfe thus addreffed them: “ Gods 
of gods, of whom I am the demiurgus and father, whatever 
is generated by me is indifloluble, fuch being my will in 
its fabrication. Indeed every thing which is bound is dif- 
foluble : but to be willing to diffolve that which is beauti- 
fully harmonized, and well compofed, is the property of an 
evil nature. Hence, fo far as you are generated, you are 
not immortal, nor in every refpect indiffoluble : yet you 
fhall never be diffolved, nor become fubject to the fatality 
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of death; my will being a much greater and more excel- 
Jent bond than the vital connedtives with which you were 
bound at the commencement of your generation. Learn 
therefore what I now fay to you indicating my defire. 
Three genera cf mortals yet remain to be produced. 
Without the gencration of thefe, therefore, the univerfe 
will be imperfect ; for it will not contain every kind of 
animal in its fpacious extent. But it ought to contain 
them, that it may become fufhciently perfect. Yet if thefe 
are generated, and participate of life through me, they will 
become equal tothe gods. That mortal natures therefore 
may fubfift, and that the univerfe may be truly all, con- 
vert yourfelves, according to your nature, to the fabrication 
of animals, imitating the power which I employed in your 
generation. And whatever among thefe is of fuch a na- 
ture as to deferve the fame appellation with immortals, 
which obtains fovereignty in thefe, and willingly purfues 
juftice, and reverences you—of this I myfelf will deliver 
the feed and beginning : it is your bufinefs to accomplifh 
the reft; to weave together the mortal and immortal na- 
ture ; by this means fabricating and generating animals, 
caufing them to increafe by fupplying then with aliment, 
and receiving them back again when diflolved by cor- 
Tuption.” l 

Thus fpoke the demiurgus; and again into the fame 
crater, in which mingling he had tempered the foul of the 
univerfe, he poured mingling the remainder of the former 
mixture: in a certain refpe indeed after the fame man- 
ner, yet not &milarly incorruptible according to the fame, 
but deficient from the firft in a fecond and third degree, 
And having thus compofed the univerfe, he diftributed 
fouls equal in number to the ftars, inferting each in each: 
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and caufing them to aicend as into a vehicle, he pointed 
out to them the naturc of the univerfe, and announced to 
them the laws of fate; fhewing them that the firft genc- 
sation orderly diftributed to ail was one, left any parti- 
cular foul fhould be allotted a lefs portion of generation 
‘than another. But when he had difleminated them through 
the feveral inftruments of time adapted to each, he de- 
clared to them it was neceffary that an animal the moft 
religious of all others fhould make its appearance. But as 
the human nature is two-fold, he fhewed them that the 
more excellent kind was that which would afterwards be 
called man. And as fouls are from neceflity engrafted in 
bedies, and as fomething accedes to and fomething departs 
from fuch bodies, he declared to them that in the firit 
place one innate fenfe produced by violent paflions was 
neceffary to all; and in the fecond place, love mingled 
with pleafure and grief. ‘That after thefe, fear and anger 
were neceflary, with whatever elfe is either confequent to 
thefe, or naturally difcordant from a contrary nature. 
That fuch fouls as fubdue thefe would live juitly, but fuch 
as are vanquifhed by them unjuftly. And again, that he 
who lived well dur-ag the proper time of his life, fhould, 
again returning to the habitation of his kindred ftar, enjoy 
a bicffed life. But that he whofe conduét was depraved, 
thould in his fecond generation be changed into the nature 
of a woman. è That both thefe, at the expiration of a 
thoufand years, fhould return to the allotment and choice 
of a fecond life; each foul receiving a life agreeable to its 
choice. That in this eleQlion the human foul fhould pafs 
into the life of a brute; » and that in cafe the inclination 
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to evil fhould not even then ceafe, but the defilement ef 
vice remain according to a fimilitude of the mode of gene- 
ration, then the foul fhould be changed into the nature of 
a brute correfpondent to its difpoftion. And that it fhould 
not be freed from the allotment of labours, till following 
the revolution of that fame and fimilar nature contained in 
its effence, it vanquifhes thofe abundantly turbulent af- 
fcctions, tumultuous and irrational, adhering to it after- 
wards from fire, water, air, and earth, and returns to the 
firft and beft difpofition of its nature. 

When he had inftruéted fouls in all thefe particulars, 
that he might be in no refpect the caufe of the future evil 
of each, he diffeminated fome of them into the earth, others 
into the moon, and others into the remaining different in- 
ftruments of time. But after this femination, he delivered 
to the junior gods the province of fabricating mortal bodies, 
and generating whatever elfe remained neceflary to the 
human foul; and gave them dominion cver every thing 
confequent to their fabrications. He likewife commanded 
them to govern as much as poflible in the beft and moft 
beautiful manner the mortal animal, that it might not be- 
come the caufe of evil to itfelf. At the fame time he who 
orderly difpofed all thefe particulars remained in his own 
accuftomed abiding habit. But in confequence of his 
abiding, as foon as his children underftood the order of 
their father, they immediately became obedient to this 
order; and receiving the immortal principle of mortal 
animal, in imitation of their artificer they borrowed from 
the world the parts of fire and earth, water and air, as 
things which they fhould reftore back again; and conglue 
tinated the reccived parts together, not with the fame in- 
diffoluble bonds which they themfelves participated, but 
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gave them a tenacious adherence from thick fet nails, invi- 
fible through their fmallnefs; fabricating the body of each, 
one from the compofition of all; and binding the circu- 
lations of the immortal foul in the influxive and effluxive 
nature of body. 

But thefe circulations being merged in a profound river, 
neither govern nor are governed, but hurry and are hurried 
along with violence : in confequence of which, the whole 
animal is indeed moved, yetin a diforderly manner ; fince 
from every kind of motion its progreffion is fortuitous and 
irrational. Tor it proceeds backwards and forwards, to 
the right and left, upwards and downwards, and wanders 
every way according to the fix differences of place. For 
though the inundating and effluxive waves pour along with 
impetuous abundance, which afford nutrition to the ani- 
mal, yet a ftill greater tumult and agitation is produced 
.through the paiffions arifing from external impulfions : and 
this either when the body is difturbed by the fudden in- 
curfion of external fire, or by the folidity of earth, or re- 
ceives an injury from the whirling blatts of the air. For 
from all thefe, through the medium of the body, various 
motions are hurried along, and fall with moleftation on 
the foul. But on this account, all thefe were afterwards 
and are even now denominated fenfes. And thefe indeed 
both at firft and at prefent are the fuurces of an abundant 
and mighty motion, in conjunétion with that perpetually 
flowing river, moving and vehemently agitating the circu- 
lations of thc foul, every way hindering the revolution of 
the nature characterized by /amene/s, through flowing in 
„a contrary direction, and reftraining its energies by their 
conquering and impetuous progrefhons. But they agitate 
and tear in pieces the circulation of the nature diftin- 
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guithed by diference. Hence they whirl about with every 
kind of revolution each of the three intervals of the double 
and triple, together with the mediums and conjoining 
bonds of the fefquitertian, fefquialter, and fefquioétave 
ratios, which cannot be diffolved by any one except the 
artificer by whom they were bound: and befides this, they 
induce all the fractures and diverfities of circles which it 
is poffible to effect ; fo that fcarcely being connected with 
each other, they are borne along indeed, yet in an irra- 
tional manner, at one time in a contrary, at another time 
m an oblique, and then again in a refupine fituation. Juft 
as if any one, in an inverted pofition, fhould fix his head 
on the earth and raife his feet on high; for in fuch a fitu- 
ation both the inverted perion and the fpectators would 
mutually imagine the right hand parts to be on the left, 
and the left to be on the right. So with refpett to the 
circulations of the foul, the very fame affections and others 
of a fimilar kind vehemently take place; and hence, when 
this is the cafe, if any thing external occurs, characterized 
by the nature of /ame or different, they denominate things 
the fame with or difterent from others in a manner con- 
trary to the truth. Hence they become falfe and deftitute 
of intelligence ; nor is any revolution to be found among 
them in fuch a fituation which energizes with the authority 
of a ruler and chief. 

But when certain fenfes, borne along externally, ftrike 
againft the foul and attract the whole of its receptacle, 
then the circulations which are in reality in fubjeétion ap- 
pear to have dominion: and hence, in confequence of all 
thefe pafficns, the foul becomes infanc at prefent, and was 
{o from the firit period of her being bound in a mortal 
body. However, when the river of increafe and nutrition 
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flows along with a more gentle and lefs abundant courfe, 
the circulations, being again reftored to tranquillity, pro- 
ceed in their proper path; in procefs of time become more 
regular and fteady, and pafs into a figure accommodated 
to their nature. Hence, in this cafe the revolutions of 
each of the circles becoming dire&, and calling both fame 
and different by their proper appellations, they render the 
being by whom they are poflefied prudent and wife. If 
any one therefore receives a proper education in con- 
junction with convenient nutriment, fuch a one will pof- 
fefs perfect health, and wiil every way avoid the moft 
grievous difeafe. Lut when this is neglected by any indi- 
vidual, fuch a one proceeding along the path of life in a 
Jame condition, will again pafs into Hades imperfect and 
deftitute of intelligence. Thefe are particulars, however, 
which happen poftcrior to the produ€tion of mankind. 
But it is our bufinefs at prefent to difcourfe more accurately 
concerning the firt compofition of our nature and to 
fhew, in the firft place, from afhimilative reafons, through 
what caufe and providence of the gods the feveral members 
of the body were accommodated to the feveral employ- 
ments of the foul. 

In the firft place, then, the gods bound the two divine 
circulations of the foul in a fpherical body, in imitation of 
the circular figure of the univerfe: and this part of the 
body is what we now denominate the head; a moft 
divine member, and the fovereign ruler of our whole cor- 
poreal compofition, through the decree of the gods, who 
confidered that it would participate of all pofhble motions. 
Left therefore the head, by rolling like a cylinder on the 
earth, which is diftinguithed by all-various heights and 
depths, fhould be unable to pafs over its inequalities and 
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afperities, the gods fubje€ted this upright figure of the 
body, as a pliable vehicle to the head. Hence, in confe- 
quence of the body being endued with length, they ex- 
tended four naturally flexible members; divinity fabri- 
cating a progreflion through which the body might appre- 
hend any object, might receive a ftable fupport, and mighe 
be able to pafs through every place, bearing on high the 
head, our moft divine and facred habitation. For this pur- 
pote therefore they furnifhed us with legs and hands. And 
as the gods confidered that the anterior parts are more ho- 
nourable and adapted to rule than the pofterior, they gave 
us a motion for the moft part confifting of a forward pro- 
grefhon. Befide this, it was requifite that the anterior 
parts of our body fhould be divided from each other, and 
be difhmilar : and on this account they firft placed about 
the cavity of the head the face; fixed in it organs fubfer- 
vient to all the providential energies of the foul, and deter- 
mined that the natural government of man fhould confit 
in this anterior part of the body. But they fabricated the 
luciferous eyes the firft of all the corporeal organs, bind- 
ing them in the face on the following account. Of that 
fire which docs not burn, indeed, but which comprchends 
our proper diurnal light, the gods fabricated the orbs of 
the eyes. For the fire contained within our body, and 
which is the genuine brother of this diurnal fire, they 
caufed to flow through the eyes with fmoothnefs, and col- 
lected abundance, condenfed indced in the whole, but ef- 
pecially in the middle of thefe lucid orbs; fo as that the 
more denfe fire might remain concealed within the receffes 
of the eyes, and the pure might find a paffage and fly 
away. When therefore the diurnal light fubfifts about 
the eilluxive river of the fight, then fimilar concurring and 
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being mingled with fimilar, one domettic body is confti- 
tuted according to the direct proceflion of the eyes; and 
this roo in that part where the internally emitted light re~ 
fifts that which is externally adduced. But the whole be- 
coming fimilarly paffive through fimilitude, when it cither 
touches any thing elfe or is it itfelf touched by another, 
then the motion produced by this contaét diffufing itfelf 
through the whole body of the eye, as far as to the fou!, 
caufes that fenfation which we deaominate fight. But 
when this kindred fire departs into night, the conjunction 
being diffolved, fight lofes its power. For in this cafe, 
procecding into a diffimilar nature it is changed, and be- 
comes extinct: fice it is by no means connate with the 
proximate furrounding air, which is naturally deftitute cf 
fire. Hence it ceafes from feeing 5 and befides this, be- 
comes the introducer of fleep. For the gods fabricated 
the nature of the eye-lids as a falutary guardian of the 
fight; that thefe being comprefted, the inward fiery power 
of the eye might be reftrained from any further emifhon : 
that befides this, they might fprinkle over and equalize the 
evc’s internal motions; and that when equalized reit 
might be produced. 

But when much reft takes place, fleep attended with 
few dreams is produced. On the contrary, if certain more 
vehement motions remain, then fuch as is the nature of 
thete relics, and the places in which they were produced, 
fuch and fo many wiil be the fimilar phantafms within, 
and cf which we thall poflefs the remembrance when we 
are externally roufed. But with refpect tc the images pro- 
duced in mirrors, and ail fuch things as are vifible in that 
which is apparent and fmooth, there is nothing in thefe 
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external and internal fire with cach other, and from that 
fire which fubfifts about the fmooth body, and becomes 
abundantly multiplied, all fuch appearances are neceflarily 
produced, as take place when the fire of the eyes mingles 
itfelf with the fire diffufed about the fmooth and f{plendid 
object of vifion. But the right hand parts appear to be 
the left, becaufe a centaét.takes place between the con- 
trary parts of the fight and the contrary parts of the ob- 
jeCt, different from the accuftomed mode of perception. 
On the contrary, the right hand parts appear on the right, 
and the left hand on the left, when the mingled light leaps 
forth, together with that with which it is mingled. When 
the fmoothnefs of the mirrors receives this here and there 
in an elevated manner, it repels the right hand part of the 
fight to the left of the mirror, and the left tothe right. But 
it the mirror is turned according to the length of the coun- 
tenance, it caufes the whole face to appear refupine, by 
repeliing the downward part of the {plendour towards the 
upper part, and again the upper towards the downwatd 
part. All fuch particulars as thefe, therefore, are but 
caufal ailiftants, which the divinity employed as fubfer- 
vient to rendering the idea of chat which is beft, as far as 
poflible complete. But the multitude are of opinion that thefe 
are not caufal afiflants, but the real caufes of all things; I 
mean fuch things as are capable of giving cold and heat, rarity 
and denfity, with whatever produces fuch like affections, but is 
incapable cf poffefing reafan and intellec?. For foul muft be 
confidered as the only thing among beings by which intel- 
lect can be poflefled. And this is invifible. But fire and 
water, air and earth, are all of them vifible bodies. But it 
is neceffary that the lover of intelle& and fcience Joould explore 
the fixft caufes of prudent nature: and that he JSoould confider 
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fuch things as are moved by others, and at the fame time ne- 
ceffarily give motion to other things, as nothing more than fe- 
condary canfes. Wence it is proper that we fhould fpeak 
concerning both kinds of caufes; feparately of fuch as fa- 
bricate things beautiful and good in conjunction with intel- 
led, and of fuch as being left deftitute of wifdom produce 
each particular in a cafual and diforderly manner. Con- 
cerning the fecond caufes of the eyes, therefore, conferring 
to the poficflion of the power which they are now allotted, 
what has been already faid is fufficient. 

But the greateft employment of the eyes, with refpect 
to the ufe for which they were beftowed on us by the di- 
vinity, we fhall now endeavour to explain. For in my 
opinion the fight is the caufe of the greateft emolument to 
us on the prefent occafion ; fince what we are now dif- 
courfing concerning the univerfe, could never have been 
difcovered without furveying the ftars, the fun, and the 
heavens. But now, from beholding day and night, we are 
able to determine by arithmetical calculation the periods 
cf months and years; to acquire a conception of time, 
and to ferutinize the nature of the univerfe. But from 
all this we obtain the poflefhon of philofophy; a greater 
good than which never was nor ever will be beftowed by 
the gods on the mortul race. And this is what I call the 
greateft benefit of the eyes. But why fhould I celebrate 
other particulars of lefs confequence, which he who is not 
a philofopher, fince deflitute of fight, may attempt to ex- 
plore, but will explore in vain ? Zy us indeed it is afferted 
that divinity beftowed fight on us for this purpofe, that on 
furveying the circulations of intellect in the heavens we 
may properly employ the revolutions of our cogitation, 
which-are allied to their circulations; and may recall the 
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tumultuous motions of our difcurfive energies, to the or- 
derly procefhions of their intelle€tual periods. That be- 
fides this, by learning thefe and participating right reafon 
according to nature, and imitating the revolutions of di- 
vinity which are entirely inerratic, we may give ftability to 
the wanderings of our cogitative energy. 

But concerning voice and hearing, we again affert that 
they were beftowed on us by the gods on the fame account. 
For the acquifition of fpeech pertains to thefe, and is of the 
greateft advantage to their poflefhon. ‘And whatever uti- 
lity mufical voice brings to the fenfe of hearing, was be- 
ftowed for the fake of harmony. But harmony, pof- 
feffing motions allied to the revolutions of our foul, is ufe- 
ful to the man who employs the Mufes in conjunction 
with intelle€& ; but is of no advantage to irrational plea- 
{ure, though it appears to be fo at prefent. Indeed it was 
given us by the Mufes for the purpofe of reducing the dif- 
fonant circulation of the foul, to an order and fymphony 
accommodated to its nature. Rythm too was beftowed 
on us for this purpofe; that we might properly harmonize 
that habit in our nature, which for the moft part is void 
of meafure and indigent of the Graces. And thus far, a 
few particulars excepted, have we fhewn the fabrications 
of intellect. But it is likewife requifite to give a place in 
our difcourfe to the productions of necefiity. For the ge- 
neration of the world being mingled, it was produced 
from the compofition of intelleét and neceffity. But in- 
telle€t ruling over neceflity perfuaded it to lead the moft 
part of generated natures to that which is beft ; and hence 
neceflity, being vanquifhed by wife perfuafion, from thefe 
two as principles the world arofe. If then any one truly 
afferts that the univerfe was generatcd according to thefe, 
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he fhould alfo mingle with it the form of an erratic 
caufe, which it is naturally adapted to reccive. In this 
manner then let us return; and affuming a convenient 
principle of thefe, again difcourfe concerning them as 
about the former particulars, commencing our difcuflion 
from their origin. Let us therefore fpeculate the nature 
and paffions of fire and water, air and earth, prior to the 
generation of the heavens. No one indeed as yet has un- 
folded the generation of thefe : but we fpeak of fire, and 
the other elements, as if the nature of each was known ; 
and place them as the principles of the univerfe, when at 
the fame time they ought not to be affimilated to elements, 
not even as in the rank of fyllables, by men who in the 
tmallefi degree merit the appellation of wife. But now 
we fhall not {peak of the principle or principles, or what- 
ever other denomination they may receive, of all things. 
And this for no other reafon than the difficulty of deli- 
vering what appears to be the truth about thefe in the 
prefent mode of difputation. Neither therefore is it pro- 
per that you fhould expect me to fpeak, nor that I fhould 
perfuade myfelf into a belief of being able to fpeak, with 
perfect rectitude on fo difficult a fubjeét. But it is pro- 
per, as I told you in the beginning of this difcourfe, that 
preferving all the force of affimilative reafons, we fhould 
endeavour to deliver that which is not lefs aflimilative of 
the truth than the doctrine of others; and that in this 
manner we fhould difcourfe from the beginning concern- 
ing particulars and the whole. In the firft place, there- 
fore, invoking the divinity who is the faviour of difcourfe, 
and befceching him to lead us from an abfurd and unufual 
expofition to an aflimilative doétrine, we fhall again begin 
to fpeak. 

2. But 
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But it is neceflary that the beginning of our prefent 
difputation fhould receive a more ample divifion than the 
former one. For then we made a diftribution into twa 
{pecies: but now a third fort muft be added. In the for- 
mer difputation two fpecies werc fuflicient ; onc of which 
was eltablifhed as the form of an exemplar, intelligible 
and always fubfifling according to same; but the other 
was nothing more than the imitation of the paradigm, ge- 
nerated and vifible. But we did not then diftribute a 
third, becaufe we confidered thefe two asfuficient How- 
ever, now reafon feems to urge as a thing neceffary, that 
we fhould endeavour to render apparent by our difcourfe 
the fpecies which fubfifts as difhcult and obfcure. What 
apprehenfion then can we form of its power and nature ? 
Shall we fay that it is in an eminent degree the receptacle 
and as it were nurfe of all generation? Such an affertion 
will indeed be true; but it is requifite to fpeak more 
clearly concerning it. And this will certainly be an ar- 
duous undertaking on many accounts, but principally be- 
caufe it will be neceffary to doubt previous to its difcuflion 
concerning fire and the reft of the elements, why any one 
of thefe fhou!d be called water rather than fire, or air ra- 
ther than earth; or why any one fhould be denominated fome 
definite particular rather than all. For it is indeed dit- 
cult to frame any certain opinion, or to employ any {table 
difcourfe about fuch intricate forms. After what manner 
then, and in what refpeét, and what of an afimilative na- 
ture, fhall we affert in this dubious enquiry? 

In the firfl place then, that which we now denominate 
water, when it lofes its fluidity by concretion, appears to 
become ftones and earth; but when liquefied and difperfed 
it forms vapour and air. Likewife air when burnt up be- 
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comes fire. And on the contrary fire becoming concrete 
and extinét paffes apain into the form of air. And again, 
air becoming colleéted and condenfed produces mifts and 
clouds. But from thefe ftill more compreffed rain defcends. 
And from water again earth and ftones derive their fub- 
fiftence. And thus, as it appears, they mutually confer on 
each other gencration in a certain circular progreflion. 
But fince thefe never appear to be the fame, who without 
being covered with confufion can confidently affert that 
any one of thefe is this rather than that? Certainly no 
one. Hence it will be far the moft fafe method of pro- 
ceeding to {peak about them as follows: That the nature 
which we always perceive becoming fomething different 
at different times, fuch for inflance as fire, is not fire ab- 
folutcly, but fomething fiery. And again, that the nature 
which we denominate water is not abfolutely fo, but fuch 
like, or watery ; and that it is not at any time any thing 
elfe, as if it poffeffed any ftability of effence. And laftly, 
that they cannot be diftinguiihed by any word, fuch as we 
are accuftomed to employ, when endeavouring to fhew 
that any particular is either this thing or that. For they fty 
away, incapable of fuftaining the affirmation which afferts 
them to be this thing, of fuch a nature, belonging to this; and 
all fuch appellations as would evince them to be fomething 
permanent and real. Hence we ought not to denominate 
any one of thefe eithcr this, or that; but fomething fuch- 
like, and a perpetually-revolving fimilitude. Thus we 
fhould affert that fire is every where fuch-like, and fhould 
{peak in the fame manner of every thing endued with ge- 
neration. But we fhould alone diftinguifh by the appel- 
lations of this, or that, the fubject in which each of thefe 
appears to be generated, and again to fuffer a diflolution. 

But 
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But this fubje€& is by no means to be denominated /uch- 
like, as for inftance hot or white, or any quality belonging 
to contraries, or any thing which contraries compofe, 
Ilowever, let us endeavour to explain more clearly what 
we mean to exprefs. For if any one, fafhioning all pef- 
fible gures from gold, fhould without ceafing transform 
each figure into all; and if, during this cperation, fome 
one who is prefent fhould, pointing to one of thefe figures, 
enquire what it is; it might moft fafely with refpect to 
truth be replied, that it was gold: but he who fliould af- 
fert that it is a triangle, or any other of the figures which 
are continually generated, and which ought by no means 
to be denominated beings, would fall from the truth in 
the midft of his afiertion. But we ought to be content 
with that an{wer as moft fafe, which denominates it Juch- 
like, or of fuch a determinate nature. 

In the fame manner we fhould fpezk concerning that 
nature which is the general receptacle of all bodies. For 
it never departs from its own proper power, but perpe- 
tually receives all things; and never contracts any form 
in any refpect fimilar to any one of the intromitted forms. 
It lies indeed in fubje€tion to the forming power of every 
nature, becoming agitated and figured through the fuper- 
nally intromitted forms: and through thefe it exhibits a 
different appearance at different times, But the forms 
which enter and depart from this receptacle are the imi- 
tations of perpetually true beings; and are figured by 
them in a manner wonderful and difficult to defcribe, as 
we fhall afterwards relate. At prefent, however, it is ne- 
ceflary to confider three forts of things; one, that which 
is gencrated ; another, that in which it is generated; and 
the third, that from which the generated nature derives 
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its fimilitude. But it is proper to affimilate that which 
receives to a mother; that from whence it receives to a 
fathers and the nature fituated between thefe to an off- 
fpring. It is likewife neceflary to underfland that the 
figured nature can never become diflinguifhed with an all- 
pofhible variety of forms, unlefs its receptacle is well pre- 
pared for the purpofe, and is deftitute of all thofe forms 
which it is about to receive. For if it were fimilar to any 
one of the fupernally intromitted forms, when it received 
a nature contrary to that to which it is fimilar, or any 
form whatever, it would very imperfect!y exprefs its fimi- 
litude, while at the fame time it exhibited the very fame 
appearance with the fupernally acceding form. And hence 
it is neceffary that the receptacle which is deftined to re» 
ceive all poffible forms, fhould itfelf be deftitute of every 
form. Juft as thofe who are about to prepare fweet- 
{melling unguents, fo difpofe a certain humid matter as the 
fubjeét of the enfuing odour, that it may poffefs no pecu- 
liar {mell of its own; and as thofe who wif to imprefs 
certain figures in a foft and yielding matter, are careful 
that it may not appear imp effed with any previous figure, 
but render it as much as poffible exquifitely fmooth. In 
the fame manner it is necefary that the fubject which is 
fo often deftined to receive in a beautiful manner, through 
the whole of itfelf, refemblances of eternal beings, fhould 
be naturally deftitute cf all that it receives. Hence we 
Should not denominate this mother and receptacle of that 
which is generated, vifible and every way fenfible, either 
earth, or air, or fire, or water; nor again, any one of the 
compoflites from thefc, or any thing from which thefe 
are gencrated: but we fhould call it a certain invifible 
fpecies, and a formlefs univerfal recipient, which in the 
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moft dubious and fcarcely explicable manner participates 
of an intelligible nature. Of itfelf, indeed, we cannot 
{peak without deception ; but fo far as it is pofible to ap- 
prehend its nature from what has been previoufly faid, we 
may with the greateft re€titude affert as follows : that fire 
appears to be its inflamed part; water its moift part; 
and that earth and air are its parts in a fimilar manner, fo 
far as it receives the imitations of thefe. But we ought 
rather thus to enquire about thefe, diftinguifhing and fe- 
parating them by a reafoning procefs ; whether there is a 
certain fire, itfelf fubfifting in itfelf ; and whether this is 
the cafe with all fuch particulars, which we perpetually 
affert to fubfift from themfelves ; or whether fuch things 
alone as are the objects of fight, and which are perceived 
through the miniftry of the body, poffefs being and truth; 
fo that nothing befides thefe has in any refpect any fubfift- 
ence; that we in vain affert there is a certain intelli- 
gible form of each of thefe; and that all fuch forms are no- 
thing but words. Indeed, whether fuch a doétrine is true 
or not, muft not be afferted rafhly and without exa- 
mination : nor is it proper to add to the prefent dif- 
putation, which is naturally prolix, any thing tedious and 
foreign from the purpofe. But if any definition can be 
employed in this affair, comprehending things of great 
moment in a fhort compafs, fuch a one will be very oppor- 
tune to our prefent defign. In this manner then I fhall re- 
late my opinion on the fubject. 

If intellect and true opinion are two kinds of things, it 
is every way neceffary that there fhculd be forms, fubfift- 
ing by themfelves, which are not the objects of fenfe, but 
which are apprehended by intelligence alone. But if, as 
appears to fome, true opinion differs in no refpet from 
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intelle€t, every thing which is perceived through body is 
to be confidered as poffefling the moft certain and ftable 
nature. But in reality thefe ought to be denominated two 
diftin&t things, becaufe they are generated feparate from. 
each other, and are diMimilar. For the one of thefe fub- 
fits in us through learning, but the other through per- 
fuafion. And the one is indeed always attended with true 
reafon, but the other is irrational. The one is not to be 
moved by perfuafion; the other on the contrary is fubject 
to this mutation. And laftly, of true opinion every man 
participates; but of intellect all the gods, and but a few 
of mankind. Such then being the cafe, we muft confefs 
that the form which fubfifts according to Jame, is unbe- 
gotten and without decay; neither receiving any thing 
into itfelf externally, nor itfelf proceeding into any other 
nature. That it is invifible, and imperceptible by fenfe ; 
and that this is the proper object of intellectual fpecu- 
Jation. But the form which is fynonymous and fimilar to 
this, muft be confidered as fenfible, generated, always in 
agitation, and generated in a certain place, from which it 
again recedes, haftening to diffolution; and which is ap- 
prehended by opinion in conjunction with fenfe. But the 
third nature is that of place; which never receives cor- 
rupticn, but affords a feat to all generated forms. ‘This 
indeed is tangible without tangent perception; and is 
{carcely by a certain fpurious reafoning the object of be- 
lief. Defides, when we attempt to behold this nature, we 
perceive nothing but the delufions of dreams, and affert 
that every being muft neccflarily be fomewherc, and be 
fituatcd in a certain place: and we by no means think 
that any thing can exift, which is neither in the earth nor 
comprehended by the heavens. All thefe, and alf fuch 
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opinions as are the fifters of thefe, we are not able to fe- 
parate from our cogitation of that which fubfifts about a 
vigilant and true nature: and this becaufe we cannot 
roufe ourfelves from this fallacious and dreaming energy, 
and perceive that in reality it is proper for an image to 
fubfift in fomething different from itfelf; fince that in 
which it is generated has no proper refemblance of its 
own, but perpetually exhibits the phantafm of fomething 
elle; and can only participate of effence in a certain im- 
perfect degree, or it would become in every refpeå a per- 
fect non-entity. But to true being, true reafon bears an 
affifting teftimony, through the accuracy of its decifions ; 
afirming, that as long as two things are different from 
each other, each can never become fo fituated in either, 
as to produce at the fame time one thing, and two things 
effentially the fame. 

This, then, is fummarily my opinion :—that, prior to 
the gencration of the univerfe, thefe three things fubfifted 
in a triple refpect, viz. being, place, and generation. And 
that the nurfe of generation, fiery and moift, receiving the 
forms of earth and air, and fuffering fuch other pafhions as 
are the attendants of thefe, appeared of an all-various na- 
ture tothe view. But becaufe it was neither filled with 
fimilar powers, nor with fuch as are equally balanced, it 
pofleffed no part in equilibrium ; but through the perfect 
inequality of its libration it became agitated by thefe 
paffions, and again through its motion gave agitation to 
thefe. But the parts in motion being feparated from cach 
other, were impetuoufly hurried along in different di- 
rections, fimilar to the agitations and ventilations which 
take place in the operations of textorial inftruments, and 
fuch as are employed in the purgation of corn. For in 
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this cafe the denfe and the heavy parts are borne along one 
way, and the rare and the light are impelled into a dif- 
ferent feat. In the fame manner, thefe four natures being 
agitated by their receptacle tumultuoufiy moving like the 
inftrumeni of corn, fuch as were diflimilar became far fepa- 
rated from each other, and fuch as were fimilar became again 
amicably united. And hence they paffed into different feats 
before the univerfe was from the mixture of thefe diftributed 
into beautiful order; but at the fame time they all fubfifted 
irrationally, and without the limitation of mezfure. 

But when the artificer began to adorn the univerfe, he 
firft of all figured with forms and numbers fire and earth, 
water and air, which poffefied indeed certain traces of the 
true elements, but were in every refpect fo conftituted, as 
it becomes any thing to be from which deity is abfent. 
But we fhould always perfcverve in afferting that divinity 
rendered them as much as poffible the moft beautiful and 
the beft, when they were in a ftate of exiftence oppofite 
to fuch a condition. I fhall now therefore endeavour to 
unfold to you the diftribution and generation of thefe by 
a difcourfe unufual indeed, but to vou who have trod in 
all the paths of erudition, through which demonttration 
is neceflarily obtained, perfpicuous and plain. In the firit 
place, then, that fire and carth, water and air are bodies, is 
perfpicuous to every one. Dut every fpecies of body pof- 
fefles profundity; and it is neceffary that every depth 
fhould comprehend the nature of a plane. Again, the 
rectitude of the bafe of a plane is compofed from triangles. 
But all triangles originate from two fpecies; one of which 
poffefles one right angle, and the other two acute angles. 
And one of thefe contains one right angie diftributed 
with equal fides; but in the other unequal angles are diftri- 
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buted with unequal fides. Hence, proceeding according 
to afhimilative reafons, conjoined with neceffity, we fhall 
e(tablifh a principle of this kind, as the origin of fire and 
all other bodies. The fupernal principles of thefe indeed 
are known to divinity, and to the man who is in friendfhip 
with divinity. 

But it is neceffary to relate by what means four moft 
beautiful bodies were produced ; diffimilar indeed to each 
other, but which are able from certain diflolutions into 
each other to become the fources of each other’s gene- 
ration. For if we are able to accomplifh this, we fhall 
obtain the truth concerning the generation of earth and 
fire, and of thofe elements which are fituated according 
to analogy between thefe. And then we fhall not affent 
to any one who fhould ailert that there are vifible bodies 
more beautiful than thefe, each of which fubfifts according 
to one kind. We muĝ endeavour therefore to harmonize 
the four forts of bodies excelling in beauty; and to evince 
by this means that we fufficiently comprehend the nature 
of thefe. Of the two triangles indeed the ifofceles is al- 
lotted one nature, but the oblong or fcalene is character- 
ized by infinity. We ought therefore to choofe the moft 
beautiful among infinites, if we wifh to commence our in- 
veftigation in a becoming manner. And if any one fhall 
affert that he has chofen fomething more beautiful for the 
compofition of thefe, we fhall fuffer his opinion to prevail; 
confidering him not as an enemy but as a friend. Of many 
triangles therefore we fhall eftablifli one as moft beautiful 
(negie€ting the reft); I mean the equilateral, which is 
compofed from three parts of a fcalene triangle. To af- 
fign the reafon of this would indeed require a prolix dif- 
fertation; but a pleafant reward will remain for him who by 
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a diligent inveftigation finds this to be the cafe. We have 
therefore feleCted two triangles out of many, from which 
the body of fire and of the other elements is fabricated ; 
one of which is ifofceles, but the other is that which al- 
ways has its longer fide triply greater in power than the 
fhorter. 

But that which we formerly afferted without fufficient 
fecurity, it is now neceflary more accurately to define. For 
it appeared to us, though improperly, that all thefe four 
natures were mutually generated from each other: but 
they are in reality generated from the triangles which we 
have juft defcribed :—three of them, indeed, from one 
triangle containing unequal fides: but the fourth alone is 
aptly compofed from the ifofceles triangle. All of them, 
therefore, are not able, by a diffolution into each other, to 
produce from many fmall things a mighty few, or the 
contrary. “Chis indeed can be effected by three of them. 
For as all the three are naturaily generated from one tri- 
angle, when the greater parts are diflolved many {mall 
parts are compofed from them, recciving figures accom- 
modated to their natures. And again, when the many {mall 
parts being fcattered according to triangles produce a 
number of one bulk, they complete one mighty fpecies of 
a different kind. And thus much may fufhce concerning 
their mutual generation. 

It now remains that we fhould {peak concerning the 
quality of each of their kinds, and relate from what con- 
curring numbers they were collected together. ‘The firft 
fpecies indeed is that which was compofed from the feweft 
triangles, and is the element of that which has its longer 
fide twice the length of the fhorter fide, which it fubtends. 


But two of thefe being mutually placed according to the 
diameter, 
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diameter, and this happening thrice, the diameters and the 
-fhorter fides pafling into the fame, as into a centre, hence 
one cquilateral triangle is produced from fix triangles. But 
four equilateral triangles being compofed, according to 
three plane angles, form one folid angle; and this the moft 
obtufe of all the plane angles from which it is compofed. 
Hence, from four triangles of this kind receiving their 
completion, the firt folid fpecies was conftituted, diftri- 
butive of the whole circumference inte equal and fimilar 
parts. But the fecond was formed from the fame tri- 
angles, but at the fame time conflituted according to eight 
equilateral triangles, which produced one folid angle from 
four planes: fo that the fecond body received its com- 
pletion from the compofttion of fix triangles of this kind. 
And the third arofe from the conjunction of twice fixty 
clements, and twelve folid angles, each of which having 
twenty equilateral bafes, is contained by five plane equila- 
teral triangles. In this manner, then, the other clement 
gencrated thefe. But the ifofceles triangle, being confti- 
tuted according to four triangles, and collecting the right 
angles at the centre, and forming one equilateral quadran- 
gle, gencrated the nature of the fourth element. But fix 
{uch as thefe being conjoined, produced eight folid angles, 
each of which is harmonized together, according to three 
plane right angles. Hence the figure of the body thus 
compofed is cubical, obtaining fix plane quadrangular equi- 
lateral bafes. ‘here is alfo a certain filth compofition, 
which divinity employed in the fabrication of the uni- 
verfe, and when he dclineated thofe forms the contem- 
plation of which may juftly lead fome one to doubt whe- 
ther it is proper to affert that the number of worlds is in- 
finite or finite. ‘Though indeed to affirm that there are in- 
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finite worlds, can only be the dogma of one who is igno- 
rant about things in which it is highly proper to be fkilful. 
But it may with much lefs abfurdity be doubted whether 
there is in reality but one world, or whether there are five. 
According to our opinion, indeed, which is founded on 
allimilative reafons, there is but one world: though fome 
one, regarding in a certain refpe€t other particulars, may 
be of a diferent opinion. But it is proper to difmifs any 
further fpeculations of this kind. 

Let us now therefore diitribute the four forts of things 
which we have generated into fire, earth, water, and air. 
And to earth indzed let us affign a cubical form: for earth 
is the moft immovable of ail chefe four kinds, and the moit 
plaftic, or adapted to formation, of ail corporeal natures. 
But it is in the moft eminent.degree neceffary that this 
fhould be the cafe with that which pofleffes the moit fe- 
cure and ítable bafes. Among the triangles, indecd, efta- 
blifhed at the beginning, fuch as are equilateral poffefs 
firmer bafes than fuch as contain unegual fides. And 
hence, among the plane figures compofed from cach, it 
will be found thai the ifoiceles is necefiarily more ftable 
than the equilateral, and the fquare than the triangle, both 
when confidered according to parts and to the whole. On 
this account, by diftributing this figure to the earth, we 
fhall preferve an affimilative reafon. This will be the cafe 
too by aflfigning to water that figure which is more difh- 
cultly movable than the other three; te five the moft ea- 
fily movable form; and to air that figure which pofiefles 
a middle nature. Befides this, we fhouid afhgn the fmalleft 
body to fire, the greateft to water, and one of a middle 
kind to air. And again, the moft acute bedy to fire, the 
fecond from this to air, and the third to water. But among 
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all thefe, it is neceflary that the body, which pofleffes the 
feweft bafes, fhould be the moft eafily movable: for being 
every way the moft acute, it becomes the moft penetrating 
and incifive of all. It is likewife the moft light, becaufe 
compofed from the feweft parts. But that which is fecond 
to this, poffeffes thefe properties in a fecondary refpect ; 
and that which ranks as the third, in a third gradation. 
Hence, according to right and affimilative reafon, the folid 
form of the pyramid is the element and feed of fire. But 
we muft affign that form which is fecond according to ge- 
neration to air; and that which is the third to water. And 
it is neceflary to confider all thefe fuch, with refpect to 
their {mallnefs, that no one of the feveral forts can be 
difcerned by us, on account of its parvitude; but that, 
when many of them are colleéted together, their bulks be- 
come the objects of our perception. And befides this, all 
thefe were accurately abfolved and harmonized by the dia 
vinity, both as to their multitude, motions, and powers, in 
fuch a proportion as the willing and perfuaded nature of 
neceflity was able to receive. 

But among all thofe natures whofe kinds we have above 
related, the following circumflances appear to take place. 
And firft with refpeét to earth: when it meets with fire, 
becoming diffolved by its acutenefs, it is borne along; and 
remains in this diffolved {tate either in fire, or in the bulk 
of air, or in that of water—till its parts, affociating them- 
felves together, and again becoming mutually harmonized, 
produce again a body of earth; for it can never pafs into 
another form. But water, when it is diftributed into parts 
by fire or air, when its parts become again collected, pro- 
duces one body of fire, but two bodies of air. And the 
fections of air form from one diflolved part two bodies of 
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firc. Again, when fire receives into itfelf either air or water, 
or a certain earth, and being itfelf fmall, is moved in many 
natures; and befides this, when through oppofing being 
vanquifhed by the agitated forms, it becomes broken in 
pieces, then two bodies of fire coalefce into one form of 
air. And when air becomes vanquifhed and feparated into 
_parts, then from two wholes and a half one whole form of 
water is produced. But again, let us confider this matter 
as follows: When any one of the other forms becoming 
invefted by fire, is cut by the acutenefs of its angles and 
fides, then paffing into the nature of fire, it fuffers no fur- 
ther difcerption. For no fpecies is ever able to produce 
mutation or palfivity, or any kind of alteration, in that 
which is fimilar and the fame with itfelf: but as long as 
it paffes into fomething elfe, and the more imbecil con- 
tends with the more powerful, it will not ceafe to be dif- 
folved. 

Again, when the leffer are comprehended in the greater 
many, and the few being lacerated are extinguifhed, if 
they are willing to pafs into the idea of the conquering 
nature, they ceafe to be extinguifhed, and air becomes ge- 
nerated from fire, and water from air. But if when this 
tranfition is accomplifhed, the compofite oppofes any of 
the other fpecies, the agitated parts will not ceafe to be 
diffolved, till or account of their diloiuble fubfiftence being 
every way impelled, they fly to their kindred nature; or 
being vanquifhed, and becoming one from many, fimilar 
to their vanquifher, they abide with the victor in amicable 
conjunction. But in confcquence of thefe paffions, they 
all of them mutually change the receptacles which they 
once pofleifed. For the multitude of each kind is diflin- 
guifhed, according ta its proper place, through the motion 
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of its recipient feat. But fuch as become diffimilar to each 
other, are borne along through the agitation to the place 
of the natures to which they are fimilar. Such bodies 
therefore as are unmixed, and the firft, are generated from 
fuch caufes as thefe. But that other genera are naturally 
inherent in thefe forms, is owing to the compofition of 
each element; which not only from the firft produces a 
triangle, together with magnitude, but alfo fuch things as 
are greater and lefs: and this fo many in number as there 
are different kinds, in the forms themfelves. And hence, 
thefe being mingled in themfelves and with each other, 
produce an infinite variety ; which it is proper he fhould 
contemplate who is about to employ affimilative reafons in 
the inveftigation of nature. He therefore who does not 
apprehend in what manner and in conjunétion with what 
particulars the motion and compofttion of thefe take place, 
will find many impediments in the remaining part of this 
difputation. And thefe indeed we have already partly 

difcuffed; but a part ftill remains for our inveftigation. 
And in the firft place, motion is by no means willing to 
refide in fmoothnefs : for it is difficult or rather impoflible 
that a thing in motion fhould fubfift without a mover, or 
a mover without that which is in motion. Hence it is im- 
poble that thefe fhould be at any time equable and 
fmcoth. And in confequence of this, we fhould always 
place an abiding nature in {moothnefs, and motion in that 
which is unequal and rough. Inequality indeed is the 
caufe of roughnefs: and we have already treated concern- 
ing the generation of inequality. But we have by no 
means explained how the feveral forts being undiftributed 
according to their kinds, ceafe to be moved and borne 
along through each other. This therefore muft be the 
Kk2 fubject 
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fubjc&t of our prefent difcuflion. The circulation then of 
the univerfe, fince it comprehends the different forts of 
things in its circumference, being of a circular form, and 
naturally defiring to pafs into union with itfelf, comprefles 
all things within its {pacious receptacle, and does not fuffer 
a void place any where to fubfift. On this account, fire 
in the moft eminent degree penetrates through all things : 
and air next to this, ranking as the fecond to fire, on ac- 
count of the fubtility and tenuity of its parts. And the 
fame reafoning muft be extended to the other elements, 
which are pofterior to thefe. For fuch as are compofed 
from the greateit parts leave alfo the greateft vacuity in 
their compofition; but on the contrary, fuch as are the 
{malleft leave the leaft vacuity. But the coalition of com- 
preffion thrufts the fmall parts into the void fpaces of the 
large ; and on this account, the fmall parts being placed 
with the large, and the former feparating the latter, but 
the larger being mingled with the fmaller, all of them are 
borne upwards and downwards to their refpective places 
of abode. For each, upon changing its magnitude, changes 
alfo its fituation. Hence, through thefe caufes the gene- 
ration of a nature contrary to fmoothnefs being always 
preferved, affords a perpetual motion of thefe, both at pre- 
fent and in all future periods of time. 

But in the next place, it is neceflary to underftand that 
there are many kinds of fire: as for inftance, flame, and 
that which is enkindled from flame; which burns, indeed, 
but exhibits no light to the eyes—and which, when the 
flame is extinguifhed, abides in the ignited nature. In 
like manner, with refpect to air, one kind is moft pure, 
which is denominated «ther ; but another moft turbulent, 
and at the fame time obfcure aud dark; and after this 

another 
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another namelefs kind is produced, through the inequality 
of the triangles. But with refpect to water, it is in the 
firft place twofold ; one kind of which is humid, but the 
other fufile. The humid, therefore, through its partici- 
pating fuch parts as are {mall and unequal, becomes 
movable, both from itfelf and another, through inequality 
and the idea of its figure. But that which is compofed 
from large and fmooth parts is more ftable than this kind 
of water, and coalefces into a heavy body through fmooth- 
nefs and equality of parts. But through fire entering into 
and diffolving its compofition, in confequence of lofing its 
equability and fmoothnefs, it participates more of a mov- 
able nature. Hence becoming eafily agile, driven about 
by the proximate air, and extended over the earth, it li- 
quefies, which is denominated a purification of bulk, and 
falls upon the earth, which is called a defluxion. Again, 
fire flying upwards from hence, fince it does not depart 
into a vacuum, the proximate air being agitated impels 
the moift bulk as yet movable into the feats of fire, with 
which at the fame time it mingles itfelf. But when the 
bulk becomes colleétively thruft downwards, and again re- 
ceives equability and fmoothnefs of parts, then * fire the 
artificer of inequality departing, the whole mafs paffes into 
a famenefs with itfelf. And this departure of fire we de- 
nominate refrigeration: but the coalition which takes 
place when fire is abfent, we call a concretion, and cold 
rigidity. But among all thefe which we denominate fulile 
waters, that which becoming moft denfe from the moft 
attenuated and equable parts, is of a uniform kind, and 
participates a {plendid and yellow colour, is that moit ho- 
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noured and valuable poffefon gold, which is ufually im» 
pelled through a rock. And a branch of gold, on account 
of its denfity moft hard and black, is called a diamond. 
But that which contains parts proximate to gold, which 
poffeffes more than one fpecies, furpafles gold in denfity, 
and participates but a {mall and attenuated part of earth, 
fo that it becomes of a harder nature, but from its inter- 
nally poflefling great intervals is lighter ;—this is one kind 
of fplendid and concrete waters, and is denominated brafs. 
But when an earthly nature, being mingled with this, is 
through antiquity feparated from other parts of the brafs, 
and becomes of itfelf confpicuous, it is then denominated 
ruft. Ina fimilar manner other particulars of this nature 
may be inveftigated without much labour by the affiftance 
of affimilative reafons. And if any one for the fake of 
relaxation, omitting ror a while the fpeculation of eternal 
beings, fhould purfue the affimilative arguments concern- 
ing generation, and fhould by this means poffefs a plea- 
fure unattended with repentance, fuch a one will efta- 
blifh for himfelf in life a moderate and prudent diverfion. 
This being admitted, let us run over the affimilative 
reafons concerning the particulars which yet remain for 
difcuffion. When fuch water then as is attenuated and 
moift is mingled with fire (being denominated moitft 
through its motion and rolling progreffion on the earth, 
and likewife foft, becaufe its bafes being lefs ftable than 
thofe of earth eafily yield to impulfion), this, when fepa- 
rated from fire and deferted by air, becomes more equable, 
and through the departure of thefe is compelled into it- 
felf: and being thus collected, if it fuffers this alteration 
above the earth, it becomes hail; but if upon the earth, 
ice į which then takes place in confequence of extreme 
congelation, 
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congelation. But when it is lefs congealed, if this happens 
above the earth, it becomes fnow: but when upon the 
earth, and this from collected dew, it then becomes froft. 
But when many fpecies of water are mingled with each 
other, the whole kind, which is ftrained from the earth 
through plants, is called moifture cr liquor. But thele 
liquors being diflimilar on account of their mixtures, ex- 
hibit many other namelefs kinds: but four, which are of a 
fiery fpecies, and which become in an eminent degree dia- 
phanous, are allotted appellations. And that which heats 
the foul in conjunétion with the bedy is called wine. But 
that which is {mooth, and fegregative of the fight, and on 
this account {plendid, refulgent, and unctuous to the view, 
is an oleaginous fpecies, and is pitch, gum, oil, and other 
things endued with a fimilar power. Again, that which 
poffefles a power of diftufing the things collected about 
the mouth, and this as far as nature will permit, at the 
fame time bringing {weetnefs with its power, is generally 
denominated honey. And laftly, that which diffolves the 
flefh by burning, is of a frothy nature, and is fecreted 
from all liquors, is called juice. But the fpecies of earth 
ftrained through water, produces a {tony body in the fol- 
lowing manner. When collected water fails in mingling, 
it paffes into the form of air ; but becoming air it returns 
to its proper place. I{ence, as there is no vacuum, it 
impels the proximate air; and this, if the impulfion is 
weighty, being poured round the bulk of earth, becomes 
vchemently compreffed, and betakes itfelf to thofe feats 
from whence the new air afcended. But earth, when in- 
diffotubly affociated with water, through the miniltry of 
air compotcs ftones: the more beautiful fort indeed being 
fuch as are re{plendeat from equal and planc parts, but 
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the deformed being of a contrary compofition. But when 
all the moifture is hurried away by the violence of fire, 
and the body by this means becomes more dry, then a 
{pecies of earth which is denominated fictile is produced. 
Sometimes, likewife, when the moifture is left behind, and 
the earth becomes fufile through fire, then through refri- 
geration a {tone with a black colour is generated. But 
when this fpecies of ftrained earth in a fimilar manner 
through mixture is deprived of much moifture, but is com- 
pofed from more attenuated parts of earth, is falt and femi- 
concrete, and again emerges through water; then it is 
partly called nitre, a cathartic kind of oil, and earth, and 
partly falt, a fubftance moft elegantly and legitimately 
adapted to the common wants of the body, and moft 
grateful to divinity. But the parts common to both thefe 
are not foluble by water, but through fome fuch thing are 
thus colleéted together by fire. Again, fire and air do not 
liquefy the bulk of earth. For fince thefe naturally confift 
of parts fmaller than the void fpaces of earth, they permeate 
through its moft capacious pores without any violence, 
and neither fubjcét it to diffolution nor liquefaction. But 
the parts of water, becaufe they are greater and pafs along 
with violence, diflolve and liquefy the mafs of earth. Hence 
water alone diffolves earth when violently compofed, but 
fire alone when it is properly compofed; for an entrance 
jn this cafe is afforded to nothing but fire. 

Again, fire alone permeatcs the moft violent affociation 
of the parts of water; but both fire and air diflufe them- 
{elves through its more debile collection; air through its 
void, and fire through its triangular fpaces. But nothing 
is capable of diflulving air when colleted together by 
violence, except it operates according to an element : but 

when 
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when it coheres together without force, it is refolved by 
fire alone. Again, bodies which are fo compofed from 
water and earth, that the water comprefled by force ob- 
{tructs the void {paces of earth, cannot in this cafe afford 
an ingrefs to the water externally approaching ; and in 
confequence of this, the water flowing round fuch a body 
fuffers the whole mafs to remain without liquefaction. But 
the parts of fire entering into the void fpaces of water, as 
water into thofe of earth, and influencing water in the 
fame manner as fire influences air, become in this cafe the 
caufes of liquefaction to a common body. But thefe partly 
poffefs lefs water than earth; fuch as the whole genus of 
glafs, and fuch ftones as are denominated fufile: and 
partly, on the contrary, they poffefs more of water; fuch 
as all thofe bodies which coalefce into waxen and va- 
porific fubftances. And thus we have nearly exhibited 
all thofe fpecies, which are varied by figures, communi- 
cations and mutations into each other : but it is now ne- 
ceflary that we fhould endeavour to render apparent the 
caufes through which the pafhons of thefe are produced. 
In the firit place, then, fenfe ought.always to be prefent 
with difcourfes of this kind. But we have not yet run 
through the generation of flefh, and fuch things as pertain 
to flefh, together with that part of the foul which is 
mortal. For all thefe are infeparabie from the paflions 
fubfifting with fenfe, and cannot without thefe paffions be 
fufficiently explained; though indeed, even in conjunction 
with thefe, it is fearccly pollible to unfold their pro- 
duction. We fhould therefore firit of all eftablith other 
things; and then confider fuch things as are confequent 
to thefe. That in our difputation therefore the paffions 


themfclves may follow the genera in fucceflion, let our 
firfl 
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firft inveftigations be concerning fuch things as pertain to 
body and foul. Let us then firft of all enquire why fire 
is called hot. And the reafon of this we fhall be able to 
perceive by confidering the feparation and divifion of fire 
about our bodies: for that this pa/fron is a certain fharpnefs 
is nearly evident to all. But we ought to confider the te- 
nuity of its angles, the fharpnefs of its fides, the fmallnefs 
of its parts, and the velocity of its motion, through all 
which it becomes vehement and penetrating, and {wiftly 
divides that with which it meets ; calling to mind for this 
purpofe the generation of its figure. For fire, indeed, and 
no other nature, feparating our bodies and diftributing 
them into fmall parts, produces in us that paffion which is 
very preperly denominated heat. But the pa/fon contrary 
to this, though fufficiently manifeft, ought not to pafs 
without an explanation. Tor the moift parts of bodies 
larger than our humid parts, entering into our bodies, 
expel the fmaller parts; but not being able to penetrate 
into their receptacles, coagulate our moifture, and caufe 
it threuch equability to pafs from an unequable and agi- 
tated {tare into one immovable and colleled. But that 
which is collected together contrary to nature, naturally 
oppofes fuch a condition, and endeavours by repulfion to 
recall itfelf into a contrary fituation. In this conteft and 
agitation a trembling and numbnefs takes place ; and all 
this pajfon, together with that which produces it, is deno- 
minated cold. But we call that hard to which our flef 
gives way; and foft, which yields to the preffurc of 
our fieh. And we thus denominate them with reference 
to cach other. But every thing yields to preflure which 
is eftablifhed on a fmall bafe. But that which refls on 


triangular bafes, on account of its being vebemently frm, 
is 
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is of a moft refifling nature ; and, becaufe it is denfe in 
the higheft degree, {trongly repels all oppofing preffure. 

Again, the nature of heavy and light will become emi- 
nently apparent, when inveftigated together with upwards 
and downwards. But indeed it is by no means rightly af- 
ferted that there are naturally two certain places diftant 
by a long interval from each other: one denominated 
downwards, to which all bodies tend endued with bulk, 
but the other upwards, to which every thing is involun- 
tarily impelled. For the whole univerfe -being fpherical, 
all fuch things as by an equal departure from the middle 
become extremes, ought to become naturally extremes in 
a fimilar manner. But the middle being feparated from 
the extremes according to the fame meafures, ought to be 
confidered as in a fituation juft oppofite to all things. Such 
then being the natural difpofition of the world, he who 
places any one of the above-mentioned particulars either 
upwards or downwards, will juftly appear by fuch appel- 
lations to wander from the truth. For the middle place 
in the univerfe cannot be properly called either naturally 
downwards or upwards, but can only be denominated that 
which is the middle. But that which environs is neither 
the middle, nor contains any parts in itfelf differing from 
each other with reference to the middle, nor does it pof- 
fefs any thing correfponding to an oppofite direction. But 
to that which is every way naturally fmilar, how can any 
one with propriety attribute contrary names? For if 
there be any thing folid and enducd with equal powers in 
the middle of the univerfe, it will never tend to any part 
of the extremities, through the perfect fimilitude which 
they every where poffefs. But if any one moves about this 
folid in a circle, he wiil often ftand with his feet in oppo- 
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fite direclions, and will denominate the fame part of him- 
felf both upwards and downwards. Since the univerfe, 
therefore, as we have juft obferved, is of a {pherical figure, 
it is not the part of a prudent man to affert that it has any 
place which is either upwards or downwards. But from 
whence thefe names originate, and in what things exifting 
we transfer them from thence to the univerfe, it is our bu- 
finefs at prefent to inveftigate. If any one then fhould be 
feated in that region of the world, which for the moft part 
belongs to the nature of fire, and to which it on all fides 
tends, and if fuch a one fhould acquire a power of taking 
away the parts of fire, and of caufing them to balance; or 
placing the parts in the fcale fhould violently feize on the 
beam, and, drawing out the fire, hurl it downwards into 
difimilar air—it is evident that in this cafe a lefs portion of 
fire would be more eafily compelled than a greater. For 
when two things are at the fame time fufpended from one 
power, it is neceflary that the lefs quantity fhould more 
eafily, and the greater with lefs readinefs, yield to the 
oppreiive force. Hence the one is called heavy, and 
tending downwards; but the other iight, and tending 
upwards. ‘The fame thing happens to us who inhabit this 
terreftrial region. Tor walking on the earth, and fepa- 
rating the terrene genera from each other, we fometimes 
violently hurl a fragment of earth into its diflimilar the 
atr, and this with a motion contrary to its nature; each 
region at the fame time retaining that to which it is allied. 
But the lefs portion being mere eafily impciled into a 
difimilar place than the larger, firft of all yiclds to the 
violence : and this we denominate light, and call the place 
into which it is violently hurled upwards. But the pafhon 
contrary to thig we denominate heavy and downwards. 

Hence 
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Hence it is neceffary that thefe fhould mutually differ from 
each other; and thisthrough the multitude of genera ob- 
taining contrary fituations. For that which is light in one 
place is contrary to that which is light in a contrary fitu- 
ation: likewife the heavy to the heavy, the downward to 
the downward, and the upward to the upward. For all 
thefe will be found to be contrary, tranfverfe, and every 
way different from each other. One thing however is to 
be underftood concerning all thefe, that the progreflion of 
each, tending to its kindred nature, renders the proceed- 
ing body heavy, and the place to which it tends down- 
wards. But this progreflion influences in a different man- 
ner fuch as are differently affected. And thus have I un- 
folded the caufes of thefe paflions. 

But again, any one who beholds the caufe of the paffion 
of {moothnefs and roughnefs, may be able to difclofe it to 
others. For hardnefs mingled with inequality produces 
the one, and equality with denfity the other. Butamong 
the common paffons which fubfift about the whole body, 
that is the greateft which is the caufe of pleafure and 
pain : to which may be added, fuch as through the parts 
of the body detain the fenfes, and have in thefe pleafures 
and pains as their attendants. In this manner then we 
fhould receive the caufes of every paffion, both fenfible and 
infenfible, calling to mind the diftinétions which we for- 
merly eftablithed concerning the ealily and difficultly mov- 
able nature. For in this manner we ought to purfue all 
fuch things as we defign to apprehend. Thus, with re- 
fpe& to that which is naturally eafily movable, when any 
flender paffion falls upon it, the feveral parts give them- 
felves up to each other in a circular progreffion, producing 
the fame efteét; till having arrived at the feat of prudence, 
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they announce the power of that by which the pafhon was 
induced. But that which is affected in a contrary man- 
ner, being ftable and without a circular progreflion, alone 
fuffers ; but does not move any of the parts to which it is 
proximate. Hence the parts not mutually giving them- 
feves up to each other, and the firt paffion in them be- 
coming immovable with refpeét to the whole animal, that 
which fuffers is rendered void of fenfation. This laft cafe 
indeed happens about the bones and hairs, and fuch other 
parts of our compofition as are moftly terrene. But the 
circumftances belonging to the eafity movable nature take 
place about the inftruments of fight and hearing, through 
their containing the moft abundant power of fire and air. 
But it is neceflary to confider the peculiarities of pleafure 
and pain as follows: When a paffon is produced in us cen- 
trary to nature, and with violence and abundance, then it 
becomes the occafion of pain. And again, when a pafon 
conformable to our nature is excited, and this with abun- 
dance, it caufes pleafure and delight. But that which is 
contrary to thefe produces contrary effects. But a paffon 
the whole of which is induced with great facility is emi- 
nently indeed the object of fenfation, but does not partici- 
pate of pleafure and pain. And of this kind are the paffans 
fubfifting about the fight; to which, as we have above af- 
ferted, our body is allied. For fuch objects as exhibit 
fe€tions and burnings, and other pa/ffions of a fimilar kind, 
do not caufe pain to the fight ; nor again does the fight re- 
ceive pleafure, when it ts reftored to the fame form as be- 
fore. But the moft vehement and clear fenfations infiu- 
ence it with pain, fo far as it fuffers any thing, ftrikes 
again{t, cr comes into contact with any objet. For no 


violence fubfifts in the feparaticn or concretion of the 
fight. 
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fight. But fuch bodies as are compofed from larger parts, 
and which fearcely yitld to impulfion, when they transfer 
the induced motions to the whole bedy, contain in them- 
felves pleafures and pains; when varied indeed, pains, but 
when reftored to their priftine fituation, pleafures. Again, 
whatever bodies in a fmall degree receive departures and 
evacuations of themfelyes, accompanied at the fame time 
with abundant repletions, fince fuch bodies have no fenfe 
of evacuation, but are fenfible of repletion, they do net 
affect the mortal part of the foul with any pain, but on 
the contrary influence it with the greateft delight. And 
the truth of this is manifeft from the fenfation of fweet 
odours. But fuch bodies as fuffer an abundant variation, 
and are fcarce able to be reftored in a fmall degree to their 
priftine fituation, are totally affected in a manner contrary 
to thofe we have juft defcribed. And the truth of this is 
manifeft in the burnings and fections of the body. And 
thus have we nearly difcuffed the common paflions of the 
whole body, and the appellations affigned to the caufes by 
which they are produced. 

Let us now endeavour to explain thofe paflions which 
take place in particular parts of our bodics, and relate from 
whence they arife and by what caufes they are induced. In 
the firft place, let us if poflible complete what we formerly 
left unfinifhed concerning humours; fince thefe are paf- 
fions fubfifting about the tongue. But thefe, as well as 
many other things, appear to be produced by certain fe- 
parations and concretions; and befides this, to employ 
fmoothnefs and roughnefs more than the reft. For cer- 
tain {mall veins extend themfelves from the tongue to the 
heart, and are the meflengers of taftes. And when any 
thing falls upon thefe fo as to penetrate the moiit and 
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delicate texture of the flefh, which through its terreftriaf 
nature is moderately liquefied, it then contracts and dries 
the veins. Hence, if thefe penetrating fubftances are of 
a more rough nature, they produce a fharp tafte; but if 
lefs rough, a four tafte. But fuch things as are purgative 
of thefe veins, and which wafh away whatever is found ad- 
hering to the tongue, if they accomplifh this in an im- 
moderate degree, fo as to liquefy fomething of the nature 
of the tongue, fuch as is the power of nitre ;—ail fuch as 
thefe are denominated bitter. But whatever is fubordinate 
to this property of nitre, and purges in a more moderate 
degree, appears to us to be falt, without the roughnefs of 
bitternefs, and to be more friendly to our nature. Again, 
fuch things as communicating with the heat of the mouth, 
and being rendered fmooth by it, heat alfo in their turn 
the mouth—and which through their lightnefs are elevated 
towards the fenfes of the head, at the fame time dividing 
whatever they meet with in their afccnt ;—all thefe, 
through powers of this kind, are denominated fharp. But 
fometimcs thefe feveral particulars becoming attenuated 
through rottennefs, enter into the narrow veins, and com- 
pel the interior parts, as well the terrene as thofe con- 
taining the fymmetry of air, to be mingled together by 
moving about each other; and when mingled caufe fome 
of the parts to glide round, fome to enter into others, and 
when entered to render them hollow and extended ; and 
this in the place where a hollow moifture is extended 
about the air. This moifture too being at one time ter- 
rene and at another pure, a moilt orbicular receptacle of 
air is produced from the hollow water. But that which 
is produced from pure water, is on all fides diaphanous, 
and is called a bubble. On the contrary, that which owes 
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its fubfiftence to a more earthly moifture, and which is 
at the fame time agitated and elevated, is denominated 
fervid, and a fermentation. But the caufe of all thefe 
paffions receives the appellation of acute. And a paffion 
contrary to all that has been afferted concerning thefe, 
proceeds from a contrary caufe. But when the compo- 
fition of the things entering into moift fubftances is natu- 
rally accommodated to the quality of the tongue, it po- 
lifhes and anoints its afperities, and collects together or 
relaxes fuch parts as were either affembled or difipated 
contrary to nature, and reftores them to their proper and 
natural habit. Hence all fuch fubftances are pleafant and 
friendly to every one, become the remedies of violent 
paflions, and are denominated fweet. And thus much may 
fuffice concerning particulars of this kind. 

But there are no fpecies about the power of the noftrils: 
for all odours are but half begotten. But it happens to no 
{pecies to be commenfurate with any odour. And our 
veins, with refpect to particulars of this kind, are too nar- 
row to admit the genera of earth and water, and too broad 
to receive thofe of fire and air; and hence noone ever per- 
ceives an odour of any one of thefe. But odours are al- 
ways produced from the madefaction, corruption, lique- 
faction or evaporation of the elements. For water be- 
coming changed into air, and air into water, odours are ge- 
nerated in the middle of thefe. And all odours are either 
fmoke or mifts. But of thefe, that which paffes from air 
into water is a mift; but that which is changed from 
water into air, fmoke. And hence it comes to pafs that 
all odours are more attenuated than water, and more denfe 
than air. Dut the truth of this is fufhciently evident, whe: 
any one in confequence of a difagreeable fmell violently 
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draws his breath inwards; for then no odour is wafhed 
off, but breath alone follows unattended by fmell. On this 
account, the varictics of thefe fubfift without a name; as 
they are ncither compofed from many nor from fimple fpe- 
cies. But two of thefe alone receive an appellation, the 
pleafant and the difagreeable: the latter of which difturbs 
aud violently aflaults all that cavity which lies between 
the top of the head and the navel; but the former allures 
this part of the body, and by its amicable ingrefs preferves 
it in a condition accommodated to its nature. But we 
ought to confider the third fenfitive part of our compo- 
fition, hearing, in fuch a manner that we may explain 
through what caufes the paflions with which it is con- 
verfant fubfift. We ought therefore entirely to define 
voice a certain pulfation of the air, penetrating through 
the ears, brain, and blood, as far as to the foul: and we 
fhould call the motion arifing from hence, which com- 
mences from the head and ends in the feat of the liver, 
hearing. When this motion is {wift, a fharp found is pro- 
duced; but when flow, a flat found. And the former of 
thefe is equal and fmooth, but the latter rough. Many 
voices too produce a great found, but a fmall found is the 
refult cf a few. But it is neceflary that we fhould fpeak 
about the fymphonies of thefe in the fubfequent part of 
this difcourfe. ‘The fourth fenfitive genus now remains 
for our difcufhon; which contains in itfelf an abundant 
variety, all which are denominated colours. But colour is 
a flame flowing from bodies, and poflefling parts commen- 
furate to the fight with refpect to perception. But we 
have already confidered the caufes from which fight is pro- 
duced. -It appears then that we may now fpeak of colours 
according to affimilative reafons as follows : 
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Of things which proceeding from other parts fall on the 
fight, fome are greatcr, others lefs, and others equal to the 
parts of the fight. Such as are equal, therefore, cannot be 
perceived; and thefe we denominate diaphanous. But 
among fuch as are larger or fmaller, fome of thefe feparate, 
but others mingle the fight, fimilar to the operations of 
heat and cold about the flefh, or to things four, acute and 
hot about the tongue. But things which affe&t the fight in 
this manner are called black and white; which are indeed 
the paffions of thofe particulars we have juft related, being 
their fifters as it were and the fame with them in a different 
genus; but which neverthelefs through thefe caufes appear 
to be different. We fhould therefore fpeak of them as 
follows: That the colour which is fegregative of the fight 
is white; but that which produces an effect contrary to 
this, black. But when a more acute mction, and of a 
different kind of fire, falls upon and feparates the fight as 
far as to the eyes, at the fame time violently propelling aud 
liquefying the tranfitions of the eyes, then a collected fub- 
ftance of fire and water flows from thence, which we de- 
nominate a tear; but the motion itfelf is a fire meeting 
with the fight in an oppofite direction. And indeed when 
a fire, leaping as it were from a certain corrufcation, be- 
comes mingled with another fire, penetrating and extin- 
guifhed by moifture, from this mixture colours of all-va- 
rious kinds are produced. In this cafe we call the paffion 
2 vibrating fplendour, and that which produces it fulgid and 
rutilating. But a kind of fire, which fubfifts in the middle 
of thefe, arriving at the moifture of the eyes, and becom- 
ing mingled with it, is by no means fplendid : but in con- 
fequence of the rays of fire being mingled through moifture, 
and producing a bloody colour, we denominate the mix- 
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ture red. And when fplendour is mingled with red and 
white, it generates a yellow colour. But to relate in what 
meafure each of thefe is mingled with each, is not the 
bufinefs of one endued with intelleét, even though he were 
well informed in this affair; fince he would not be able to 
produce concerning thefe either a neceffary or an affimi- 
lative rcafon. But red, when mingled with black and 
white, produces a purple colour. And when to thefe, min- 
gled and burnt together, more of black is added, a more 
obfcure colour is produced. A ruddy colour is generated 
from the mixture of yellow and brown ; but brown from 
the mixture of black and white. A pallid colour arifes 
from the mingling of white and yellow. But that which 
is {plendid conjoined with white, and falling upon abun- 
dance of black, gives completion to an azure colour. And 
azure mingled with white generates a grey colour. But 
from the temperament of a ruddy colour with black, green 
is produced. All the reft will be nearly evident from 
thefe, to any one who imitating the former mixtures pre- 
ferves affimilative reafons in his difcourfe. But if any one 
undertakes the inveftigation of thefe, for the fake of the 
things themfelves, fuch a one muft be ignorant of the 
difference between a divine and human nature: fince a 
god is indeed fufficient for the purpofe of mingling many 
things into one, and of again diilolving the one into many, 
as being at the fame time both knowing and able: but 
there is no man at prefent who is able to accomplifh either 
of thefe undertakings, nor will there ever be one in any fu- 
ture circulation of time. But all thefe which thus natu- 
rally fubfift from neceflity, were aflumed in the things 
which are generated by the artificer of that which is moft 
beautiful and beft, when he produced a felf-fufficient and 
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moft perfe&t god; employing indeed caufes which are 
{fubfervient to thefe, but operating himfelf in the bet man- 
ner in all generated natures. On this account it is requi 
fite to diftinguifh two fpecies of caufes ; the one neceflary 
but the other divine. And we fhould enquire after th 
divine caufe in all things for the fake of obtaining 
bleffed life, in as great a degree as our nature is capable of 
receiving it; but we fhould inveftigate the neceffary caufe 
for the fake of that which is divine. For we fhould con- 
fider, that without thefe two fpecies of caufes the objects 
of our purfuit can neither be underftood nor apprehended, 
nor in any other way become participated. But fince to 
us at prefent, as to artificers, matter lies in fubjection, the 
genera of caufes ferving as prepared materials from which 
the remaining difcourfe is to be woven, let us again re- 
turn with brevity to our firft difcuffions, and fwiftly pafs 
from thence to the place at which we are now arrived ; 
by this means endeavouring to eftablifh an end and fum- 
mit to our difputation, which may harmonize with its be- 
ginning. 

Indeed as we afferted towards the commencement of 
our difcourfe, when all fenfible natures were in a dif- 
ordered ftate of fubfiftence, divinity rendered each com- 
menfurate with itfelf and all with one another, and con- 
nected them as much as poflible with the bands of analogy 
and fymmetry. For then nothing participated of order 
except by accident; nor could any thing with propriety be 
diftinguifhed by the appellation which it receives at pre- 
fent, fuch for inftance as fire, water, and the relit of this 
kind. But the demiurgus in the firft place adorned all 
thefe, afterwards eftablifhed the world from their con- 
junction, and rendered it one animal, containing in itfelf 
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all mortal and immortal animals. And of divine natures 
indeed he himfelf became the author ; but he delivered to 
his offspring the junior gods the fabrication of mortal na- 
tures. Hence, thefe imitating their father’s powcr, and 
receiving the immortal principle of the foul, fafhioned 
pofterior to this the mortal body, afigned the whole body 
as a vehicle to the foul, and fabricated init another mortal 
fpecies of foul, poffefling dire and neceffary paflions through 
its union with the body. The firft indeed of thefe pafhions 
is pleafure, which is the greateft allurement to evil; but 
the next is pain, which is the exile of good. After thefe 
follow boldnefs and fear, thofe mad advifers ; anger, hard 
to be appeafed ; hope, which is eafily deceived ; together 
with irrational {enfe, and love the general invader of all 
things. In confequence therefore of mingling thefe to- 
gether, the junior gods neceflarily compofed the mortal 
race. And religioufly fearing left the divine nature fhould 
be defiled through this rout of moleftations more than 
extreme neceffity required, they lodged the mortal part 
feparate from the divine, in a different receptacle of the 
body ; fabricating the head and breaft, and placing the 
neck between as an ifthmus and boundary, that the two 
extremes might be feparate from each other. 

In the breaft, therefore, and that which is called the 
thorax, they feated the mortal genus of the foul. And 
as one part of it is naturally better, but another naturally 
worfe, they fabricated the cavity of the thorax; diftributing 
this receptacle in the woman different from that of the 
man, and placing in the middle of thefe the midriff or dia- 
phragm. ‘That part of the foul therefore which partici- 
pates of fortitude and anger, and is fond of contention, 
they feated nearer the head, between the midriff and the 
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neck; that becoming obedient to reafon, and uniting with 
it in amicable conjunction, it might together with realon 
forcibly reprefs the race of defires, whenever they fhould 
be found unwilling to cbey the mandates of reafon, iffuing 
her orders from her lofty place of abode. But they efta- 
blifhed the heart, which is berh the fountain of the veins and 
of the blood which is vehemently impelled through all the mem- 
bers of the body in a CIRCULAR PROGRESSION, in an habi- 
tation correfponding to that of a fatcllite; that when the 
irafcible part becomes inflamed, reafon at the fame time 
announcing that fome unjuft action has taken place exter- 
nally, or has been performed by fome one of the inward 
defires, then every thing fenfitive in the body may fwiftly 
through all the narrow pores perceive the threatenings and 
exhortations, may be in every refpect obedient, and may 
thus permit that which is the beft in all thefe to maintain 
the fovereign command. 

But as the gods previoufly knew that the palpitation of 
the heart in the expectation of dreadful events, and the 
effervefcence of anger and every kind of wrathful inflation 
would be produced by fire, they implanted inthe body the 
idea of the lungs, artificially producing them asa guardian 
to the heart. And in the firft place they rendered them 
foft and bloodlefs, and afterwards internally perforated 
with hollow pipes like a fponge; that through their re- 
ceiving fpirit and imbibing moifture, they might become 

'themfe!ves refrigerated, and might afford refpiration and 
remiflion to the heart in its exceflive heat. Hence they 
deduced the arteries as fo many canals through the fub- 
ftance of the lungs; and placed the lungs like a foft 
thicket round the heart, that when anger rages in it with 
too much vehemence it may leap into fubmiffion, and be- 
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coming refrigerated may be fubject to lefs endurance, 
and may be able together with anger to yield with greater 
facility to the authority of reafon. But they feated that 
part of the foul which is defiderative of meats and drinks, 
and fuch other things as it requires through the nature of 
body, between the precordia and the boundary about the 
navel; fabricating all this place as a manger tubfervient to 
the nutriment of the body, ard binding in it this part of 
the foul as a ruftic and favage animal. But it is neceflary 
that this part fhould nourifh its conjoined body, if the 
mortal race has a necefflary exiftence in the nature of 
things. That this part therefore might be always fed at 
the manger, and might dwell remote from the deliberative 
part, molefting it in the {malleft degree with its tumults 
and clamours, and permitting it, as that which is moft ex- 
cellent in our compofition, to confult in quict for the com- 
mon utility of the whole animal; on this account the gods 
aligned it fuch a fubordinate fituation. 

But as the divinity perceived that this part would not 
be obedient to reafon, but that it would naturally reject its 
authority in confequence of every fenfible impreflion, and 
would be animattically hurried away by images and phan- 
tafms both by day and night —confidering this, he confti- 
tuted the form of the liver, and placed it in the habitation 
of this defiderative part; compofing it denfe and fmooth, 
{plendid and fweet, and at the fame time mingled with bit- 
ternefs; that the power of cogitations defcending from 
intellect into the liver as into a mirror receiving various 
refemblances and exhibiting images to the view, might at 
one time terrify this irrational nature by employing a kin- 
dred part of bitternefs and introducing dreadful threats, 
fo that the whole liver being gradually mingled might re- 
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prefent bilious colours, and becoming contracted might 
be rendcred throughout wrinkled and rough; and that be- 
fides this, it might influence its lobe, ventricle, and gates 
in fuch a manner, that by diftorting and twifting fome of 
thefe from their proper difpofition, and obftruéting and 
fhutting in others, it might be the caufe of damages and 
pains. And again, that at another time a certain infpi- 
ration of gentlenefs from cogitation, by defcribing con- 
trary phantafms and affording reft to bitternefs, through 
its being unwilling either to excite or apply itfelf to a na- 
ture contrary to its own; and befides this, by employing 
the innate {weetnefs of the liver, and rendering all its parts 
properly difpofed, fmooth, and free, might caufe that part 
of the foul which refides about the liver to become peace- 
ful and happy, fo that it might even refrain from excefs in 
the night, and employ prophetic energies in fleep: fince it 
does not participate of reafon and prudence. For thofe 
who compofed us, calling to mind the mandate of their fa- 
ther, that they fhould render the mortal race as far as pof- 
fible the beft, fo conftituted the depraved part of our na- 
ture that it might become connected with truth; efta- 
blifhing in this part a prophetic knowledge of future 
events. But that divinity afhgned divination to human 
madnefs may be fufficiently inferred from hence; that no 
one while endued with intelle€t becomes connected with 
a divine and true prophecy ; but this alone takes place ei- 
ther when the power of prudence is fettered by fleep, or 
fuffers fome mutation through difeafe, or a certain enthu- 
fiaftic energy: it being in this cafe the employment of 
prudence to underftand what was aflerted either flceping 
or waking by a prophetic and enthufiaftic nature; and fo 
to diitinguith all the phantaftic appearances as to be able 
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to explain what and to whom any thing of future, paft, or 
prefent good is portended. But it is by no means the office 
of that which abides and is ftill about to abide in this en- 
thufiaftic energy, to judge of itfelf either concerning the 
appearances or vociferations. Hence it was well faid by 
the ancients, that to tranfact and know his own concerns 
and himfelf, is alone the province of a prudent man. And 
on this account the law orders that the race of prophets 
fhould prefide as judges over divine predictions ; who are 
indeed called by fome diviners—but this in confequence of 
being ignorant that fuch men are interpreters of enig- 
matical vifions and predictions, and on this account fhould 
not be called diviners, but rather prophets of divinations. 
The nature therefore of the liver was produced on this ac- 
count, and-feated in the place we have mentioned, viz. 
for the fake of prediction. And befides this, while each 
of fuch like parts ìs living, it poflefies clearer indications ; 
but when deprived of life it then becomes blind, and the 
divination is rendered too obicure to fignify any thing 
fufficiently clear. But an inteftine which fubfifts for the 
fake of the liver, is placed near it on the left hand that it 
may always render the liver {plendid and pure, and prepar- 
ed like a mirror for the apt reception of refemblant forms. 
On this account, when certain impurities are produced 
about the liver through bodily difeafe, then the fpleen pu- 
rifying thefe by its rarity, receives them into itfelf from its 
being of a hollow and bloodlcfs contexture. Hence, being 
filled with purgations, it increafes in bulk, and becomes 
mflated with corruption. And again, when the body is 
purified, then becoming depreffed it fubfides into the fame 
condition as before. And thus we have fpoken concern- 
ing both the mortal and divine part of the foul, and have 
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related where they are firuated, in conjunction with what 
natures, and why they are feparated from each other. That 
all this indeed is unfolded according to indifputable truth, 
can only be afferted when confirmed by the vocal at- 
teltation of a god: but that it is fpoken according to 
afimilative reafons, we fhould hot hefitate to evince both 
now and hereafter by a more diligent difcufhon of what 
remains. 

But it is proper to inveftigate in a fimilar manner the 
fubfequent part of our difputation; and this is no other than 
to relate how the other members of the body were pro- 
duced. It is becoming therefore in the moft eminent de- 
gree that they fhould be compofed as follows: T hofe ar- 
tificers then of our race well knew that we fhould be in- 
temperate in the affumption of meats and drinks, and that 
we fhould often through gluttony ufe more than was mo- 
derate and neceffary. Hence, left fudden deftruction 
fhould take place through difeafe, and the mortal race thus 
becoming imperfect fhould prefently ceafe to exift; the 
gods previoufly perceiving this confequence, fabricated in 
the lower parts a hollow receptacle for the purpofe of re- 
ceiving a fuperabundance of folid and liquid aliment; and 
befides this invefted it with the fpiral folds of the intef- 
tines, let the afflumed nutriment fwiftly pafling away, the 
body fhould as fwiftly require an acceffion of new aliment; 
„and by producing an infatiable appetite through gluttony, 
fhould render our whole race void of philofophy and the 
mufes, and unobedient to the moft divine part of our 
compofition. But the nature of the bones and flefh, and 
other things of this kind, was conftituted as follows: In 
the firft place, the generation of the marrow ferves as a 
principle to all thefe. For the bonds of that life which 
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the foul leads through its conjunction with the body being 
woven together in the marrow, become the ftable roots of 
the mortal race. But the marrow itfclf is generated from 
other particulars. For among the triangles, fuch as are 
firt being unbent and fmooth, were particularly accom- 
modated to the generatiom of fire and water, ait and earth; 
and the divinity feparating each of thefe apart from their 
gencra, and mingling them commenfurate with each other, 
compofing by this means an all-various mixture of feeds 
for the mortal race, produced from thefe the nature of the 
marrow. But afierwards difleminating in the marrow, he 
bound in it the genera of fouls. Befides, in this firft dif- 
tribution, he immediately feparated as many figures and of 
{uch kinds as it was requifite the marrow fhould poffefs. 
And he fafhioned indeed that part of the marrow in which 
as in a cultivated field the divine feed was to be fown, 
every way globular, and called it syxepzaov, or the brain ; 
becaufe in every animal, when it has acquired the per- 
fe€ticen of its form, the receptacle of this fubftance is de- 
nominated the head. But he diflinguifhed with round and 
at the fame time oblong figures, that receptacle of the body 
which was deftined to contain the remaining and mortal 
part of the foul; and was willing that the whole fhould 
receive the appellation of marrow. And befides this, 
hurling from thefe as anchors the bonds of all the foul, he 
fabricated the whole of our body about the fubftance of 
the marrow, and invefted it on all fides with a covering of 
bones. 

But he thus compofed the nature of the banes. In the 
firft place, bruifing together pure and fmooth earth, he 
mingled and moiftened it with marrow ; after this he 
placed it in fire, then merged it in water, then again feated 
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it in fire, and after this dipped it in water. And thus by 
often transferring it into each, he rendered it incapable of 
being liquefied by both. Employing therefore this nature 
of bone, he fafhioned like one working with a wheel a 
bony fphere, and placed it round the brain; leaving a nar- 
row paflage in the fphere itfelf. And befides this, forming 
certain vertebrae from bone about the marrow of the neck 
and back, he extended them like hinges, commencing from 
the head and proceeding through the whole cavity of the 
body. And thus he preferved all the feed, by fortifying ix 
round about with a fony veftment. He likewife added 
joints, for the purpofe of motion and inflection, employing 
the nature of that which is diftinguifhed by diference in 
their fabrication, as this is endued with a certain middle 
capacity. But as he thought that the habit of the bony 
nature would become more dry and inflexible than it ought 
to be, and that when it became heated and again cooled it 
would in confequence of ulceration fwiftly corrupt the 
feed which it contained, on this account he fafhioned the 
genus of nerves and fleth ; that the nerves, by binding all 
the other members, and becoming ftretched and remitted 
about thofe hinges the vertebre, might render the body 
apt to become inflected and extended as occafion required : 
but that the fiefh might ferve as a covering from the heat 
and a protection from the cold; and betides this might 
defend it from fails, in the fame manner as external fup- 
ports, gently and eafily yielding to the motions of the body. 
He likewife placed a hot moifture in the nature of the 
fleth, thas becoming in fummer externally dewy and moift, 
it might afford a kindred refrigeration to the whole body ; 
and that again in winter, through its own proper fire, it 
might moderately repel the externally introduced and fur- 
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rounding cold. When therefore the plaftic artificer of our 
bodies had perceived all this through a cogitative energy, 
having mingled and harmonized together water, fire, and 
earth, and added to the mixture a fharp and falt ferment, 
he gradually compofed foft and fucculent flefh. 

But he mingled the nature of the nerves from bone and 
unfermented flefh, compofing one middle fubftance from 
the power of both, and tinging it with a yellow colour. 
And on this acccunt it comes to pafs that the power of 
the nerves is more intenfe and vifcous than that of the 
flefh, but more foft and moift than that of the bones. 
Hence the divinity bound the bones and marrow to each 
other with the nerves, and afterwards invefted them all 
fupernally with the flefh, as with a dark concealing fhade. 
Such of the bones therefore as were the moft animated 
he covered with the leait flefh ; but fuch as were the leaft 
animated he invefted with flefh the moft abundant and 
denfe. And befides this, he added but a fmall quantity 
of fiefh to the joints of the bones, except where reafon 
evinces the neceffiry of the contrary : and this left they 
fhould be a hindrance to the inflections, and retard the 
motions of the body; and again, left in confequence of 
their being many and denfe, and vehemently compreffed 
in one another, they fhould caufe through their folidity a 
privation of fenfe, a difficulty of recollection, and a re- 
miffion of the cogitative energy. On this account he in- 
vefted with abundance of flefh the bones of the groin, legs, 
loins, the upper part of the arms, and that part which ex- 
tends from the clbow to the wrift, and fuch other parts of 
our bodies as are without articulation, together with fuch 
inward bones as through the paucity of foul in the marrow 
are deititutce of a prudential encrgy. But he covered with 
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a lefs quantity of flefh fuch bones as are endued with pru- 
dence: unlefs perhaps the flefhy fubftance of the tongue, 
which was produced for the fake of fenfation, is to be ex- 
cepted. In other parts, the cafe is fuch as we have de- 
{cribed. For a nature which is generated and nourifhed 
from neceflity, can by no means at one and the fame time 
reccive a denfe bone and abundant flefh, united with acute- 
nefs of fenfation. But this would be moft eminently the 
cafe with the compofition of the head, if all thefe were 
willing to coalefce in amicable conjunction: and the 
human race poffefiing a fiefhy, nervous, and robuft head, 
would enjoy a life twice as long, or {till more abundantly 
extended, healthy and unmolefted than that which we at 
prefent poffels. 

Again, in confequence of thofe artificers of our gene- 
ration confidering whether they fhould fabricate our race 
poffeffing a life more lafting indeed but of a worfe con- 
dition, or of a fhorter extent but of a more excellent con- 
dition, it appeared to them that a fhorter but more excel- 
lent life was by all means to be preferred to one more 
lafting but of a fubordinate condition. Hence they co- 
vered the head with a thin bone, but did not inveft it with 
flefh and ‘nerves, becaufe it was deflitute of inflections. 
On all thefe accounts therefore the head was added to the 
body as the moft fenfitive and prudent, but at the fame 
time by far the moft imbecil part of all the man. But 
through thefe caufes and in this manner, the divinity 
placing the nerves about the extreme part of the head, 
conglutinated them in a circle about the neck (after a 
certain fimilitude), and bound with them thofe lofty check 
bones fituated under the countenance; but he diffemi- 
nated the reft about all the members, connecting joint 
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with joint. Befides, thofe adorners of our race orna- 
mented us with the power of the mouth, teeth, tongue, 
„and lips, and this for the fake of things which are at the 
fame time both neceflary and the beft; producing in- 
greffion for the fake of neceffaries, but epreffion for the fake 
of fuch as are bet. Every thing, indeed, which being 
introduced affords nutriment to the body, is neceffary ; 
but the ftream of words flowing forth externally, and be- 
coming fubfervient to prudence, is the moft beautiful and 
beft of all effluxions. Befides, it was not poffible that the 
head could remain without any other covering than that of 
a naked bone, through the extremities of heat and cold in 
the different feafons; nor again, could it become the in- 
{lrument of knowledge when invefted with darknefs, 
dulled, and without fenfation, through the perturbation of 
fiefh. Hence a part of a flefhy nature, not entirely dried, 
and furpaffing the refidue, was feparated from the reft; 
and which is now dencminated a membrane. This mem- 
brane palling into union with itfelf, and blofloming about 
the moifture of the brain, circularly invefts the head. But 
the moilture flowing under the futures of the head, irri- 
gates this membrane, and, caufing it to clofe tegether at 
the crown, connects it as it were in a knot. But an all- 
various fpecies of futurcs is generated through the power 
of the circulations and the nutriment; the variety be- 
coming greater when thefe oppofe each other with greater 
violence, but lefs when they are in a ftate of Icfs oppo- 
fition, All this membrane the divine artifcer of our bos 
dies circularly picrced with fire. And hence, becoming as 
-it were wounded, and the moifture externaily flawing 
through it, whatever is moift, hot and pure pafles away 4 
but whatever is mingled from the fame naturcs as the 
membrane 
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membrane itfelf, this in confequence of receiving an ex- 
ternal production becomes extended into length, and pof- 
fefles a tenuity equal to the punctuation of the membrane. 
But this fubitance, from the flownefs of its motion, being 
continually thruft back by the externally furrounding fpirit, 
again revolves itfelf under the membrane, and there fixes 
the roots of its progreflion. Hence from thefe paffions the 
race of hairs fprings up in the membrane of the head, 
being naturally allied to and becoming as it were the reins 
of this membrane, at the fame time that they are more 
hard and denfe through the compreffion of cold. For 
every hair, when it proceeds beyond the membrane, be- 
comes hardened through cold. After this manner then 
the artificer planted our head with hairs, employing for 
this purpofe the caufes which we have mentioned. 

But at the fame time he underftood by a cogitative 
energy, that inftead of flefh alight covering was neceflary 
for the fecurity of the brain; which might fufficiently 
fhade and proteét it like a garment from the extremities 
of heat and cold, but by no means hinder the acutenefs of 
fenfation. But that comprehenfion of nerve, fkin and 
bone about the fingers, being a mixture of three fub- 
ftances and becoming of a dryer nature, produced one 
common hard membrane from the whole. Thefe indeed 
were the miniftrant caufes of its fabrication ; but the moft 
principal caufe confifts in that cogitation which produced 
‘this membrane for the fake of future advantage. For 
thofe artificers of our nature well knew that at fome time 
or other women and other animals would be generated 
from men; and that nails would be of the greateft ad- 
vantage in many refpects to the beftial tribes. Hence 
they imprefféd in men the generation of nails, at the very 
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period of their production. But from this reafon, and 
through thefe caufes, they planted the ikin, hairs and nails 
in the members fituatcd at the cxtremitics of the body. 
But as all the parts and members of a mortal animal were 
generated in alliance with each other, and neceffarily pof- 
feffed thcir life in the union of fire and fpirit, left the 
animal becoming refolved and exhauftcd by thefe fhould 
fwiftly decay, the gods devifed the following remedy. 
For mingling a nature allied to the human with other 
forms and fenfes, they planted as it were another animal; 
fuch as thofe mild trees, plants, and feeds, which being 
now brought to perfection through the exercife of agri- 
culture are friendly to our nature; though prior to this 
they were of a ruftic kind, being more ancient than fuch 
as are mild. For whatever participates of life we may 
juftly and with the greateft rectitude denominate anani- 
mal. But this which we are now {peaking of participates 
the third fpecies of foul, which we place between the præ- 
cordia and the navel: and in which there is neither any 
thing of opinion, reafon, or intellect; but to which a plea- 
fant and painful fenfe together with defires belongs. For 
it continually fuffers all things. But when it is converted 
in itfelf, about itfelf, and rejeCting external, employs its 
own proper motion, it is not allotted by its generation a: 
nature capable of confidering its own concerns by any 
thing like a reafoning energy. On this account it lives 
and is not different from an animal; but becoming ftably 
rooted abides in a fixed polition, through its being de- 
prived of a motion originating from itfelf. 
But when thofe fuperior artificers of our compofition 
had implanted all thefe genera for the purpofe of fupply- 
„ing nutriment to our nature, they deduced various chan- 
nels 
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ncis in our body as in a garden, that it might be irrigated 
as it were by the accefhion cf flowing moifture. And in 
the firft place they cut two occult channels under the con- 
cretion of the fkin and flefh, viz. two veins in the back, 
according to the double figure of the body on the right 
hand and the left. Thefe they placed with the fpine of 
the back, fo as to receive the prolific marrow in the mid- 
dle, that it might thus flourifh in the moft eminent de- 
gree ; and by copioufly flowing from hence to other parts, 
might afford an equable irrigation. But after this, cut- 
ting the veins about the head and weaving them with each 
other in an oppofite direction, they feparated them; in- 
clining fome from the right hand to the left hand parts of 
the body, and fome from the left to the right, that the 
head together with the fkin might be bound to the body, 
as it is not circularly divided with nerves about its fum- 
mit ; and befides this, that the paffion of the fenfes might 
from each of thefe parts be deduced on all fides through 
the whole cf the body. In this manner then they deduced 
an aqueduct from hence ; the truth of which we fhall ea- 
fily perceive by affenting to the following pofition. That 
all fuch things as are compofed from leffer parts are able 
to contain fuch as are greater; but fuch as confift from 
greater cannot inveft thofe compofed from leffer parts. 
But fire, among all the genera of things, is conftituted 
from the f{malleft parts. Hence it penetrates through 
water, earth, and air, and the compofites from thefe; und 
this in fuch a manner, that nothing can reftrain its per- 
vading power. The fame muft be underftood of that ven- 
tricle our belly; that it is able to retain the intromitted 
meat and drink, but cannot ftay fpirit and fire, becaufe 
thefe confift of fmaller parts than thofe from which the 
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belly is compofed. Thefe therefore the divinity employed 
for the purpofe of producing an irrigation from the belly 
into the veins; weaving from fire and air a certain flexible 
fubftance like a bow-net, and which poffefles a two-fold 
gibbofity at the entrance. One of thefe he again wove 
together, divided into two parts; and circularly extenced 
thefe parts from the curvatures like ropes through th= 
whole body, as far as to the cxtremities of the net. All 
the interior parts therefore of the net-work he compofed 
from fire: but the gibbofities and the receptacle itfelf from 
air. And laftly, receiving thefe he difpofed them in the 
animal new formed as follows. In the firft place one of 
the gibbous parts he afligned to the mouth; but as the 
gibbofity of this part is two-fold, he caufed one part to 
pafs through the arteries into the lungs, but the cther 
along with the arteries into the belly. But having divided 
the other gibbous part according to each of its parts, he 
caufed it to pafs in common to the channels of the nofe, 
fo that when the onc part does not reach the mouth, all 
its ftreams may be filled from this. But he placed the 
other cavity of this gibbous fubitance about the hollow 
parts of the bedy; and caufed the whole of this at one 
time to flow together gently into the gibbous parts, as 
they were of an acrial texture, and at another time to flow 
back again through the convex receptacles. But he fo dif 
pofed the net, as being compofed from a thin body, that 
it might inward!y-penetrate and again emerge through this 
fubflance. Befides this, he ordered that the interior rays 
of fire fhould follow in continued fuccellion, the air at the 
fame time pafling into cach of the parts; and that this 
fhould never ceafe to take place as long as the mortal 
animal continued to fubfifl. But in afhigning an appel- 
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lation to a motion of this kind, we denominate it ex- 
piration and refpiraticn. But all this operation and the 
whole of this paffion in our nature take place in the beady 
by a certain irrigation and refrigeration conducive to our 
nutriment and life. For when the breath paffes inwardly 
and outwardly, an interior fire attends it in its courfe ; 
and being diffufed through the belly, when it meets with 
folid and liquid aliments, it reduces them to a [tate of flu- 
idity; and diftributing them into the fmalleft parts, educes 
them as from a fountain through the avenues of its pro- 
erefion: pouring thefe fmall particles into the channels 
of the veins, and deducing rivers through the body as 
through a valley of veins. 

But let us again confider the p2fion of refpiration, and 
inveftigate through what caufes it was generated, fuch as 
we perceive it at prefent. We fhould confider it, therefore, 
as follows: As there is no fuch thing as 2 vacuum into 
which any thing in motion can enter, and as breath paffes 
from us externally, it is evident to every one that it cannot 
proceed into a void fpace, but muft thruft that which is 
neareft to it from its proper feat ; that again the repulfed 
nature muft always expel its neighbour ; and that from a 
neceflity of this kind every thing which is impelled into 
that feat from which the emitted breath is excluded, muft, 
when it has entered into and filled up this fpace, attend on 
the breath in its progreffion. And all this muft take place 
like the revolution of a wheel, through the impofhbility of 
avacuum. Hence, when the breaft and the lungs exter- 
nally difmifs the breath, they are again replenifhed through 
the air which furrounds the body entering into and riding 
round the avenues of the flefh. But the air being again 
externally difmiffed, and fiowing round the body, impels 
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the refpiration inward, through the paflages of the mouth 
and noftrils. 

But we fliould eftablith the following as the caufe from 
which the origin of thefe was derived. Every animal be- 
longing to the univerfe poflefles a heat in the veins and 
the bload, like a certain fountain of fire ; and this heat we 
compared to a bow-net, extended through the middle of 
the body, and wholly woven from fire; all fuch things as 
are external being compofed from air. But it muft be 
confefled that heat naturally proceeds externally into a 
region to which it is allied. But as there are two progre{- 
fions, one according to the body externally, but the cther 
again according to the mouth and noftrils, hence, when 
the breath is impelled inward, it again thrufts back that 
by which it was impelled. But that which is drawn back 
meeting with fire becomes heated; while that which is ex- 
haled becomes refrigerated. In confequence therefore of 
the heat being changed, and fuch things as fubfift accord- 
ing to the other tranfition becoming more hot, and that 
again which is more fervid verging to its own nature, 
hence one thing ftrikes againft and repels another in its 
courfe ; and as they always fuffer and mutually influence 
each other in the fame manner, leaping this way and that 
in a circular progreflion, they give birth to the expiration 
and refpiration of the breath. But in this manner alfo we 
fhould inveftigate the caufes of thofe pafhons which arife 
from medical cupning-glaffes, from drinking, from things 
violently hurled, whether upwards or on the ground 3 *to- 
gether with fuch founds as appear fwift and fiow, fharp 
and flat, and which are at one time borne along unharnio- 
nioufly, through the diMfimilitude cf the motion which they 
caufe within us, and at another time attended with har- 
i mony, 
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mony, through the fimilitude of motion which they pro- 
duce. For the motions of fuch founds as are prior and 
{wifter ceafing, and proceeding to a nature fimilar to their 
own, are comprehended by fuch as are flower, which now 
fucceed to the fwifter and fet them again in motion. But 
during their comprehenfion of thefe, they do not difturb 
them by introducing another motion, but lead on the be- 
ginning of the flower lation in conformity to that of the 
{wifter. And thefe adapting to themfelves a fimilitude of 
the ceafing motion, mingle together one pafon from the 
union of fharp and flat. From whence they afford plea- 
furc to the unwife, but joy to the wife, through the imi- 
tation of divine harmony fubfifting in mortal motions. 
And indeed with refpect to all effluxions of water, the 
falling of thunder, and the wonderful circumftances ob- 
ferved in the attra@tion of amber, and of the Herculean 
ftone ;—in all thefe, nothing in reality of attraction takes 
place: but as a vacuum cannot any where be found, and 
thefe particulars mutually impel each other; hence, from 
the individuals when feparated and mingled together tend- 
ing to their proper feats, and from thefe paffions being in- 
terwoven with each other, fuch admirable effects prefent 
themfelves to the view of the accurate inveftigator. And 
indeed refpiration (from whence our difcourfe originated) 
is generated from thefe caufes, and after this manner, as 
we afferted above. For fire dividing the aliment and be- 
coming elevated internally, attending at the fame time the 
breath in its afcent, filis the veins from the belly by this 
joint elevation; and this in confequence of drawing up- 
wards from thence the diffected parts: fo that by this 
means, through the whole body of every animal, the 
ftreams of nutriment are abundantly diffufed. But the 
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parts which are recently difflected and feparated from their 
kindred naturcs, fome of which are fruits and others grafs, 
and which wcre produced by divinity for the nourifhment 
of our bodies, poffefs all-various colours through their 
mixture with cach other: but for the moft part a red co. 
lour predominates in them, whofe nature is fabricated 
from a fection of fire, and an abflerfion in a moift fub- 
ftance. And hence the colour of that which flows about 
the body is fuch as appears to the fight, and which we 
denominate blood; being the pafture of the flefh and of 
the whole body; from whence an irrigation becoming 
every where difiufed, it copioufly replenifhes all the ex- 
haufted parts. 

But the manner of impletion and evacuation is produced 
in the fame way as in the univerfe the lation of every 
thing takes place; wz. from that caufe through which 
every kindred nature tends to itfelf. For the natures by 
which we are externally invefted, perpetually liquefy and 
diftribute our bodies, difmifling every fpecies to its kin- 
dred form. But the fanguineous parts being diftributed 
and comprehended within us, as is the cafe with every 
animal conltituted under the heavens, are compelled to 
imitate the local motion of the univerfe. Each therefore 
of the divided parts within us being borne along to its 
kindred nature, repienifhes again that which is void. But 
when the effluxions furpafs the acceflions, a corruption of 
the whole animal enfues; and when the contrary takes 
place, it receives an increafe. The recent compofition 
therefore of every animal poffefling new triangles, like 
fhips formed from timbers unimpaired by age, caufes a 
ftrong cnclofure of them within cach other: but the 
whole of its delicate bu!k unites in amicable conjunction, 
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as being generated from moft recent marrow, and nou- 
rifhed in milk. Thofe triangles therefore from which 
the liquid and folid aliments are compofed, approaching 
externally, and being received into the animal, as they are 
more ancient 2nd imbecil than its own proper triangles, 
are vanquifhed and cut in pieces by the new triangles: 
and the animal is rendered cf a large fize, through its 
being nourifhed from a multitude of fimilar parts. But 
when it relaxes the root of its triangles, in confequence of 
becoming wearied and tamed, through many contefts with 
many particulars in a long courfe of time; then it is no 
longer able to reduce by fection the received aliment into 
a fimilitude of itfelf, but its own parts become eafily difi- 
pated by the natures which are externally introduced. 
Hence the whole animal, becoming by this means van- 
quifhed, decays; and the pafon itfelf is denominated 
cld age. Dut the end of its exiftence then arrives, when 
the jointly harmonized bonds of the triangles about the 
marrow no longer poffefs a detaining power, but becom- 
ing feparated through the wearinefs of labour, defert the 
bonds of the foul. The foul however in this cafe being 
concealed in a ftate according to nature, flies away with 
pleafure and delight. For every thing contrary to nature 
is painful; but that which happens naturally is pleafant. 
Hence the death which is produced through wounds and 
difeafe is painful and violent; but that which is caufed 
from old age, proceeding to an end according to nature, 
is of all deaths the moft free from labour, and is rather 
accompanied with pleafure than pain. 

But it muft be obvious to every one from whence dif- 
¢afes are produced. For fince there are four gencra from 
which the body is compofed, viz. earth, fire, water, and 
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air, the unnatural abundance and defect of thefe, and a 
tranflation from their own proper to a foreign feat, in con- 
fequence of which each of thefe dces not receive that 
which is accommodated to its nature, together with all 
fuch circumftances as thefe, produce contentions and dif- 
eafe. For each of thefe fubfifting and being transferred in a 
manner contrary to nature, fuch things as were formerly 
heated become cold, fuch as were once dry become moift, 
fuch as were light heavy, and every thing receives all pof- 
fible mutations. For we affert that when the fame thing 
approaches to and departs from the fame, in the fame 
manner and according to analogy, then alone it permits 
that which ig the fame to abide healthy and fafe. But 
that which inordinately wanders, either in acceding or de- 
parting, produces all-various mutations, difeafes, and in- 
finite corruptions. Likewife a fecond apprehenfion of dif- 
eafes may be obtained by any one who is fo difpofed, from 
the fccond compofitions of things conftituted according to 
nature. For fince the concretion of marrow, bone, flefh, 
and nerve, is derived from thefe, as likewife the blood, 
though from a different mode of coalition, hence many 
events happen in the fame manner as thofe we have men- 
tioned above; but the greateft and moft fevere difeafes 
fubfift as follows: When the generation of thefe fecond 
compofitions takes place inverfely, then they become fub- 
jet to corruption. For the flefh and nerves are naturally 
gencrated from blood: the nerves indeed from fibres, 
through the alliance fubfifting between thefe; but the 
flef from the coalition of that which when feparated from 
the fibres paffes into a {tate of concretion. But that fub- 
ftance again which arifes from nerves and flefh being glu- 
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flefh, which for the moft part fubfifts about the nature of 
the bones; and likewife the bone itfelf, with which the 
marrow is furrounded. And again, that which trickles 
through the denlity of the bones, being the moft pure kind 
of the triangles, and the moft fmooth and unctuous, while 
it drops and diftils from the bones, irrigates the marrow, 
And hence, when each particular fubfifts in this manner, 
a healthy condition of body is produced; but a difeafed 
condition when the contrary is the cafe. For when the 
fieh becoming liquefied again tranfmits the confumption 
into the veins, then the blood together with fpirit becom- 
ing abundant and all-various in the veins, diverfified with 
colours and denfity, and infeéted with acid and falt qua- 
lities, generates all-various bile, corruption, and phlegm. 
And all thefe being again thus generated and corrupted, 
in the firft place deftroy the blood itfelf; and this no 
longer affording nutriment to the body, is every where 
borne along through the veins, without obferving a na- 
tural order in its circulations. But thefe indeed are un- 
friendly to each other, becaufe they derive no mutual ad- 
vantages from the properties with which each is endued. 
They likewife war upon the natural habit of the body, and 
its perfeverance in its proper ftate, by introducing diffo- 
lutions and liquefactions. 

A moft ancient portion of fle, therefore, when it is 
liquefied and rendered difficult of digeftion, grows black 
through ancient burning ; but through its being entirely 
macerated it becomes bitter, and adverfe to all the other 
parts of the body which are not yet infected with cor- 
ruption. And then indeed the black colour poffeffes 
fiarpnefs inftead of bitternefs ; that which was bitter be- 
¢oming more attenuated: and the bitternefs being again 
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tinged with blood, poffeffes a redder colour ; but from the 
black which is mingled with this, becomes of a bilious na- 
ture. But befides this, a yellow colour is mingled with 
bitternefs, when the new flefh liquefies through the fire 
fubfifting about flame. And indced cither fome phyfician 
will affign to all thefe the common appellation of bile, or 
fome one who is able to confider things many and dith- 
milar, and to behold one genus in many particulars de- 
ferving one denomination. But fuch other things as are 
called fpecies of bile, receive an appellation peculiar to 
each, according to colour. But corruption (:xwe), which 
is the defluxion or whey of the blood, is gentle and mild : 
but that which is the fediment of black and fharp bile, is 
of a ferocious and ruftic nature, when it is mingled 
through heat with a faline power. And a fubftance of 
this kind is denominated acid phlegm. But a portion of 
recent and delicate flefh is often liquefied together with 
the air, and is afterwards inflated and comprehended by 
moifiure: and from this paflion bubbles are produced, 
which taken feparately are invifible on account of their 
{mallnefs, but which when collected into a large bulk be- 
come confpicuous, and poffefs a white colour on account 
of the generation of froth. And we denominate all this 
liquefaction of delicate fleth, and which is woven together 
with fpirit, white phlegm. But we call the fediment of 
recent phlegm, tears and fweat; together with every thing 
of that kind into which the body is every day refolved. 
And all thefe indeed become the inftruments of difeafe, 
when the blood does not naturally abound from liquid and 
folid aliment, but tncreafes from contraries in fuch a 
manner as to violate the laws of nature. When there- 
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the foundstion of it remains, the calamity pofleffes but 
half its power; for it is capable of being eafily recovered. 
But when that which binds the flefh to the bones becomes 
difeafed, and the blood flowing from it and the nerves no 
longer nourifhes the bones and binds the ficfh, but inftead 
of being fat, fmooth, and glutinous, becomes rough and 
falt through bad diet; then, in confequence of fuffcring all 
this, and being feparatcd from the bones, it is refrigerated 
under the fle and nerves. For the flefh falling from its 
roots, leaves the nerves bare and drenched in a falt hu- 
mour; and hence, gliding again into the circulation of 
the blood, it increafes the number of the difeafes we 
have already defcribed. And thefe paflions indeed which 
fubfift about the body, are of a grievous nature : but thofe 
which precede thefe, are ftill more afflictive and trouble- 
fome. But this takes place when the bone through the 
denfity cf the flefh does not admit fuilicient refpiration, 
but being heated through filthinefs becomes rotten, re- 
ceives no nutriment, but falls upon the flefh, which is on 
the contrary refrigerated ; and the flefh again falls on the 
blood, fo that by this means difeafes more fevere than the 
former are produced. Put the extremity of all maladies: 
then happens, when tke nature of the marrow becomes 
difeafed through fome defect or excefs; for then it pro- 
duces the moft vehement and fatal difeafes ; as the whole 
nature of the bedy is in this cafe neceflarily difipated and 
diffolved. 

But it is requifite after this to underfland that the third 
fpecies of difeafes receives a tripartite divifion. For one 
of the divifions is produced by fpirit, the other by phlegm, 
and the other by bile. For when the lungs, thofe diftri- 
butive guardians of the breath, being obftructed by de- 
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fluxions, cannot afford a free paffage to the breath; then, as 
there is no emiffion of the breath in one part, and more is 
received into ancther part than is requilite, the parts withs 
out refrigeration become rotten; but that which is re- 
ceived in too great abundance paffing through the veins, 
diftorts them and liquefies the diaphragm fituated in the 
middle of the body: and thus ten thoufand grievous dif- 
eafes arife from hence, together with an abundance of 
fweat. But often, when the fiefh becomes feparated 
within the body, breath is produced ; and this being in- 
capable of departing externally, caufes the fame torments 
as the breath when entering from without. It produces 
however the greateft pains, when furrounding the nerves 
and neighbouring veins it inflates them, and ftretches and 
diftorts the ligaments and nerves continued from the back. 
And thefe difeafes, from the ftretching and inflating paf- 
fion, are denominated tenfions and contorfions from be- 
hind; and of which it is dificult to finda cure. For 
fevers taking place, diffolve thefe difeafes in a moft emi- 
nent degree. But the white phlegm poffeffing a difficulty 
of refpiring externally, through the fpirit of the bubbles, 
variegates the body indeed in a milder nature, yet fprinkles 
it with white fpots, and generates other difeafes of a fimi- 
hr kind. But when this white phlegm is mingled with 
black bile, and becomes difitpated about the circulations of 
the head, which are of a moft divine nature, then it difa 
turbs thefe circulations ; and if this happens in fleep, the 
perturbation is lefs violent; but if to thofe who are awake, 
it cannot without difficulty be expelled. And as this is a 
difcafe of facred nature, it is moft juftly denominated 

facred difeafe. 
But a harp and falt phlegm is the fountain of all fuch 
difeafes 
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difeafes as are produced by a defluxion of humours: and 
becaufe the places into which this phlegm flows poffefs an 
omniform variety, it generates all-various difeafes. But 
whatever parts of the body are faid to be inflated, are thus 
affected: from the inflammation of bile: which when it 
expires, produces externally various tumours from its 
fervid nature; but when inwardly reftrained, generates 
many inflammatory difeafes. It is however then greateft 
when being mingled with pure blood it removes the fibres 
from their natural order, which are {cattered into the blood 
for this purpofe, that it may poffefs tenuity and denfity in 
a commenturate degree ; and that it may neither through 
heat (as it is of a moift nature) flow from the thin body, 
nor when becoming more denfe and of confequence more 
unadapied to motion, may fcarcely be able to flow back 
again through the veins. The fibres therefore are very 
ferviceable on this occafion, which if any one fhould col- 
leét together in the blood when dead, and in a ftate of fri- 
gidity, all the remaining blood would become diffufed ; 
and when poured forth they would be {wiftly coagulated, 
together with the cold by which they are furrounded. But 
as the fibres poffefs this power in the blood, and the bile 
naturally becomes ancient blood, and is again liquefied 
from flefh into this, fuch things as are hot and moift fall- 
ing gradually the firft of all, hence it becomes collected 
together through the power of the fibres. But when the 
bile is coagulated and violently extinguifhed, it caufes a 
tempeft and tremor within. But when it flows more abun- 
dantly, vanquifhing the fibres by its own proper heat, and, 
becoming fervid in an inordinate degree, it then preferves 
the body: and if it retains its conquering power to the 
end, it penetrates inta the marrow; and burning the 
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bonds of the foul, as if they were the cables of a fhip, dif- 
folves her union, and difmiffes her from thence entirely 
free. But when it flows with lefs abundance, and the 
body becoming liquefied oppofes its paffage, then finding 
itfelf vanquifhed, it either falls through the whole body, 
or being compelled through the veins into the upper or 
lower belly, like one flying from a feditious city, it efcapes 
from the body and introduces defluxions, dyfenteries, or 
gripings of the inteftines, and all difeafes of a fimilar kind. 
When the body therefore is eminently difeafed through 
excefs of fire, it then labours under continued burnings 
and fever; but when through excefs of air, under quo- 
tidian fevers: under tertian through water, becaufe water 
is more fluggifh than fire and air; and under quartans 
through excefs of earth. For earth being the mof flug- 
gifh of all thefe, is purified in quadruple periods of time ; 
and on this account introduces quartan fevers, which it is 
fcarcely poffible to difperfe. And in this manner are the 
difeafes of the body produced. 

But the difeafes of the foul, which fubfift through the 
habit of the body, are as follows. We muft admit that 
the difeafe of the foul is folly, or a privation of intellect. 
But there are two kinds of folly; the one madnefs, the 
other ignorance. Whatever paflion therefore introduces 
either of thefe, muft be called a difeafe. And we fhould 
eflablifh exceffive pleafures and pains as the greateft dif- 
eafes of the foul. For when a man is too much elevated 
with joy or depreffed with grief, while he haftens immo- 
derately either to retain the one or to fly from the other, 
he is not able cither to perccive or hear any thing pro- 
perly, but is agitated with fury, and is very little capable 
of exercifing the reafoning power. Put he who poflefles 
; a great 
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A great quantity of fluid feed about the marrow, and who 
like a tree laden with a fuperabundance of fruit riots in the 
excefs, fuch a one being influenced by many pains and plea- 
fures indefires, and theirattendant offspring, will be agitated 
with fury for the greateft part of his life through mighty 
pleafures and pains: and though the foul of fuch a one 
will be difeafed and unwife from the body with which it is 
connected, yer it will be falfely confidered not as difeafed, 
but as voluntarily bad. But in reality venereal intempe- 
rance for the moft part becomes a difcafe of the foul, 
through a habit of one kind, from the. tenuity of the bones, 
in a body fluid and moift. And indeed it may be nearly 
afferted, that all intemperance of pleafures of whatever 
kind, and all difgraceful conduét, is not properly blamed 
as the confequence of voluntary guilt. For no one is vo- 
luntarily bad: but he who is depraved becomes fo through 
a certain ill habit of body, and an unfkilful education. But 
thefe two circumftances are inimical to all, and pro- 
ductive of a certain ill. And again, the foul, when influs 
enced by pain, fuffers much depravity from this through 
the body. For when fharp and falt phlegm, and likewife 
bitter and bilious humours, wandering through the body, 
are prevented from pafling forth externally, but revolving 
inwardly mingle their exhalations with the circulation of 
the foul; in this cafe they produce all-various difeafes of 
the foul, in a greater and lefs degree, and lefs and more nu- 
merous. ‘They are introduced indeed to three feats of the 
foul ; and according to the diverfity of the place, each ge- 
nerates all-various fpecies of difficulty and forrow, of bold- 
nefs and timidity, and {till further of oblivion and indo- 
cility. But befides this, the vicious manners of cities, and 
difcourfes both private and public, often contribute to in. 
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creafe this malady: nor are any difciplines taught in the 
early part of life, which might ferve as remedies for fuch 
mighty ills. And thus all fuch as are vicious are fo through 
two involuntary caufes; the exiftence of which we fhould 
always rather afcribe to the planters than to the things 
planted, and to the educators rather than to the educated. 
We fhould therefore endeavour to the utmoft of our abi- 
lity, by education, ftudies, and difciplines, to fly from vice, 
and acquise its contrary, virtue. But thefe particulars in- 
deed belong to another mode of difcourfe. 

Again, therefore, with refpect to the contrary of thefe, 
it is now proper to explain in a becoming manner by what 
culture and from what caufes we may preferve both the 
body and cogitative energies of the foul. For it is more 
juft to difcourfe concerning good things, than of fuch as 
are evil. But every thing good is beautiful; and that which 
is beautiful is not deftitute of meafure. An animal there- 
fore which is about to be beautiful and good, muft poffefs 
commenfuration. But perceiving certain {mall particulars 
of things commenturate, we fyllogize concerning them ; 
while at the fame time we are ignorant of fuch as are 
gregtelt and the chief. For indeed no fymmetry and im- 
moderation is of greater confequence with refpeét to health 
and difeafe, virtue and vice, than that of the foul towards 
the body. But we confider no circumitance of thefe; nor 
do we perceive that when a more imbecil and inferior form 
is the vehicle of a robuft and every way mighty foul, and 
when on the contrary thefe two pafs into a ftate of con- 
cretion, then the whole animal cannot fubfift in a beautiful 
manner: for it is incommenfurate through the want of 
the greateft fymmetry. But the animal whofe compofition 
is contrary to this, affords a f{pectacle to him whe is able 
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to behold it, of all fpe&tacles the molt beautiful and lovely. 
When the body therefore poffeffes legs immoderately large, 
or any other member furpafling its juft proportion, and be- 
comes through this incommenfurate with itfelf, it is ren- 
dered at the fame time bafe, in the endurance of labour 
fuffers many moleitations and many convulfions, and 
through an aggregation of accidents becomes the caufe of 
innumerable maladies to itfelf. The fame too muft be 
underftood concerning that compofition of body and foul, 
which we denominate an animal. As, for inftance, that 
when the foul in this compofite is more robuft than the 
body, and poffeffes it raging and tranfported, then the foul 
agitating the whole of it inwardly fills it with difeafes ; 
and, when fhe vehemently applies herfelf to certain difci- 
plines, caufes it to liquefy and wafte away. Laftly, when 
the foul employs herfelf in teaching and literary contefts, 
both in public and private, through a certain ambitious 
ftrife, then inflaming the body fhe diffolves its confti- 
tution; and befides this, introducing diftillations of hu- 
mours, fhe deceives the moft part of thofe who are called 
phyficians, and induces them to confider thefe effects as 
proceeding from contrary caufes. 

But again, when a mighty body and above meafure frigid 
is conjoined with a fmall and imbecil cogitation, fince 
there are naturally two-fold defires in man, one of aliment 
through the body, but the other of prudence through the 
moft divine part of our nature ;—in this cafe, the motions 
of that which is more powerful prevail, and increafe that 
which is their own: but render the cogitative part of the 
foul dull, indocile, and oblivious, and thus produce ig- 
norance, which is the greateft of all difeafes. But this one 
thing alone is the health and fafety of both—neither to 
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move the foul without the body, nor the body without the 
foul; that being equally balanced in their mutual cone 
tentions, the health of the whole compofite may be pre- 
ferved. Hence he who vehemently applies himfelf to the 
mathematics, or to any other cogitative exercife, fhould 
alfo employ the motion of the body, and be familiar with 
gymnaftic. And again, he who is careful in forming his 
body aright, fhould at the fame time unite with this the 
motions of the foul, employing mufic and all philofophy ; 
if he is to he rendered fuch a one as can be juftly called 
beautiful, and at the fame time truly good. In the fame 
manner too we ought to take care of the parts of the body, 
imitating the form of the whole. For when the body 
through fuch things as are introduced from without is ine 
flamed and refrigerated, and is again rendered dry and 
moift by externals, and fuffers every thing confequent to 
thefe affections; then if any one in a quiet ftate gives up 
his body to motions, he will be vanquifhed by them and 
diffolved. But if any one imitates that nature which we 
called the nourifher of the univerfe, fo as never to futter 
the body to be in a ftate of reft, but perpetually moves 
and agitates it throughout, he wil] then afiift the internal 
and external motions according to nature; and, in confe- 
quence of a moderate agitation, will reduce into order and 
adorn the wandering pafhons and parts of the body, ac- 
cording to their alliance with each other. Such a one in- 
deed, as we faid in cur former difecurfe about the uni- 
verfe, will not by placing foe againit foe fuffer war and 
difeafe to be produced in the body; but, combining friend 
with friend, will thus render the body healthy and found. 
But of all motions, that is the beft in any nature which 
takes place in itfelf from itfelf; for this is particularly 
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allied to the cogitative motion of the univerfe. But that 
motion is of the worfe kind which is produced by another. 
And that is the worft of all motions, when the body, being 
in a recumbent and quiet itate, is moved by others accord- 
ing to parts. And hence, of all the purgations and con- 
cretions of the body, that is the beft which fubfifts through 
gymnaftic. The next to this is that which takes place 
through eafy carriage, whether in a fhip or any other con- 
venient vehicle. But the third fpecies of motion is only 
to be ufed when vehemently neceflary, and at no other 
time by any one endued with intellect: and this is that 
medical motion which is performed by pharmaceutical 
purgations. For difeafes, unlefs they are extremely dan- 
gerous, are not to be irritated by medicines. For every 
compofition of difeafes is in a certain refpećt fimilar to the 
nature of animals. And indeed the afloctation of the ani- 
mal nature is allotted ftated periods of life; both the 
whole genus and every individual, containing ìn itfelf a 
fatal term of living, feparate from the pafions which ne- 
ceflity produces. For the triangles which from the very 
beginning poffeffed the power of each animal, are fuf- 
ciently able to cohere together for a certain time: but life 
beyond this period cannot be extended to any one. The 
fame mode of compofition likewife fublifts about difeafes; 
which if any one deftroys by medicine before the fated 
time, he will only produce great difeafes from fmall ones, 
and many from a iew. On this account it is neceffary to 
difcipline all fuch maladies by proper diet, according as 
every one’s leifure will permit; and to avoid irritating by 
medicines a moit difhcult difcafe. And thus much may 
futhce concerning the common animal and its corporeal 
part; and how thefe may be difciplined and governed in 
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fuch a manner as to produce a life according to reafon in 
the moft eminent degree. 

But that which is deftined to govern, ought much more 
and by far the firft to be furnifhed as much as pofhible with 
fuch materials as may render it capable of difciplinative 
{way, in a manner the moft beautiful and the beft. To 
difcufs accurately indeed particulars of this kind would 
require a treatife folely confined to fuch a difcuffion : but 
if any one flightly confiders this affair in a manner con- 
fequent to what has been above delivered, fuch a one by 
thus proceeding will not unfeafonably arrive at the end of 
his purfuit. We have often then previoufly afferted that 
there are three fpecies of foul within us, triply diftributed ; 
and that each has its own proper motions. And we fhall 
now therefore briefly afhrm, that when any one of them is 
in a torpid ftate, and refts from its own proper motions, # 
neceffarily becomes moft imbecil ; but that, when it is em- 
ployed in convenient exercifes, it becomes moft vigorous 
and robuft. We fhould therefore be careful that the fe- 
veral fpecies may preferve their motions, fo as to be com- 
menfurate to each other. 

But with refpe€t to the moft principal and excellent 
fpecies of the foul, we fhould conceive as follows: that 
divinity aligned this to each of us as a demon ; and that 
it refides in the very fummit of the body, elevating us 
from earth to an alliance with the heavens ; as we are not 
terreftrial plants, but blofoms of heaven. And this in- 
decd is moft truly afferted. For from whence the firft 
generation of the foul arofe, from thence a divine nature 
being fulpended from our head and root, directs and go- 
verns the whole of our corporeal frame. In him therefore 
who vehemently labours ta fatisfy the cravings of defire 
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and ambition, all the conceptions of his foul muft be ne- 
ceffarily mortal; and himfelf as much as pofhible muft be- 
come entirely mortal, fince he leaves nothing unaccom- 
plifhed which tends to increafe his perifhable part. But 
it is neceffary that he who is feduloufly employed in the 
acquifition of knowledge, who is anxious to acquire the 
wifdom of truth, and who employs his moft vigorous ex- 
ertions in this one purfuit ;—it is perfectly neceffary that 
fuch a one, if he touches on the truth, fhould be endued 
with wifdom about immortal and divine concerns; and 
that he fhould participate of immortality, as far as human 
nature permits, without leaving any parc of it behind. And 
befides, as fuch a one always cultivates that which is di- 
vine, and has a demon moft excellently adorned refiding 
in his eflence, he muft be happy in the moft eminent de- 
gree. But the culture of all the parts is indeed entirely 
one, and confifts in affigning proper nutriment and mo- 
tiontoeach. But the motions which are allied to the di- 
vine part of our nature, are the cogitative energies and 
circulations of the univerfe. Thefe therefore each of us 
ought to purfue ; reftoring in fuch a manner thofe revo- 
lutions in our head (which have been corrupted by our 
wanderings about generation), through diligently confi- 
dering the harmonies and circulations of the univerfe, 
that the intellective power may become affimilated to the 
object of intelligence, according to its ancient nature. For, 
when thus affimilated, we fhall obtain the end of the beft 
life propofed by the gods to men, both at prefent and in all 
the future circulations of time. And now that difputation 
which we announced at the beginning concerning the uni- 
verfe, as far as to the generation of man, has almoft re- 
ceived its confummation. For we fhall briefly run over 
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the generation of other animals, and this no further than 
neccflity requires : for thus any one may appear to hima 
felf to preferve a convenient mcafure in fuch a difputation. 

Let us therefore {peak concerning thefe as follows : 
Thofe who on becoming men are timid, and pafs 
through life unjuftly, will according to aflimilative rea- 
foning be changed into women in their fecond generations 
And at the fame time through this caufe the gods devifed 
the love of copulation ; compofing an animal or animated 
fubftance, and placing one in us but another in the female 
nature. But they produced each in the following man- 
ner. That procellion of liquid aliment which pafles 
through the lungs under the reins into the bladder, and 
which being comprefled by the breath is emitted exter- 
nally ;—this the gods receiving, they deduced it after the 
manner of a pipe into the concrete marrow, through the 
neck and fpine of the back: and this is what we called 
feed in the former part of our difeourfe. But this, in con- 
fequence of being animated and receiving refpiration, pro- 
duces in the part where it refpircs a vital defire of efflux- 
ion ; and thus perfects in us the love of begetting. On 
this account, that nature which fubfifts about the privy 
parts of men, becoming refraClory and imperious, and as 
it were an animal unobedient to reafon, endeavours 
through raging defire to poffefs abfolute fway. In like 
manner the privities and matrix of women, forming an 
animal defirous of procreating children, when it remains 
without fruit beyond the flower of its age, or for a ftill 
more extended period, fuflers the reftraint with difficulty 
and indignation; and wandering every way through the 
body, obitruéts the paffage of the breath, does not permit 
Teípiration to take place, introduces other extreme difh- 
culties, 
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culties, and caufes all-various difeafes ; till the defire and 
love of the parts educe feed like fruit from a tree: but 
when educed, they fcatter it into the matrix as into a field. 
Hence women conceive animals invifible at firt through 
their {mallnefs, rude and unformed ; when they become 
large, through difperfion of the feed, nourith them within; 
and laftly, leading them into light, perfect the generation 
of animals. In this manner, therefore, is the generation 
of women and every thing female performed. But the 
tribe of birds fucceeds in the next place, fafhioned from 
men, and receiving wings inftead of hairs. Thefe are pro- 
duced from fuch men as are indeed innocent, but incon- 
ftant and light ; who are curious about things fituated on 
high ; but are fo infatuated as to think from the teftimony 
of the fight, that demonftrations about things of this kind 
are the moft firm and incontrovertible ofall. But the pe- 
deftrian and favage tribe of animals was generated from 
men, who being entirely deftitute of philofophy, never ele- 
vated their eyes to any object in the heavens; and this be- 
caufe they never employed the circulations in the head, 
but followed the impulfe of thofe parts of the foul which 
rule in the belly and breaft. Hence from ftudies of this 
kind drawing the anterior members and head to the 
ground, they fix them through proximity of nature in the 
earth. Befides this, they poffefs long and all-various heads; 
as the circulations of each are through idlenefs comprefied 
and broken: and by this means their race becomes qua- 
dryped and multiped ; the divinity afigning many feet to 
fuch as are more unwife, that they may be more ftrongly 
drawn towards the earth. Dut the moft unwife of thefe, 
and every way extending all their body on the earth, as if 
there w23 no longer any occafion of feet, the gods gene- 
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rated without feet, and deftined them to creep on the 
earth. The fourth genus is the aquatic, which was pro- 
duced from fuch men as were ftupid and ignorant in the 
moft remarkable degree ; and whom thofe transformers of 
our nature did not think deferving of a pure refpiration, 
on account of their poffeffing a foul in an unpurified ftate, 
through extreme tranfgreflion. And hence they impelled 
them into the turbid and profound refpiration of water, 
inftead of the attenuated and pure refpiration of air : from 
whence the genus of fifh and oyfters, and the multitude 
of all aquatic animals arofe; and who are allotted ha- 
bitations in the laft regions of the univerfe, as the punifh- 
ment of extreme ignorance, And thus after this manner, 
both formerly and now, animals migrate into each other ; 
while they are changed by the lofs and acquifition of ins 
telleét and folly. Our difcourfe therefore concerning the 
univerfe has now obtained its conclufion. For this world, 
comprehending and receiving its completion from mortal 
and immortal animals, is thus rendered a vifible animal 
containing vifible natures, the image of an intelligible god, 
fenfible, the greateft and beft, the;moft beautiful and per- 
fe&; being no other than this one and only-begotten 
heaven. 
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Page 17, line 8. Inftead of or Myrines, read, or the fame thing Myzine, 
line 9. For Batica read Batica; 

Page 32, line 8 of the note. For sdiom read characlerifiic. 

Page 131, line rr. For Batiia read Batica. 


